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LIFE OF DRYDEN. 



John dIiyDKN,* the son of ErsunnuB Dryden, of 
Titohmersh, was bom at the parsonage house of 
Oldwinkle» near Oundale, on the 9th of August^ 
1631. He is said to have inherited the Anabaptist 
religion, and an estate of two hundredf a year. He 
was one of the king^s scholars ^t the Westminster 
institution; became a memb«r of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, in'Ka^, 1650; was suspended a fort- 
night, for disobedience and contumacy, in July, 
1652 ; and received his bachelor's degree, in Janu- 
ary, 1653. He returned to the uniyersity, in 1656 ; 
and afterwards became a clerk to his kinsman. Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, — a furious puritan, who under- 
took to be a reformer, and became a regicide. In 
1658, the Heroic Stanztu on Cromwell first intro- 
duced Diyden to public attention; and the same 
author, wno could thus eulogize the late lord pro- 
tector, found no difficulty in writing, soon after, 
AsTBEA Redux ; a poem on the happy Rettoration of 
his moat aacred Mijeaty Xing Charlea the Second, 
Our poet came to London in a coarse drugget 

* The old onhosraphy was Driden. Our poet's fi;niiid&ther is 
Mid to have been a schoolmaster, and a friend of Erasmus ; who 
stood godfather to one of his sons. Scott's Dryden, vol. i. p.S3. 
Mr. Scott claims him as of partly Scotch descent. lb. 

t Only nxty, according to Mr. Scott, toI. i. p. 30. 

Vol. XI. ▲ 
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coat; and is said to have lodg'ed with one Hering- 
ham, a bookseller, in the New-Exchange ; for whom 
he wrote prefaces, and other occasional pieces. At 
length Sir Robert Howard rescued him from his de- 
gradation ; and, not only exerted himself to promote 
his reputation, — ^but to preserve his fortune. Dry- 
den was always attached to experimental philoso- 
phy; and his election to a membership of the 
Soyal Society, Nov. 26, 1662, was the means of still 
farther 'enlarging the circle of his fame anc( of his 
acquaintances. In 1663, he took the stage; and, 
for many years, fought manfully to keep possession. 
His first dramatic production was the comedy of 
the Wild GaUant ; the second, a rhyming tragedy, 
called the Rival Ladies, wliich appeared in 1664. 
The Indian Qiteen, another tragedy in rhyme, wag 
written jointly by Dryden and Sir Robert Howard ; 
and the Indian Emperovy written by Dryden alone, 
and published in 1667, was, as its title imports, • a 
mere supplement to" the Indian QuecTu Our poet 
was, at first, a steadyMefender, both in theory and 
in practice, of dramatic riiyme ; but a writer, whose 
avowed object is to please, cannot long maintsdn a 
contest against common sense ; and, in spite of his 
patron. Lord Orrery, Dryden was, at last, content to 
suit the taste of the public, with plays in the ordi- 
nary style. . 

His dramatic labours were, for a short time, in- 
terrupted by the composition of the ^nnus Jl£rabi' 
lis, — ^the most elaborate, and, perhaps on that very 
account, one of the least successful, of his perform- 
ances. We are particularly offended with the string 
of puerile conceits, by which he has contrived to 
destroy the sublimity of the great fire in London. 
First, the * scattering seeds of fire are blown about,* 
* big* with future flames. Next, we find it * creep- 
ing along in a close pent room, and feeding in si- 
lence.' Now, * the infant monster exalts his head 
upright and walks boldly* forth. In the next stanza. 
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it is some * rich ot mighty mtirderer,' who * breaks 
his prison with gold,' and * escapes through small 
outlets.' The winds, * like crafty courtezans,' in- 
crease its violence by * fsdntly* holding it in ; but it 
aoon * leaps up,' takes a * wide survey'#)f the * neigh- 
bours,' and stalks along, ' hodding at evtry house.' 
The inhabitants * run stumbling' through the streets 
after him ; but, aided by a Belgian wind, he ' soon 
leaves his foes behind.' The 'wondering fish in 
shining waters gaze :' and Father Thames, after 

* raising up his reverend head,' bethinks him of Si- 
mois' fate, and * slinnks back to his sedgy bed.* The 
fire, ' in the mean time, wades the streets ;' and, 
'opening his wings,' and Extending his hands, 

* reaches across from one side to t'other.' Now, he 
sends forth, * colonies' to take possession o^ some 
adjacent squares ; and, then, dividing into * squad- 
Tons,' one detachment, attracted ' by the powerful 
charms of gold and silver,' advances against Lom- 
bard street and the Exchange ; another falls 'back- 
vard' upon the Tower; while 'the main body,' 
with the most vindictive republicanism, 'marches 
against the imperial palace.' 

The Essay upon dramatic poetry was published 
in the same year with the Annus JkBrabiUs, Secret 
Xove, a tragi-comedy, appeared in 1668; the co- 
medy of Sir Martin Morrall, in the same year ; and 
the Tempest, Sin alteration from Shakspeare, in 1670. 
About this time, Elkanah Settle crossed his path, 
with the Empress of Morocco, — a rhyming tragedy, 
which was acted with much applause on the theatre ; 
was afterwards published with sculptures, and a 
swaggering preface ; and, to fill the cup of indigni- 
ties, was performed by the court ladies, at White- 
hall. This was enough to make Dryden think Set- 
tie, ' an animal of a most deplored understanding ;' 
and, in order to make other people think as much, he^ 
deemed it his duty to write a most scurrilous pam- 
phlet against the poor author. His poetry ' is por- 
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ridge, 'lis a receipt, 'tis a pig with a podding in his 
belly, 'tis I know not what : for, certainly, nevftt 
any one that pretended to write sense had the im- 
pudence before to put such stuff as this into the 
mouths of thq^ that were to speak it before an au- 
dience, wbom he did not take to be fools ; and then 
to print it too.' And with sculptures and a preface ! 
That was the unkindest cut of all^ 

The comedy o£An JSvening^s Love appeared in 
1671 ; and, in the following year, the rhyming tra- 
gedy of Tyrannic Love, with the two parts of the Cou' 
quest of Grenada ; — ^a tragedy written in open defi*- 
ance of all probability and good taste. The theatric 
cal critics now had their turn. One Martin Clifford 
addressed to the author a series of JjeUers / in the 
first of which he says, • you do live in as much ig- 
norance and darkness as you did in the won^ ; your 
writings are like a jack-of-all-trade's shop ; they 
have a variety, but nothing of value ; and if thou art 
not the dullest plant-animal that ever the earth pro- 
duced, all that I have conversed with are strangely 
mistaken in thee.' In the second, after asserting, 
that Ahnanzor is more like Pistol than Achilles, he 
proceeds to say, that he * is strangely mistaken if 
he had not this very Almanzor in some disguise 
about this town, and passing under another name. 
Pr'ythee tell me true, was not this Huffcap once the 
Indian Emperor ? and, at another time, did he not 
call himself Maximin ? Was not Lyndaraxa once 
called Almenia ? I mean under Montezuma, the In* 
dian Emperor. I protest .and vow they are either 
the same, or so alike, that I cannot, for my heart* 
distinguish one from the other. You are therefore 
a strange unconscionable thief; thou art not content 
to steal from others, but dost rob thy poor wretched 
self too.' With so worthy an auxiha^, Settle had 
nothing to fear ; and he accordingly took the field, 
with a quarto pamphlet of ninety>five pag^s. After 
abusing Diyden in detail, he at last reverts to the 
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«ld accusation of plagpiarism ; — an accusation, which 
Dryden did not pretend to deny ; but would always 
affect to turn it off with a saying of the King : ' He 
only denred that they, who accuse me of thefts, 
would steal him plays like mine.' 

He is said to have contracted to write four* plays 
a year ; and, though he never failed to tell his read- 
ers how much pains and trouble they cost him, what 
he actually performed renders it sufficiently evi- 
dent, that, in making the bargain, he did not over- 
rate his own fertility. The comedies oiJWarriage' 
a-la-mode, and Love in a JVurmerif, together with Uie 
two non-descript plays oi Abayana and The Virgin 
J^rtyr^ were all produced in 1673 ; — ^the State of 
Innocence and Fidl ofJ^an, a rhyming tragedy, in 
1675;— ^nm^ Zebe, a tragedy, in 1676; — All for 
Ziove, a tragedy, in 1678; — Oedtptu, ditto, in 1679; 
TroihtB and CreaaidOf altered from Shakspeare, in 
the same year : — 1 he Bind Keeper, a comedy, hissed 
off the stage, in 1680 ; — TTie Spaniah Fryer, a tragi- 
comedy, in 1681 : — The Duke of Gviae, a tragedy, 
in 1683; — Albion and Mbanus, a musical drama, 
written, like the Duke of Guise, agnnst the repub- 
licans, in 1685 ; — Don Sebastian, a tragi-comedy, in 
1690 ; — Amphytrion, a comedv, in the same year ; — 
JSng Arthur, an opera, in 1691 ; — Cleondneo, a tra- 
gedy, in 1692 ; — and Love Triumphant, a tragi-come- 
dy, in 1694.t 

These productions, though they increased the 
reputation of the author, neither augmented his 

* Mr. BteUme, in his Life of Dryden, has prodaeed an orinnal 
memorial of the King's Company on the sabfeet of one of his plays. 
The presmUe is as fbllows :—* Whereas, apon Mr. Dryden*s binding 
himself to write three plays a yeare, he, the said Mr. Dryden, was 
admitted and continued as a diarer, in the King's Pby-house for 
divers years, and received for his share and a quarter, three or four 
Imndrad pounds, emnmunibiu annia; but though he received the 
moDfys, we veceived not the pbiys, not one in a yeire.* The me- 
aaorial goes on to state, that he had a third day for his AU/br L«rr« 

t This arrangement is taken ftom Dr. Johnson. We nave sab- 
joined to this artide the copy of a oMre correct schedule firom Mr. 
5eott'i Life, vol. i. p. 367. 

a2 
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fortune, nor ensured his peace. His fame, indeed, 
had become so great, that it was deemed essential 
to the success of a new play, that it ^ould be intro- 
duced by some lines from Bir. Dryden. The ordi- 
nar}' price of a prologue was two guineas ; but he 
cha-ged Southern three; ^not, young man,' said 
he, ^out of disrespect for you; but the players 
"have had my ^oods too cheap.' It was true enough; 
for, it is conjectured, that, with the benefit of a 
night, and the price of the copy, together, he did 
not receive, for his plays, more than one hundred 
pounds a-piece.* The puritans eschewed the thea- 
tre, as an abomination ; and, so licentious was it, at 
this time, that no man of reputation durst be seen 
in the house. The profits, therefore, were compa- 
ratively trifling; and, as an author had but one 
night for each play, he mu|t, at least, produce one 
play a month, to think of Rowing rich by the busi- 
ness. This, Dryden, fertile as he was, could not 
pretend to do ; and poverty, therefore, was a stand- 
ing subject of his lamentations. 

But he considered his lot as hard, chiefly on ac- 
count of the envious criticism, to which his supe- 
riority subjected him. His enemies soon obtained 
the secret of his testy sensibility; and they took 
special care to keep him plentifully suppfied with 
topics of anxiety. He was assidled by high and by 
low; in verse, and in prose ; in plays, prefacea, and 
separate essays. The duke of Buclangham, Butler, 
Martin Cliflbrd, and Dr. Sprat, ar^ all said to have 
participated in the composition of the Beheariol; 
a farce, in which Bayet is supposed to take ofl* the 
canting and fastidious pedantry of Dryden, and to 
ridicule his practice of being blooded and purged, 
just as he was ^oing to write. We deemed it worth 
while to mention this anecdote, because the Me^ 
hearsay though intended as a mere temporary per- 
formance, still takes its turn in the routine of the 

* Accorduig to Mr. Malone, his wintor and gammer benefit 
plays did not, upon an avenge, yield vim pounds a piece. 
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theatre. The other productions, in which jDryden 
was teazed, have long reposed in oblivion ; and it 
could serve no good purpose to bring them again 
into li^t. 

Nor was it in his feelings alone, that our poet had 
to suffer. A poetical Esaay on Seaire was written 
by the duke of Buckingham^iire, in 1679. It ap- 
peared anonymously ; and, as Dryden was suspect- 
ed of being the author, the earl of Rochester, the 
dutchess of Portsmouth, and some others, who 
were the heroes and heroines of the poem, sue 
ceeded in hiring some desperadoes to waylay and 
beat him.* 

Such a man, however, was not to be suppressed, 
either by criticism or beating. His r^utation in- 
creased in spite of opposition; and, at length, 
whenever an author had occasion to publish a book, 
he thought its only passport to celebrity would be 
an introduction by Dryden. Hitherto, his poetry 
liad been chiefly confined to hterary subjects. In 
1681, he adventured into politics ; and his Absalom 
and AcMtophel, a satire against the duke of Mon- 
mouth's faction, was so eagerly called for, that, 
according to Dr. Johnson's father, ^an old book- 
seller,' itff sale had not been equalled but by that of 
' SacheverelPs Trial/ Mr. Addison has accounted 
for its popularity in one way; and Dr. Johnson, in 
another. We think Dryden has said something 
more pertinent than either. ' There is a sweetness 
in good verse (says he) which tickles even while it 
hurts; and no man can be heartily .angry with him 
who pleases him against his wiU.' The poem was 

* Tbh treatment was tkus threatened by Rochester. *Toa 
write me m^rd, that I am oat of favour with a certain poet, whom 
I have admired for the disproportion of him and his attribntet. 
He ii a rarity which I cannot bat be fond of, as one would be of a 
hog ^at could fiddle, or a singing awl. If he fklls on me at the 
hhmt, which is his very good weapon in wit, I will foigive hira if 
you please; and leave the repartee to black VTiHL with a cudgel.' 
Arewardof fiAy pounds was offered for the discovery of 'black 
WiU.* and his associates ; but thev were never detected. Scott's 
Dryd. vol. i. 803. Wood denia this * bastina dping.' 
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smswered by various authors ; but the answers and 
the authors have been both forgotten. The 3\fedalf 
written upon the medal struck on lord Shafles- 
bur)r*8 acquittal from a prosecution by the ignoni^ 
mus of the ^and jury^ was published in the same 
year ; contained the same principles ; and was at- 
tacked by the same antagonists. The MedcU Re^ 
verted, by that destroyer of Dryden's peace, Elka- 
nah Settle, is said to have left the public opinion in 
equipoise, as to the merits of the two poems : and 
yet Elkanah Settie, after piecing out his thread of 
life, by contriving shows for fairs, and vending ele- 
gies and epithalamiums, from door to door, died, at 
last, forgotten, in a hospital ! • 

Dryden had shown himself a man of some conse- 
quence in the state ; and no sooner had King James 
ascended the throne, than his Catholic myrmidons 
sought to enlist his powers on the side of the 
church. By what process of reasoning they con- 
trived to bring over so impracticable a subject, it 
would be in vain to inquire. But popery was the re- 
ligfion of the court : Dryden had never been famed 
for bigotry in any religion ; and perhaps he yielded 
rather to the fasliion of the times, than to the arti- 
fices of the priests. At any rate, he became a 
Roman catliolic ; and, though he doubtless imagined, 
it was merely a harmless compliance with the hu- 
mour of the strongest party, he soon found himself 
tost into the pit of theological controversy ; and 
experienced, in due time, the futiUty of opposing 
' his own poetry to the logic of StilUngfleet. In 
March, 1686, the king, *in consideration of his 
many good and acceptable services,' granted him 
an addition of one hundred pounds a year to his 
pension. The Hind and Panther, or the church of 
Rome and the church of England, appeared about 
the year 1687 ;* and was parodied by Halifax and 

* It is said to have been composed in a country retirement at 
RushtoD, near his birthplace, in Huntingdon ; wnerCi about the 
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Prior, in the City Mouse and Country Mouse; and 
ridiculed by Thomas Brown, in three several dia- 
logues, in 1688, 1689, and 1690. 

We4 would it have been for Dryden, had he let 
popery alone; for, though, the next year, after the 
publication of tlie Hind and Panther, he had ano- 
ther occasion, in the birth of the prince, to strain 
lus notes in the catholic cause, ana to predict the 
blessings of a CathoUc succession ; yet a few little 
inontlis dissipated the bright illusion ; and it was, to 
him, by no means, the least calamitous event of the 
revolution, that he saw the laurel transferred from 
his own popish brow to' that of his old protestant 
enemy, 8hadwell. The exquisite satire of Mac 
Flecnoe shows how keenly he felt the mortification.* 
He could no longer expect to live by dedication 
and patronage; and, after waiting two years for the 
dis^pation of his unpopularity, he re-appeared in 
the old Une of dramatic composition. Some por- 
tion of his time was, also, devoted to a new version 
of Perseus and Juvenal ;t which appeared, in 1693, 

middle of the last oeaturr, an urn, with the subjoined inscription, 
was erected in what is called Dryden's Walk : * in memory or Drj- 
den, who frequented tbeK shades, and is here said to have com* 
posed his poem of the Hind and the Panther.' Scott's Dryd. vol. 
1.335. 

* We have here followed Dr. Johnson; but Mr. Scott says, 
* nothing is more certain than that Mac Fiecn^e was pttbliAed 
while Dryden was himself laureate.' Vol. i. p. 353. 

i* A personal allusion is evidently contained in the followinff 
Hues. 

Sinee noble arts in Rome have no support, 

A ragged virtue not a friend at court, 
No profit rises from th' ungrateful stage, 
My poverty increasing with ray age, 
*Tis time to givp my just disdain a vent, 
And, cursing, leave so base a^vemment. 

Juv. sat iii. 

In the original, there is nothipg about the court, or tlie stage, or 
the government :— 

Quando artibus, inquit, honestis 

Nullus in Urbe locus,^nulla emoluments labonim. 
Res hodie minor est, here quam fuit, atque eadem eras 
Deteret exiguis aliquid ; 
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In the following year, he commenced the arduous 
task of translatiag Virgil ; and, after a labour of 
three years, exhibited to his countrymen their first 
specimen of legitimate translation. The first lines 
are said to have been written with a diamond, upon 
a pane of glass, in a window of Chesterton-house, 
in Huntingdonshire, the residence of his kinsman 
and namesake, John Diyden, Esq. His last work 
was the Fables ; which were written by a contract, 
'signed, sealed, and delivered, being first duly 
etampt, in the presense of Ben, Portlock arid JViU. 
Congreve,' to deliver ten thousand verses to Jacob 
Tonson, bookseller, in consideration of the sum of 
three hundred pounds.* A part of these ten thou- 
sand verses was the Ode on St, Cecilia's Day; and 
another part was the first IHad in English, as a pre- 
lude to the version of the whole. But it was too 
late in the day to be planning schemes of future 
employment. Dryden was now about seventy 
years old : his limbs had long forsaken their office; 
and he died of a mortification in his leg. May 1st, 
1700. A slight inflammation of his toe became a 
g^grene by neglect ; and, though our poet's life 
might yet have been saved by amputating the limb, 
he refused to sustain the operation. < He was an 

* The FaUes eonttuned, when fioiahed, more than twelve thoa- 
nnd yer>et: and thongb, had they been deficient. J«cob would 
bive exacted his bond to the last Ime. we do not find, that he 
offered any gratuity for Oryf1en*« supererogation. Oar author was 
a contributor to T<Hison's lliird MHcellaay. ' The coniribution« 
although ample, (says Mr. Scott.) was not satisfkrtory to oM Jacob 
Tonson. who wrote on the sul^i a most mercantile expottala- 
tory letter to Drrden, which n fortunately still preserved, as a eOp 
lious specimen of the minutiae of a literary bargahi (If the seveo- 
teenth rentury. Tonson; with reference to Dryuen having oflTered 
a strange bookseller six hundred lines for tweaty guineas, enten 
into a question in the rule of three, by which ne discovers and 

groves, that far fifty guineas he has only fourteen hundred and 
>rty-six lines, whii-h he seems to take more unkindly, as he bad 
not counted the lines until he had paid the money ; from all which 
Jaco!) infers, that Dr^en ought, out of generosity, at ieast to 
throw him in somethmg to the bargain, especially as he had used 
him more kindly in. Juvenal, which, salth the said Jaeob^ is not 
nckooed so easy to traitsbite as Ovid.* VoL i. p. Ml. 
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eld m&n (he ssdd), and had not }ong to live by 
course, of nature, and therefore did not care to part 
with one limb, at such an a^e, to preserve an un- 
comfortable life in the rest. 

Wilson has preserved a curious story respecting 
his funeral. Dryden died on Wednesday rooming. 
The next day. Dr. Sprat, bishop of Rochester and 
dean of Westminster, made his widow a present of 
the ground, and all the abbey-fees. Lord Halifax and 
her son, Charles Dryden, also, proposed to bury him 
at his own expense ; and to bestow on him a mo- 
nument worth five hundred pounds. The proposal 
was accepted ; and, on Saturday morning, the hearse 
was ready to start, with eighteeitmounung coaches, 
when young lord Jeffries, and some of his rakish 
companions, happened to ride by $ and, being in- 
formed whose funeral it was, exc^sdmed, 'What, 
shall Dryden, the greatest honour and ornamei\t c^ 
the nation, be buried after this private manner ! No, 

gentlemen, let all that loved Mr. Dryden, and hov>ur 
is memory, alight and join with me in gaining^y 
lady's consent to let me have the honour of his 
interment, which shall be after another ; and I will 
bestow one thousand pounds on a monument in the 
abbey for him.' Lady Elizabeth, Dryden's widow, 
was then sick; and the sudden irruption of the 
company caused her to faint. Lord Jeffries kneel- 
ed, and, at length, the rest kneeled, by his desire, 
in order to obtain her consent ; but, as soon as her 
speech returned, she exclaimed, *No, no!' Lord 
Jeffries caught the word ; and, drowning her own 
reiterated denial, by roaring, * My lady says, * Go, 
go,' ' he rushed out of the room, and ordered the 
hearsemen to carry the corpse to Mr. Russel's, an 
undertaker in Cheapside. There it remained three 
days ; and, when the undertaker at lengtli sent to 
lord Jeffries, to know what he should do with it, 
his lordship was pleased to answer, Hhat tliose 
who observed the orders of a drunken frolic de- 
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served no better ; that he remembered nothing* at 
all of the matter ; and that he might do what he 
pleased with the corpse' The undertaker threat- 
ened to set it before lady Elizabeth's door. She 
grained a respite of a day ; and Charles Dryden 
addressed a civil letter to lord Jeffries ; who ag^aiii 
answered, 'that he knew nothing of the matter^ 
and would be troubled no more about it.* Lord 
Halifax and Dr. Sprat now made a similar answer $ 
and, in the end, Dr, Garth sent for the body to 
the college of physicians, and had it decently in- 
terred by subscription. He had been dead twelve 
days. Charles Dryden sent a challenge to lord 
Jeffries ; who returned no answer ; and would nei- 
ther receive a subsequent letter, nor admit the 
writer to an interview. Mr. Dryden then resolved 
to watch his opportunity and compel him to fight, 
•whenever they should meett His lordship heara of 
the design, and slunk out of town ; nor could Mr, 
Dryden ever succeed in meeting lum, to the day of 
hisideath.* 

The death of no English monarch was ever com- 
memorated with such a flood of poetry sis soon ap- 
peared upon that of Dryden. Every poet and poet- 
aster, male and female, in the kingdom, seemed to 
think it a duty to contribute an elegy or a panegy- 
ric ; and, besides a pamphlet o£ nine odes, composed 
by as many ladies, who called themselves the JVtve 
Muses, the elegiacs of other poets amounted to a 
volume, in two months, and were published, by 
Henry Plajrford, under the title of Jbuctus JBritan- 
tdcif or the Tears of the British Muses, for the Death 
of John Dryden. This was, in fact, his only monu- 
ment, for twenty years after his death ; when Shef- 
field, duke of Buckingham, erected one of perhaps 
more durable materials, in Westminster Abbey, 

* Wilson's Life of Congreve. Mr. Mblone has exploded some 
part of the story ; aod Mr. ScotC calls it a * rotoance.* Vol. i. 
p. 412. 
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with th^ simple inscription o^-^. Dansir. Muua 
1632. Mortuw 1 Mitii 1700. Johannes Sheffield^ 
Xhix Bucking'handenns pMidt, 1720. 

In his youth, Dryden seems to have been distin- 
guished for his beauty ; and his enemy, Melbourne, 
talks of the < blushing virgins' who * died' for his 
* dear sake.' He grew corpulent, as he grew old : 
and Rochester gave him the nickname of Poet 
Squab, In his latter years, his eye had lost a part 
of its lustre, anid his cheeks something of their 
smoothness and rotundity. In a book called Epi' 
grama upon the Painiings of the most eminent Jitas* 
tera, published in 1700, there is the following de- 
scription of Dryden's portrait by Closterman :— 

A sleepy eye be shows, and no sweet feature, 

Tet was rndeed a favourite of nature ; 

And, though the painter's art csth nerer show it 

That his exemplar was so grreat a poet, 

Tet are the lines and tints so subtly wrought 

Yoa may perceive he was a man of thought. 

Let no man think of collecting the personal dis 
position of an author from the character of his 
writings. * Posterity (says an acquaintance of Dry- 
den, in the Gentleman's Magazine, for 1745) is ab- 
solutely mistaken as to that great man: though 
forced to be a satyrist, he was the mildest creature 
breathing, and the readiest to help the young and 
deserving. Though his comedies are horribly full 
of double entendre, yet 'twas owing to a false com- 
plaisance. He was, in company, the modestest man 
that ever conversed.' This character, though evi- 
dently from the hand of friendship, will serve, in 
some measure, to verify the still more flattering 
delineation of Congee ve. 

' He was (says the latter) of a nature exceedingly 
humane and compassionate ; easily forgiving injuries, 
and capable of a prompt and sincere reconciliation 
with them who had oflended him. His friendship, 

VOL. XI. B 
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when he professed it, was much beyond his profes* 
Sions ; and I have been told of strong and generous 
instances by the persons themselves who received 
them, though his hereditary income was little more 
than a bare competency. As his reading had been 
very extensive, so was he very happy in memory, 
tenacious of every thing that he had read. He was 
not more possessed of knowledge, than he was 
communicative of it. But then hj^ communication 
of it was by no means pedantic, or imposed upon 
the conversation ; but just such and went so far, as, 
by the natural turns of the discourse in which he 
was engaged, it was necessarily promoted or re* 
quired. He was extremely ready and gentle in his 
correction of the errors of any writer, who thought 
fit to consult him ; and fully as ready and patient to 
admit of the reprehension of others, in respect to 
his own oversights or mistakes.* He was of very 

* One would be a little tceptical ai fo this fact, if it were not 
known that Dryden fiequently altered his lines at the suggestion 
of his friends,— and if some instances had not come down of his 
readiness to be set in the right, b^ those around him. Mr. Malone, 
amone others, has given us the following anecdote of Dr. LocKier. 
*I w. 9 about seventeen, (savs the dean of Peterborough,) when I 
first came to town; an odd looking boy, with shore rough hair, and 
th.u sort of awkw »rdnes8 which one always brings out of the eoun> 
try with one : however, in spite of my bashfulness and appearance, 
I used nuw and then lo thrust myself into WilPs, to have the plea- 
sure of seeing die most celebrated Ivits of that time, who used to 
resor thither. The second time that ever I was there, Mr. Dryden 
was !»peaking of his own things, as he fre<iuently did, especially of 
such AS had been published. * If any thing of mine is good (says 
he) *ti:^ my Mac Flcrknoe ; and I vala«> myself the more on it, lie- 
cause it is the first piece of^ ridicule written in heroics. Lockier 
overhearing this, )>lu< ked up his spirits so far, as lo say, in a voice, 
just luud enough to be heard, that Mac Flecknoe whs a very fine 
poe-ii. but th»t he had not imHgined it to bt- the first that ever was 
wi-oie that wny. On this Dryden turned short upon him, as sur- 
prised at his interposing; asked.him how long he had been a deakr 
in poetry ; and »dde«l, with a smile,-*' But pray, sir, what is it, that 

£)ii did imagine to have bt-en writ so before?* Lockier named 
o lean's Lictren, and I'assone^s Secchia Rapita; which he had 
read, and knew Drjden had borrowed some strokes from each. 
• ^Tis I rue,' says Di-jden;— 'I had forgot them.' A little after, Dry- 
den went out, »nd m going. six>ke to Lockier again, and desired 
him to come to him the next duy. Lockier wm highly delighted 
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eady, I may say, of very pleasing access ; bat some- 
thing' slow, and, as it were, diffident in his advances 
to others. He had something in his nature, that 
abhorred intrusion into any society whatsoever. 
Indeed, it is to be regretted, that he was rather 
blameable in the other extreme ; for, by that means, 
he was personally less known, and, consequently, 
liis character might become liable both to misap- 
prehensions and misrepresentations. To the best 
of my knowledge and observation, he was of all 
men that ever I knew, one of the most modest, and 
the most easy to be discountenanced in his ap- 
proaches either to his superiors or his equals.' 

This extreme modesty, however, must be con- 
fined exclusively to his personal intercourse with 
society ; for his public performances too unequivo- 
cally show, that, in dll hterary matters, he was a 
good deal vain, and not a Uttle envious. He is al- 
ways talking of himself in his dedications and pre- 
faces ; and, besides the exertions, which he con- 
stantly made to pluck down aspiring rivals, the 
renowned Jacob Tonson told Spence, * that Dryden 
would compliment Crowne, when a play of his fail- 
ed, but was cold to him, if he met with success.' He 
used sometimes to say, that Crowne had some ge- 
nius ; but he always added, ' that his father and 
Crowne's mother were very well acquainted.' 

That Dryden was not forward and talkative, on 
all occasions, may easily be believed ; but that he 
was taciturn to any thing like stupidity, we have no 
sufficient proof. There are those, who can be as 
loquacious as swallows among their own particular 
friends ; but whc/m the presence of a stranger will 
strike dumb. Dryden knew his own worth ; and 
we admire the frankness with which he so often 
tells us so. He was too generous to grudge his 



whh the invitaUoii, uid wti well acquainted with him at longai he 
fired.' Malone*! Dryden^voL I p. 481. 
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conversation to his intimftte acquaintances ; but, for 
a stranger, he deemed it worth solicitation, if it 
were worth having. * Silence and chat (says a co- 
temporary*) are distant enough, to have a conve- 
nient discourse come between them ; uid thus far 
I agree with you, that the company of thetiuthor 
of Absalom and Achitophel is more valuable, though 
not so talkative, than that of the modem men of 
banter; for what he says is Hke what he writesi, 
much to the purpose, and full of mighty sense; and 
if the town were for any thing desirable, it were 
for the conversation of him, and one or two more 
of the same character.' Dryden justly boasts, that 
he enjoyed the society of the first men in the king- 
dom ; and such society w^as, in those days, to be 
purchased by something besides silence. 

It is not unlikely, indeed, that Dryden frequently 
withl eld a thought, in conversation, which, he ima- 
gined, might be turned to better account in his 
writing^. At all events, there was not always by 
his side an honest chronicler to record his wise or 
witty sayings; and, of the few, which chance or 
friendship has preserved, two are of doubtful au- 
thority, and the other is scarcely worth claiming. 
' He is said (says Mr. Scott) to have been the original 
of the repartee to the Duke of Buckingham^ who, 
in bowling, offered to lay • his soul to a turnip,* or 
something sllU more vile. * Give me the odds,' said 
Dryden, ' and I take the bet.' When his wife (who 
had unfortunately rendered him no fHend to matri- 
mony) wished to be a book, that she might enjoy 
more of his company, ' Be an almanack, then, my 
dear,' said the poet, * that I may change you once a 
year.'f A friend was astonished, that even D'Ufrey 
could write such stuff as a play they had just wit- 
nessed. * Ah, Sir,* repUed Dryden, * you do not 

* Quot(>(l by Mr. Scott, vol. i. p. 458, note, 
t Mr. Scott expresses no doubts, as to the originality of thit 
anecdote. "We have heard ic of some one else. 
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know my friend Tom as well as I do ; I'll answer 
for him, he can write worse yet.* 

We have no particular account of Dryden's moral 
liabits ; but, if they had been exceptionable, he had 
enemies enough to make it known ; and, with the 
exception of an amour with Mrs. Reeves, an actress, 
before his marriage, they have not recorded a single 
instance of his immorality. But, though he might 
not have been immoral himself, no person can doubt, 
that he contributed to make others so. The man, 
who writes for bread, must write for popularity ; 
and, in Dryden's time, no Writings were popular, 
but such as were indecent. This was an easy con* 
dition ; and Dryden was punctual in his compliance. 
It was equally :the fashion of the times to ply the 
great with dedications : outrageous flattery, in a 
dedication, says Mr. Scott, was then as much a 
matter of course, as the words 'your obedient, 
humble servant,' in a modern epistle; and, what 
contributed to increase the extravagance of such 
performances, the amount of the recompense was 
proportionate to the fulsomeness of the adulation. 
For Dryden, this was another easy condition ; and, 
so determined was he to reap its advantages, that, 
when he had finished Virgil, he dedicated the Pas- 
torals to one lord, the Georgies to another, arid the 
£neid to a third. But we have been speaking 
rather the language of apology, than of truth. 
Dryden never seems to regret the necessity of com- 
plying with the vices of his age ; and, while it is 
certain, that he got little by the alacrity of his pros- 
titution, we can scarcely doubt, that he, who could 
preserve his popularity, in remodulating the num- 
bers of English poetry, could hardly have lost it, in 
attempting to reform its immorality. If, however^ 
a tardy repentance can atone for a hfe of transgres- 
sion, it should be mentioned, in exculpation of Dry- 
den, that, when, towards the end of his days, he was 
arraigned for licentiousness and profanity, by Col- 

b2 
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tier, he pleaded guilty to the charge, and cast him- 
self upon the mercy of his accuser. • 

His religious tergiversation has been another 
theme of reproach. His biogt^ophers are not agreed^ 
as to the religion, which he inherited from his pa- 
rents. Dr. Johnson says, it was that of the ansiihap- 
tists ; and Mr. Scott has rendered it extremely pro- 
bable, that it was puritamsm. It is not likely, that 
he would have become a martyr for either : we have 
it from his own testimony, that, in his riper years, 
he was tittle better than an infidel ;* and nothing iB 
clearer, than that, at the accession of James, he 
turned an ardent catholic. Mr. Scott labours to 
prove, that this conversion was the result of our 
author's own unassisted reflection ; and, though he 
confesses, that interest very strongly cmncided with 
conviction, heis persuaded, that interest only served 
to confirm, wh^ reasoning had already atchieved. 
The Religio Laid is thought to contain the process 
of log^c, by which he effected his conversion ; and 
the firmness, with which he adhered to his new re- 
ligion, after it had not only ceased to correspond 
with his interest, — ^but was become one of its most 
serious obstacles, — ^is considered as a decisive proof 
of his ori^nal ^ncerity, and thorough persuasion. 
Persons, less charitable than Mr. Scott, would an- 
swer, that the Religio Laid, must have been written 
to please King James; and that the obstinacy of his 
conviction was the result of his pride. 

We know tittle of Dryden*^ domestic habits. His 
mornings were spent in study : he dined with his 
family about two o'clock ; and, after dinner, repaired 
to Will's CoflTee House, the rendezvous of aU the 
cotemporary wits. He had a particular chair, which 
'^as placed by the chimney, in winter, and near the 

* My tbougrhtkM youth was winged with nUn denies; 
My manhood lonr misled by wandering fires. 
Followed fidse lighu ; and, when their giimpse was gone, 
My pride (track out new qmddet of her own* 

Hind end Paritfier. 
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balcony, in summer; and from which, as the yice- 
g^rent of Apollo, he pronounced his oracular sen- 
tences, upon all matters of literature and criticism. 
He was a g^eat taker of snuiT; and * a pinch from 
Dryden's box' was con»dered as a distinguished 
honour. Mr. Scott, himself an editor of old ballads, 
very properly 'records with pride,' that he was a 
lover of such poetry ;* and we learn from various 
parts of his writings, that he was a believer in judi- 
cial skstrology. His son Charles was taken sick at 
Rome ; and Dryden had the happiness to persuade 
himself, that he had ascertained precisely the time, 
when he would b^gin to convalesce. * Towards the 
latter end of this month, September, (says he, in a 
letter to his sons, then at Rome,) Charles will begin 
to recover his perfect health, according to his na^ 
tivity, which, casting* it myself, 1 am sure is true ; 
and jiU things hitherto have happened accordingly 
to the very time that I predicted them.'f 

It is natural to ask, what became of these sons, 
and the rest of Dryden's family P He married Lady 
Elizabeth Howard ; and slander did not fail to in- 
sinuate, that ' there were very precious reasons for 
it^ too.' That the union was displeasing* to the 
friends of the lady, we can readily believe ; but that 

*Vol i.p.4«0. 

t It must not be concluded, that Dryden was peeitliar in this 
superstition. It was the fskbion of the titnes; and so much im- 
portance, indeed, was attached to the prt^lii.tions of astroiogers, 
that, in 1647, General Fairfax sent a coach and four to brin^ tlie 
two riral worthies, William Lilly and John Booker, to his head- 
quarters. Nor was the vaffe conlined to England. In 1659, ihc 
tame Wi Itam Lilt) received from the king of Sweden a gold chain, 
for the many fine tilings uhich he had foretold of that monarch* 
Bat,in 1666, his pretensions to divination had nearlv plunged him 
into a fatal scraite. He had publishe<l, fifteen years before, a book, 
c«li«d Monarchy or no Monarchy ; at the end of which there ^tM, 
an appendix of thirty two wood-cots, representing the future destK> 
nies of E^iigland. The thirteenth was a city in flwmesy'and, when the 
great fire took place in London in 1666, a committee of |>arliameut, 
•QtpectiDg, that Lilly might have nndertaken to fulfil his own pro* 
phesT, sammoned the innoc^ntastrologer before them. He explain- 
ed hii imeation ; and they let him go. Godw. Phh pp. 97-99. 
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it took place as a choice of evils, there is not an 
iota of proof. Dryden*» biographers have ag^ed 
to endow his lady with a very unhappy disposition ; 
and surely the bitter invectives against matrimony, 
which so frequently occur in the writings of our 
author, could never have come from a man, who 
enjoyed much domestic feUcity. The temper of 
Lady EHzabeth is represented as so intolerable, 
that her husband always fled into the country, when 
she came to town; and she was seldom visited, 
either by her own friends, or by those of Dryden. 
For our own parts, we cannot abandon her to the 
mercy of those, who, in the zeal of editorship or 
biography, are ctisposed to think, that others must 
always have been in the fault^ when Dryden's 
peace was disturbed. It is not certainly a circum- 
stance against her original affection, that she hum- 
bled the pride of her birth to marry a man, who 
was writing for his daily bread. She doubtless felt 
above Dryden's relations ; and, after the marriage, 
her own relations probably felt above her. The 
visits of the one she repelled : those of the others, 
she could not attract : Dryden himself was so com- 
pletely devoted to his pen, that he could give her 
little of his own time ; and thus the unhappy lady 
saw herself cut off, at once, from the society of all 
the world, — deserted by the friends, whom she 
esteemed, and neglected by the man, whom she 
adored. Was she to bear all this with silent equini- 
roity ? Can we wonder, that she wished herself a 
book, that she might enjoy more of her husband's 
society ? Or is it an additional proof of her want of 
affection, that the conduct of Lord Jeffries, at Dry- 
den's funeral, rendered her inconsolable ; that her 
bnun was turned, soon after his death; and that she 
died a maniac, in the summer of 1?'14 ? 

The offspring of this ill-starred marriage were 
Charles, John, and Erasmus Henry Dryden, Charles 
was bom in 1666 ; entered Westminster School, in 
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1683; and went to Cambridge, three years after* 
wards. He became, abnost of course, an author ; 
but he followed his father with very unecjual steps. 
in 1692, he was appointed Chamberlain of tne 
Household to Pope Innocent XII.; returned to 
England, in 1698; was his father's administrator, in 
17(X) ; and, on the 20th of August, 1704, was drowned 
in an attempt to swim across the Thames. 

John Dryden was bom in 1667, or 1668 ; entered 
Westnunster School, in 1682 ; and was elected to 
Oxford, in 1685. He followed Charles to Rome ; 
and officiated as deputy chamberlain. A comedy 
of Ms was acted in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, in 1696. 
He travelled in Sicily and Malta, in 1700-1 ; and 
died at Rome, soon after his return* 

Erasmus Henry Dryden was bom in 1669. He, 
also, went to Rome ; and became a captain in the 
Pope's Guards. On the death of his brother John, 
he returned to England ; and, in 1708, succeeded 
to the title, without the estate, of his gi*and&ther. 
Sir Erasmus Dr}'^den. The estate had been de- 
vised, by Sir Robert Dryden, to Edward Dryden, 
eldest son of Erasmus, the younger brother of the 
poet ; — ^with whom Sir Erasmus Henry resided, 
until his death, in 1710. 

The necessitous circumstances of Dryden, while 
they formed an excuse for his faults, were, by no 
means, the least cause of his excellencies. He had 
a mind peculiarly fitted for reasoning and analysis ; 
and, when his powers of argument were sparingly 
employed, they gave a character of unusual vigour 
to aU his composition. They seemed to add the 
force of logic to the fascination of poetry. Yet 
logic and poetry are things radically discrepant; 
and, if suffered to act too long upon each other, the 
poetry must either evaporate in conceits, or sink 
into frigidity. It is what chemists would call a eub- 
UmaHorty or a freexing^mixture; — and the few expe- 
riments, which Dryden had leisure to make, are 
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sufficient to render us thankful, that he found no 
time to make more. Most of his early poems are 
merely the fumes of conceit ; and the ^rmiu JHSrtt- 
bilia is Uttle better than a cold, smooth level of rhe- 
torical metaphors. It was well, that necessity com- 
pelled him to bestow less labour upon his subse- 
quent productions ; for, though comparative haste 
has betrayed him into occasional flats, that haste 
was the only thing which left him at liberty to soar. 
Mexmider^s Feaat, — which alone would have ren- 
dered the poet immortal, — was finished at a single 
sitting. His pen was seldom out of his hand. One 
subject had scarcely been dropt, when another was 
taken up ; and Dryden's imagination seems to have 
been equally fertile and ready upon them all. Ideas 
flowed in from every quarter ; and he was obliged 
to put down, almost indiscriminately, whatever oc- 
curred. He could not stop to choose : — ^there was 
no time to be brief. Some things could have been 
expunged; some we could wish corrected; and 
others might have been abridged : Yet we could 
hardly have trusted either of these operations to 
the hands of the author himself. 

It is certain, that he never did retouch a poem 
afler it was once pubUshed ; and. Dr. Johnson has 
thought it worth while to remark, that, though 'the 
hastiness of his productions might be the enect of 
necessity, his subsequent neglect could hardly have 
any other cause than impatience of study.' This 
would have been a very good antithesis, if written 
of an author,, who was so independent of circum- 
stances, that he might lay down, and resume, his 
pen at pleasure: But, the biographer of Dryden 
should have been the last man to cast such a reflec- 
tion upon Mm; who had scarcely finished one pro- 
ductioU) before he was driven to another ; and who, 
to comply witli his engagements, was obliged to 
write, almost incessantly, night and day. Did such 
» piteous expostulation as this, ever come from a 
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iTian, who was * impatient of study ?' • If it please 
God (he writes to Tonson, while labouring' to pro- 
cure a supply of money for his son Charles, who was 
then sick at Rome) — * If it please God that I must 
die of over-study, I cannot spend my lifp better 
than in preserving- his.' Had Dr. Johnson forg-otten 
the anecdote, which he related upon the authority 
of Lord Bolingbroke? — *that one day, when the 
latter visited Dryden, they heard, as they were con- 
versing", another person entering the house. * This,* 
said Dryden, * is Tonson. You will take care not to 
depart before he goes away : for I have not com- 
pleted the sheet wluch I promised him ; and, if you 
leave me unprotected, I must suffer all the rudeness 
to which his resentment can prompt his tongue.'* 
It is upon the authority of the same Lord Boling- 
broke, that Mr. Scott has related another anecdote, 
which shows Dryden's impatience of study. He 
found him, one morning", in great agitation ; and, 
on enquiring the cause, * I have been up all night,* 
replied the old bard : * my musical friends made me 
promise to write them an Ode for the Feast of St. 
Cecilia; and here it is, finished at one sitting.'f In- 
deed, Dryden's enemies, when they had exhausted 
every other topic of abuse, turned even his patient 
industry into a reproach. *A camel (says MeU 
bourn) will take upon him no more burden, than is 
sufficient for his strength; but there is another 

• The reader will iwo'lect that this amiable penona^e n immor* 
talized in rwu line* of the Dumiad; in une of which he is called the 

* geninl Jaoub;* and. iu th<^' other, the * left legged Jacob.' On one 
occasion, Dryden silenced his importunity, and made him easy, for 
a time, by sending him the following portrait of himself :— 

With leering looks, bull-facetl, and freckled fair, 
With two left legs, and Judas coloured hair, 
And frowzy pores, that taint the ambient air. 

* Tt U the dog,* said ihe poet to the messenger, * that he irho wrote 
these can wntc more.' Scott, vol. i. p. 390. 

t Scott, voU i. p. -fO*. 
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beast that crouches under all.' Was it well, to ptO" 
nounce an oracle against the indolence of such a 
manP 

The greater part o£ this laborious life was spent 
in writing tragedies; in defending them, when 
written ; of in showing others how to write them. 
Dryden's early taste was fashioned upon Spanish 
model ; and his first plays were little more than ro- 
mances of knight errantry reduced to the form of 
dramatic dialogue. He then abused Otway; and 
scarcely knew, that there was such a writer as ShsdL- 
n>eare. He was unacquainted with the passions, in 
■ their simple state. They must ' all,' to use his own 
language, ' be set in a ferment/ Nothing must be 
naturaiC because it would be common-place; and 
whatever was simple, was thought silly. Any body 
could turn machmeiy by the natund current of 
things; but it required a person of rare ingenuity 
to set the wheels in motion by steam. The trage- 
dian, who could write tlie best fustian, was the most 
successful poet f and the hero, who made the loud- 
est noise, was considered as the best fellow. That 
the language might be more sonorous and declama- 
toiy, it was thrown into rhjnme ? and the writer's 
object was effectually gained, when he had split 
the ears of the groundlings. Such was the charac- 
ter of Dryden's early tragic poetry ; nor was it till 
late in life, that he began to obserre that real feel- 
ing is never ostentatious ; and that the emotions of 
the heart are not to be awakened by noise. 

By what topics of persuasion, he became a convert 
to nature, it would be vain to inquire. Some think 
that the Reheanal first unsettled his faith in decla- 
mation and romance ; but the Mehearsal was aimed 
rather at the foibles of his character, than the faults 
of his poetry. Perhaps the better reason was, that 
he saw himself no longer so pre-eminently ^stin- 
guished above his cotemporaries in the art and mys- 
tery of fabricating dramatic romances in rhyme. 



He had tanght the barbarians how to conquer Mm ; 
and Blkanah Settle, alone, bad produced a tragedy, 
which was quite as bombastic, and rather more 
popular, than his own.* It was time, therefore, to 
change his system of tactics; and, in order to go as 
contrary as possible from his £)iemies, he resolved 
thencerorward to follow nature. Shakspeare now 
became a favourite : Otway was no longer treated 

* Dr. JohnMOi tx^onomiced a dorntSj in tliU hehalt, which Mt. 
Scott htt thoof^ht worthy of reoeutioii. * Let it be remerobeved 
Qte aayi) that minds ftr^ not lerdled in their powers but where they 
•re fint lerefied in their desires.' This is makinf die vicoar of the 
bow depend upon the dlreetion of the Aaft ; ana thoogh it mav be 
trae o( a manN perfbnnanees, we do not see how it can app(y to 
hb poweo. But, even if the renuuk wefie rig;oroiuly correct, it 
wouM create no distinction in iavoar of either party ;-~fijr, if Dry* 
den's powers would have been greater, had his desires been more 
ocalted, by what rule of criticism, mnst the same measure of eluirity 
be denied to Settle? We are inclined to diink, nudeed, that, if a 
meeesnon of untpward <Sireumstances had not cast t!he latter below 
aU power of emuhition, he might hare merited, on more thMi one 
aceount, the hypothetical epitaph of Johnson i^Here liet the MUwal 
and Antagonist ofDryden ! I>o these lines, for imtance, deserve to 
be ahosea in indh as ar^ imme^idy soiijoined? 

Itow finely would the sparks he caught to-day, 
Should a Whig poet write a Tory ptay, 
And yon, possessed with rage heliwe, should fend 
Your random shot abroad, and maul a friend ? 
For you. we find, too cttea hks and clap. 
Just as you live, speak, think, and fight--liy hap. 
And poets, we all know, can dange, like you, 
And are alone to their own interests true ; 
Can write against all sense, nay eveti their own: 
Hie vdiicle called pendm makes it down. 
I^o ftar of cudgels, when there's hope of bread ; 
A wett filled paunch forgets a broken head* 

Settle, 

la fire>worla glv« lum leave to tent his spite. 
Those are the only serpents he can write; 
The height of his ambition is, we know, 
To be the master of a pappet>show ; 
On that one stage his works may yet appear, 
And a months harvest keeps h^m all the year. 

roi,. XI. c 
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with contempt ; and the following manifesto, as n 
prologue to Anmg Zebe^ announced the new order 
of things. 

Oar author, by experienee, find« it tme, 
*Th rnnch more bald to pletse himself than you ; 
And, ottt of no fSBigned modesty, this day 
Dawns his laborioas trifle of phiy : 
Not that ii*s worse tbui what before he writ, 
But he has now another taste of wh ; 
And, to eonftru a truth, though out of dme. 
Grows weary of his kmg<*hyved mistress, Rlume. 
Passion's too fierre to be in fetters bound, 
And nature flies him lilce enchanted ground : 
"What verse can do, he has peclbcmed in this, 
"Which he presumes the most comet of his ; 
But, spite of all his pride, a secret shame 
invades his breast at Shakspeare*s sacred name : 
Awed, when he hears his godlike Romans rage, 
He, in a just despair, would quit the stage ; 
And, to an age less poBshed,more unskilled, 
Does, with d^dain, the fbremost hoDours }ield. 

Buty notwithstanding this seeming penitence of 
confession, our author would never a<hnit, that his 
conversion to Nature and Shakspeare was effect- 
ed by any ailments from his antagxmists ; and we 
cannot but a&iire the ingenuity of an acknowledg- 
ment, which was rendered so completely nugatory, 
not only by the very play, to which it was a pro- 
logue, — ^but by the covert reservation of the autnor, 
that the audience would, after all, be much easier 
'pleased' with his old taste, than his 'new.' In- 
deed, with his present sentiments, he despaired of 
writing any thing, which they would tolerate ; and 
he accordingly beg^n to look about him, for em- 
ployment in some poetical work more congenial to 
his powers. * If I must be condemned to rhyme, 
(says he, to the earl of Musgrave, in the dedication 
of Arung Zebe^) I should find some ease by my 
change of punishment. I desire to be no longer the 
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Siftyphus of the stag^ ; to loll up a stone with end- 
leas labour, which, to follow the proverb, gaiher»no 
fTMM, and which is perpetually falling^ down again. 
I never thought myself fit for an employment, where 
ihany of my predecessors have excelled me in all 
kinds ; and some of my cotemporaries, even in .my 
own partial judgment, have outdone me in comedy.' 
He then ' hopes to make some amends for his ill 
plays, by an heroic poem ;' throws out a mysterious 
hint at the subject;* and, after reminding the eari 
of Augustus and Maecenas, concludes by saying,-^ 
* For my own part, I am satisfied to have offered 
the design ; and it may be to the advantage of my 
reputation to have it renised.' We are not told, that 
his grace ever took the hint ; and it is certain, that 
our author enjoyed all the * advantage' of having his 
' design refused.' 
He now reverted to the drama;! but, soon after. 



* It mu the adventuref of King Arthur ; and it is amnnng to tee 
Brvden valuing himself upon the first suggestion of a design, whieh 
Ina been enteroUned by tw% at least, t^ his predecessors. In 
l>ramroond*s notes of a eonTersation between himself and ^nson, 
there ii the fbllowing passage : * He (Jonson) said there was ito toch 
leround for an epic poem as King Arthur's fortanes, and that Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney had au mtention tohaTe transferred all his Arcadia to 
the stories of King Arthur.* Biog. Britt. A. 3785. W. 2783. At the 
instance of Milton, hn nephew. Edward Phillips, became the edi- 
tor of IHvmmond's works ; and it was piobaWy in coos*>qurnce of 
tl^ sentence just quoti d, that, n^l^ the ibrroer,in his Mantut, was 
enani«nting the salgects fit for epie poetry, he excl^ms >- 



i si reea son talem eoneedat amieum, 
I deeoiAsse viriVB qui tarn head ndric, 
Si quandd indigenas rerocabo in cannina reges, 
^fTurdmque etiam sub terns belta raorentem ! 

i* ThtlStme rflfuuetnet, written after this return, was an attempt 
to convert AmodMe Lut into a rhyming tragedy; and when Dry- 
den communicated his design toMilton. he is said to have answcrra, 
'Aye, you may tt^ my verses if you will.* Scott, p. 170. Oodw. Ph. 
App. vol. i. p. 339. Either this answer made an ineffacabif im- 
pression on Dryden, or t€^ was, in his time, a well known technical 
word ; for. in a translation of a lampomt of Perseus, against Nero, 
M|r poet has used almost the very bmguage of Milton : 
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tttmed flatiiist. And perhaps he could not hsvd 
made a better choice. The argumentative torn oi 
his mind could here be employed with peculiar e£» 
feet : it added the weight of reason to the keenness 
of inrective ; and his yery first effort was crowned 
with a succesBy which perhaps he scarcely durst to 
anticipate. The definquents, whom he>8tnLck» were 
not such transgressors of good taste, as had offend- 
-ed every body in general, — but no person in partis 
cular. They had angled out Dryden as the object 
of especial abuse; uid he took the field against 
them, therefore, not so much to redress the pniblie 
wrongs, as to revenge a private quarrel. He had 
every motive to exercise his utmost vigour. He 
could not have wiitten with such force and vehe- 
mence ag^ainst mere stupidity in the abstract. It 
was personal antipathy that made him tip his shalfo 
with venom, and draw them to the head. 

There is one quality in Dryden's satire, which, we 
believe, is not to be found in any poet before him, 
whether ancient or modern^ It is that of repre- 
senting his enemies as actuated by an inverted cu^ 
pidity of what all other men would be the most ao^ 
hcMciU3 to shun ;<— -as claiming a sort of negative 
birthright to stupidity and dulness. It is idle to 
pretend, that any person could be seriously ambi- 
tious of reigning absolute ' through all the realms 
of Nonsense ;' of aspiring to the tluone of Dulneas ; 
or of priding himself upon being * the illustriona 
Conqueror &t Commcm-sense.* Yet, to su|^OBe» 
that unassisted nature could never give birth to 
such profound bathos as appeared in the poetry <^ 
his enemies, — ^and that it must, therefore, have been 
produced by the prepense stupidity of the authors; 
that it was not what they were imable to help, — ^but 

But to law namben and mifiiriih^d Tcne, 
Sireet Mmnd it added now, to make it tent^ 



1 
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the very things for which they were labouring ;•— not 
the effect of innate dulness, — ^but the result of no 
small ingenuity ; — was surely an original, and a most 
effectual method of throwing contempt upon an an> 
ti^nist. .Aaid it was the more effectual, because it 
formed at once, the sword, and the buckler, of the 
author. When Dryden's enemies accused him, in 
tarn, of being a blockhead, he did not pretend to 
deny it ; but alleged, that it was both fair and ne- 
cessary to treat an enemy with his own weapons,— 
to oppose dulness to dulness, and turn blockhead 
in self-defence. 

. Nor was it in his poetry alone, that this spirit of 
jovial contempt was displayed. There is not, per- 
haps, in all his writings a more spirited and satirical 
passage, than the following invective against Mel- 
b<fume :— ' Melbourne, who is in orders, (says he, 
in the preface to the Fablet,) pretends among the 
rest this quarrel to me, that I have fallen foul on 
priesthood : If I have, I am only to ask pardon of 
good priests, and am afraid his part of the repanu 
tion will come to little. Let him be satisfied, that 
he shall not be able to force himself on me as an 
adversary. I contemn him too much to enter into 
competition with him. His own translations of 
yir^ have answered his criticisms on mine. If, as 
they say, he has declared in print, he prefers the 
version of Og^lby to mine, the world has made him 
the same compliment; for it is agreed on all hands, 
that he writes even below Ogilby. That, you will 
say, is not easily to be done ; but what cannot Mel- 
bourne bring about P I am satisfied, however, that, 
while he and I live together, I shall not be thought 
the worst poet of the ag^. It looks as if I had de« 
sired him underhand to write so ill against me ; but 
upon my honest word, I have not bribed him to do 
me this service, and am wholly guiltless of his 
pamphlet. It is true, I should be glad to persuade 

c2 
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him to continue his good offices^ and wiite nidi 
another critique on any thing of mine ; for I fi]id» 
^7 experience, he has a g^eat stroke with the rea- 
der, when he condemns any of my poems^ to make 
the wQrid have a better opinion of them. He has 
taken some pains with my poetry ; but nobody will 
presume to take the same with his. If I had tricen 
to the church, (as he affirms, but which was nerer 
in my thoughts), I should have had more sense, if 
not more grace, than to have turned myself out of 
my benefice, by writing libels on my parishioners. 
But his account of my manners and my principka, 
is of a piece with his cavil, and his poetry ; and so 
I am done with him for ever/ 

There is another passage in his prosaic satires^ 
which we cannot resist the temptation of quoting. 
He is speaking of Thomas Hunt and Thomas Shad- 
well ; the latter of whom was excessively oorpulent. 
Dryden always called him O^. ' Even this (Hunt) 
their celebrated writer,' says Dryden, * knows no 
inore of style and English than the northern dic^ 
tator ; as if dulness and clumsiness were htal to 
the name of Tom, It u true, he is a fool in three 
languages more than the poet ; for, they say, he 
understands Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, from all 
which, to my certain knowledge, I acquit the other. 
Og may write against the king, if he pleases, so 
long as he drinks for him ; and his writings will ne- 
ver do the ^vemraent so much harm, asTiis drink- 
ing will do It good; for true subjects will not b^ 
much perverted by his libels -, but the wine duties 
rise considerably by^ his claret He has often called 
me an atheist in pnnt ; I would believe mare cha- 
ritably of him, and that he only goes the broad way, 
because the other is too narrow for him. He may 
see, by this, that I do not delight to meddle with 
his course of life, and his immoralities; though I 
have a long bead-roll of them. I have faitherto con- 



tented nnrself with tlie li^culous part of him, which 
is enou^n, in all consoience, to employ one man ; 
even without the story of his hite fall at the Old 
Devi], where he broke no ribs, because the hardness 
of the stairs could reach no bones; and, for my 
part, I do not wonder, how he came to fall, for I 
DMve always known him heavy: the miracle is, how 
he got up again. I have heard of a sea captain so 
fat as he, who, to escape arrests, would lay himself 
flat upon the ground, and let the bailiffs carry him 
to prison, if they could. If a messensper or two, nay, 
we may put in three or four, should come, he has 
friend^ advertisement how to escape them. But, 
to leave him who is not worth any further consi- 
deration, now I have done laughing at him,-*-would 
every man knew his own talent, and that they, who 
are only bom for drinking, would let both poetiy 
andprose alone !' 

¥lien we said, that Dryden was peculiariy fitted 
for satiric composition, we had forgotten, uiat the 
Ode to St. Cecilia, gave him the unmvided ' crown' 
c^ lyric poetry. He was himself sufiioiently aware 
of its merits ; and, if we can easily pardon Horace's 
boast of exegi monumetUum aere perermiuas we shall 
find no difficulty in admitting Dryden's honest ego- 
tism, in calling this a nobler ode than ever -umm, or 
ever W2^ be produced.* Nor were his cotempo- 
raries deaf to its excellencies. It was first per- 
formed on the stage, the 19th of February, 1736 ; 
and, in the papers of the next day, it is said, 'there 
never was, upon the like occasion, so numerous and 
splendid an audience in any theatre in London.'f 
* I am glad to hear from all hands,' says the author, 
in a letter to Tonson, * that ray Ode is esteemed 
Hie best of all my poetry, by all ihe town. I thought 
so myself, when I writ it; but, being old> I mis- 

* MftknieVi Dryden, yqU u 

t Bfumey'iifistoryofMiiikjTol. 
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trusted my own judgment'* Tbe spots of defect, 
in such a production, are so completely lost in the 
general blaze of excellence, that criticism, ahnost 
in vain, endeavours to point Ihem out. Dr. Johnson 
thoug'ht the * conclusion vicious ;' as * the music of 
Timotheus, which raised a mortal to the akieSf had 
only a metaphorical power :' while ' that of Cecilia, 
which drew an angel down^ had a real effect.' If a 
man can draw an angel down, in any thing but a 
metaphor, we have to unlearn our theology. 
Alexander was made to think himself a god ; and 
the angel, to relish mortal music, must have been 
reduced to mortal feeling. It is not likely, that 
music ever did, in g^d faith, perform either of the 
feats here celebrated. But, if we must hypercriti- 
cise the passage at all, we should perhaps remark, 
that, though Uie whole is metaphorical, there is an 
absurdity m opposing the ideal action of a real 
being to the seemingly real action of an ideal being. 
It may be, that f)r. Johnson meant no more. 

Mr. Scott, again, is of opinion, * that the praise 
of St. Cecilia is rather abruptly introduced as a con- 
clusion to the Feast of Alexander.' Mr. Scott 
should have remembered, tliat the feast of Alex- 
ander was only subordinate to the praise of Time- 
theus ; that it was tlie power of music, which the 
poet sang, in every stanza ; and that, if Cecilia came 
the last, it was not because she was the least. 

There is one passage, which, we think, is more 
defective than either of the circumstances men- 
tioned by these two critics. We caimot understand 
how the < fiery dragon,' in the second stanza, could 
' press to fair Olympia,' ' when riding sublime on 
radiant spires ;' nor does it seem to be the happiest 
of thoughts, that tliis same dn^n should ' stamp 
an image of himself upon the same fair one. In- 
deed, me whole passage is rather incongruous and 
unintelligible : — 

* SG(itt,voLi.p.4li. 
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▲ dragDDi^ firey form the god b0Bed : 
Sabliuie on i«dknt gpiret he rode, 
When he to fair Olympia preit ; 
And, while be tought her inowy breart ; 
Then round her slender waist, he curFd 
And sttrop*d an image of himself a [dragon] sovereign of 
the world ! 

It seems to be agreed, that Dtyden gave to Eng- 
lish literature its first specimen of legitimate trans- 
lation. His predecessors had <fivided themselres 
into two opposite' schools. The one,— -forgetting, 
n^t only, that a Greek or Roman heroic line is morfe 
thsui a third longer than the English, but that, 
owing to its abundance of particles, our own lan- 
guage requires a third more syllables to express 
the same ideas, — ^rigidly insisted upon having less 
than word fot word, by restricting the translator to 
line for line. The other, — ambitious to distin^sh 
themselves from the servile herd oC literal copiests, 
and forgetting, that to paraphrase, is not to trans- 
late, — ^boldly abandoned the track of their author, 
and Were satiirfed to call that translation, which 
only looked hke the original. The first only aspired 
to render an author merely ndt Greek or Latin ; the 
second were determined to make English, let what 
would become of the original. Jonson was the 
founder of the literal, and Cowley, of the licentious 
school. Dryden strove to keep clear of each ex- 
treme ; and, in general, he did not strive in vain. 

But it must not be concluded tliat he hit the me- 
dium, because he avoided the extremes. His early 
education was not calculated to render him a scho- 
lar : his subsequent avocations prevented him from 
supplying the deficiency ; and when, in the course of 
his life, he had occasion to assist in the translation of 
Tacitus, he is said to have used a French copy, in- 
stead of the Latin. Mr. Scott,— who is too often 
disposed to extenuate, where he should condemn, — • 
has more than hipted, that Dryden's lack of skill 
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xin the learned languag-es can be a subject of little 
regret. Adopting* the author's own dogma, that it 
is better to be deficient in the translated, than in 
the translating, language, he speaks, with some- 
thing like contempt, of analyzmg sentences and 
weighing words; and, if Dryden has only caught 
the general sense and spirit of the original, he 
thinks we ought to be satisfied. We are satisfied 
to have a translation from Dryden, upon any terms; 
but, when we discuss his merits as a translator, we 
are not u^on a question of gratitude ; nor is our 
regret for what he has not done, at aU inconsistent 
with our thankfulness for what he has. 

Nothing can be clearer, than that, when a person 
undertakes the task of translation, he should be 
able to speak, as nearly as possible, the same lan- 
guage as his author himself would probably have 
spoken, if he had used originally the language into 
which he is to be translated. Dryden himself gives us 
this wholesome rule ; and yet, to excuse his own 
deficiency, he 'ai*gues, (in the langruage of Mr. 
Scott, who seems to adopt the sentiment,) that, if 
the translator be but master of the sense of his au- 
thor, he may express that sense with eloquence in 
his own tongue, though be understand not the nice 
turns of the original.' Now, that sense is com- 
pletely locked up, by these nice turns ; and in vain 
will any man think to become master of the one» 
without first possessing himself of the other. He 
may possibly steal into the meaning, by the help of 
a vermon in some other tongue ; and Dryden was, 
indeed, occasionally detected in this surreptitious 
mode of translation : but, at all events, the sense 
must be attained, either by opening the turn with 
the original key, or by picking the lock with a 
counterjfeit. How else can a man pretend to know, 
either what he is to translate, or into what he is to 
translate it ? 

It is not *with eloquence' alone,-— but with el«- 
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quehce and fidelity together, that we wish a tnuis- 
ifttor to express the meaning of the original ; and it 
is only as he approaches each of these qualifications 
that he can make any pretensions to the name. It 
is absolutely essential, therefore, that he should be 
equally adept in both of the languagfes, which he 
undertakes to exchange. He who understands the 
language to be translated, better t^n that, into 
which ne is to translate, may make his version lite- 
ral ; but it can never be eloquent : and> when a man 
is better acquainted with the language into which 
he is to translate, than with the one to be rendered, 
he may translate with eloquence ; but he must not 
pretend to fidelity. It is only when he is alike skil- 
ful in both, that he will be at once faithful and elo- 
quent; — ^and Dryden's greatest apologists have ne- 
ver made him an adept in any language but the 
English. 

We have already mentioned Dryden's design of 
translating the Iliad. ' Considering into what hands 
Homer was to fall, the reader cannot but rejoice 
(Dr. Johnson surmises) that his project went n6 
farther.' Considering the respective powers of the 
two translators, we think, the reader cannot but re- 
g^t, that they could not have changed hands. Dry- 
den himself, in a letter* to Halifax, says, that^ ' by 
his translation of tiie first Iliad, he found Homer a 
poet more according to his genius than Virgil ;' and, 
indeed, we think no person can doubt, that Dryden 
is more like Homer than Pope, — and Pope more 
like Virgil than Dryden. It is of Homer, that Dr. 
Johnson would say, his flights are the highest ; and 
of Virgil, that he continues longest on the wing. It 
is the Iliad, that we read with 'frequent astonish- 
ment ;' — the ^neid, that affords us * perpetual de- 
light.' 

Mr. Scott has amplified the opinion of Dr. John- 

* ScotCi tof. i. p. 42(k 
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son; and has built up a theory* to show wby w 
should rejoice at the termination of Dryden's prok 
ject. 'If a translator, (says he/) has any charac* 
teristic and peculiai; foible, it is surely ui^ortunate 
to choose an original, who may give peculiar facili- 
ties to exhibit them.' And, tlien. by way of illus. 
tration, Mr. Scott adduces two instances of sonne- 
thing like conceit, from Dryden's version of Ovid ; 
'for which,' he somewhat unfortunately adds, 'he 
cannot plead Ovid's authority.' He has, therefore, 
been betrayed into a ' peculiar foible>' in an author, 
who, it is confessed, does not afford ' peculiar faci- 
lities to exhibit it>' It was hardly logical to con- 
clude, from such proofs, ' that the simple and rude 
manners described by Homer, might have seduced 
Dryden into coarseness bdth of ideas and expres- 
sion, for which the studied, composed, and dignified 
style of the JEneid gave neither opening nor apo* 
logy.' The ingenious critic subjoins, t^t the ob- 
scure parts of Lucretius and Ovid appear much 
more indecent in Dryden; and that his very speci- 
men of the English Iliad is calculated to warrant 
the foregoing conjecture. 

It is obvious to remark, that delicate expressions 
in the learned languages almost necessarily become 
gross in correspondent English. As we have never 
heard those languages profieined and debased by 
vulgar use,— 4Uid as it is absolutely impossible for 
1^" to know what words and phrases were once low 
or impure, and what chaste and classic, — ^there al- 
ways appears to be a sort of sanctity and refinement 
about whatever is said in Greek or liatin. Express 
sions, which might have made an Athenian or a 
Roman blush, are read by a modem without the 
least consciousness of indelicacy^ Even those pas- 
sages, of which we know the sense to be obscene^ 
acquire a degree of purity from the language in 

* Scott, vol. i. p. 517. 
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which they are delivered ; and, whenever a modem 
author is necessitated to cite a passage c^this kind, 
he always shows his sense of decency, by leavings it 
in the original. Without suppoang* Dryden, there- 
fore, to have been peculiarly apt to slide into ob- 
scenity, we can readily see how it is, that, *in trans- 
lating the most indelicate passage of Lucretius, he 
has rather enhanced tlian veiled its decency ;' and 
that 'the story of Iphis in the Metamorphoses is 
much more bluntly told by the English poet than 
by Ovid.'* 

Mr. Soott seems to have taken it for granted, that 
*rude manners' must necessarily be described in 
rude language ; and, for this reason, he supposes, 
that, in translating Homer, Dryden would have 
been betrayed into a ' coarseness of expression,' for 
which the * dignified style' of Virgil would have af- 
forded neither temptation, nor opportunity. The 
assumption needs only to be stated, to be refuted ; 
and Mr. Scott himself has written too many good 
verses, not to know, that one of the great secrets of 
poetry is, to express, in deUcate language, what is, 
m reality, gross and vulgar .f But here is a double 
assumption. Whoever heard, that the * manners' of 
the Iliad were more * simple or rude' than those of 
the JEneid ? We have always supposed, that the two 
poems recounted the actions of the same heroes, 
and describe the manners of the same age ; nor did 
it ever occur to us, that the language of Homer, 
though more simple, was less pure, than that of 
Virgil. 

What, we think, should have completely satisfied 
Mr. Scott, is the confession, which he makes him- 

• Scott, vo>. i. p. 519. 

t At any rate, Dryden himself was aware of this circumstance :— ' 

And at immodest writings take offence, 
If dean exprenion <;over not the sense. 

TOl. XT. B 
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self, in the very next page, — * that, after the revo- 
lution, Dryden's taste was improved in this, as in 
some other respects ;' and that, ' in his translation 
of Juvenal, for example, the satire against women, 
coarse as it is, is considerably refined and softened 
from the grossness of the Latin poet.^ - It was still 
subsequently to the version of Juvenal, that Diyden 
undertook to translate Homer. Let us hear no 
more, then, of the danger, he would have incurred, 
of lapsing into vulgarity by attempting to English 
the Iliad. 

Mr. Scott lias forgotten, also, that these dead 
masters have some rights, as well as the living. We 
can hardly permit Virgil to be used only as a curb 
to an unruly translator; nor is it doing justice to 
Homer, to make him the mere instrument of spurr- 
ing a genius, which is naturally too slow. It is im- 
possible, that a translation should be what the author 
himself would have rendered it, unless the original 
be put into the hands of a man, whose genius re- 
sembles his own. In our present translations, neither 
the Greek nor the Roman bard is faithfully repre- 
sented ; and there is much truth, we think, in the 
quaint saying of Dennis, that the English Iliad was 
well called Papers Homer, — ^for it is notliing like 
Homei'^8 Homer. Diyden would have treated him 
better ; though even Dryden could not have done 
him complete justice. But, if he did not soar so 
high, neither would he have crept so low. Where 
Homer nods, Dryden would, at all events, have 
kept awake ; and, where Homer is sublime, Dryden 
could, at least, have been noble. 

But, instead of surmising what Dryden might 
have done, it is time we reverted to what he has. 
One of his greatest faults, in translation, was the re- 
sult of carrying too far the principle of speaking 
such language as the author himself would probably 

• Vol. i. p. 520. 
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have cbo86n. He does not confine the rule to the 
more general parts of the English langfuag-e ; but 
applies to the events and customs of antiquity the 
technical words and phrases, which are applicable 
only to modem fashions and institutions. Thus, he 
not only considers himself as warranted to employ 
all the nautical jargon of the present day, — but 
gives a direction, in one place, which, Mr. Scott 

* shrewdly suspects, would have been unintelligible, 
not only to Padinurus, but to the best pilot in the 
Brilish navy :' — 

Laeoa tM tdbUt et Ittif lana petmnur 

jBgutrmdraOtu: dtxtrumfiigeUttuietundat, 

Vtrg, 

TMk to the latboud, uid stand offto les* 

Veer itariKMud Ma and land. 

Dryd. 

So, again, though we are apt to think that shoes 
and shoe-buckles are among the oldest of inven- 
tions,* it is not likely they were in vogue, in the 
• days of iEnea». Pulchra Sicyona are, in Dryden, 

Diamond^widdet ipaiUiBg in their ihoett 

* The latter, we may step aside to obierve.were comidered as 
an ■bominable new fiidikni, when fint introdaeed ; and are thai 
hailed bjr a newspaper of the day :— 

* Certaine Iboluh young men have btely broni^t aboate a new 
dhance in fluihione.— They have began to fhsten their »hoe9 and 
k n e^h mu U nith bueklet^ instead of ribbtWt wherewithe their fiNre* 
IhtlierB were well eontent, $aad moreover fimnd them more easy 
and convenient, and surely every reasonable man will own they 
are more deoente and modeste, than those new flhngled, onseemMy 
daspt or budda, as they eall them, which wSI ^1 and ves the 
bones of these vain cAx«rt?nA#. beyonde snffisrance, and aiake them 
lepente of their pride and folly. 

* We hope all grave and honourable persons will withdraw their 
eoontenanee ftom such efferainate and tmmodeste ornaments. It 
faelongeth to the reverend dergv to tell these thoug[htlesse youths 
in • solemn manner, that sueh tilings are forlndden in Scripture.* 

If absurdity were not allowed to those, who think it worth while 
to deelatm against Ikshion, we might adc, why it was necessary, to 
can in the akl of the ' reverend dergy* to pat down a emtrivance 
winch was to* gall and vex the bones of these vain coxcombs, be* 
yond sufferance,* and, without the discountenance jf Scripture, 

* make them repent of their pride and folly V Bat we talk of Adam 
and Eve. 
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JEolus is called 'the jailor of the vkd;' thepalaiUi 
coeU, of Ovid, become * the Louvre of the sky,* in 
Dryden ; and, in ^ort, we can hardly read a single 
page without being reminded of something, which 
IS aJtogether of modem origin. 

Did Dryden suppose that Virgil, or his Ifoeris, 
would have spoken such English as this } 

Strange tevolQtkm for my finm and roe ! 
MHu^n the grim captain, in a lorly tone, 
Cries out, * Pack up, ye raieab, and begone.' 
Kicked out, we set tbe beit fhce on * t we could : 
And these two kidsi t' appease ht> angry mood, 
I bear,--of which Ae Furies give him good.* 

Pope, in a well known line, has been accused of 
putting the consequence before the cause :— 

Shakes his ambtosial carb, and gives th« nod. 

Dryden has committed a amilar inversion of order, 
by making Mercury deliver his message, before, he 
presents lus wand: — 

Soon on the libyan shore deseendc the fad, 
Petfornt his mesiage, and presents his rod. 

There was no need of presenting his rod at all. 

* This is an instanee addoeed by Mr. Scott* p. 510; and wai in- 




> opening to coarseness oi *^pressioa.' It soewd, m jus- 
tice, be added, ti^ it is called an instance of' transgression altoge- 
ther gratuitous;* but Mr. Seott had the misfbrtunt: to select all hi* 
exemplifications firom paasaget^ in which there was no opening §ok 
vulgarity. The original passage is :— 

Quod namquam veriti samtis, at poaseitor agelU 
IMceret : Itec mea sunt; veteres, migrate« colonL 
None vieti, tristes, qnoniam fors omnia veisat, 
Has illi (quod me beae vertat I) mittimns hsedos. 

nrg,Ee,IX, 
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Virg^ raei«lysay«, etjainju99afacit, 'SlummiDg 
majestically,' ag^n, is not a Virg^an idea : — 



-he tkims the liquid plains. 



MiQUtic moves along, and awful peace maintains. 

^n. Lib. L 

Since we are engaged in these microscopic stric- 
tares, we will finish tfiat part of our task, by citing 
a few instances of failure from Dryden's original 
compositions. There is an awful profanity involv- 
ed in the following mercantile line, in a Te Deum 
for St. John's Eve. 

The Son, adored co-partner of thy seat.* 

In Parat&se Regained, Milton has an allusion, which 
is nearly as degrading. All the choir of heaven 
sang,— 

victory and triamph to the Son of God, 
Kow entefing; his great dial, 

Dr. Johnson has justly remarked the absurdity of 
supposing, that He, who could create light, by 
merely commanding it to be, should, to put it out, 
be obliged to use an extinguisher. Thus the Su- 
preme Being is represented as stopping the fire of 
London :— 

A hollow crystal pyramid he takes, 

In firmamental waters dippM above. 
Of this m broad extinguuher he makes. 

And hoods the flames, &c. Ann. Mirab. 

Yet Mr. Addison highly extols a thought, nearly as 
mechanical, in the seventh book of Paradise Lost ; 
where the Supreme Being is made to take a pair of 
dividers, in order to * draw the outline of creation :'— 

* Scott, yol, k p. 43. 
d2 
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He fttok die golden compeiMi, pnptnd 
In God** eternal store, to eireumierib^ 
Tha onivene, and all ereated thmgs. 
One foot he centred, and the other tamed 
Roond through the vast profundity obienret 
AnduM, Aiu hr extend, thus far thy bounds, 
Thb be thy just encnmfere&ce, O ^rorU ! 

This Misconceived (says Mr. Addison) altogether in 
Homer's spirit ; and is a veiy noble incident in this 
wonderful description/ 

In another place, Dryden has introduced the Cre- 
ator in a manner, which reminds us of the clown, 
who, in giving an account of his hunt, began with 
' the dog, and I, and dad' — 

The angeli, G«d; the Tiigai, and the saintfc 
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But it 1b not solely is a. poet th«t Dryden 'a dia- 
tintuiflhed. He is 'the fetter of Engpliah critidBm,' 
WW, we had almostsaid, of Eiig'lish prose. Mtmy 
of his predecessore could boast of opulence and 
strength of language; but, as he enjoys the time of 
perfecting the i)ielod]r of our Terae. so we miut give 
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him the praise of first introducing' it into prose* 
His language is at once rich, powerful^ and harmo- 
nious; resplendent with apt allusions and bright 
metaphors j bold, yet not impertinent ; easy, with- 
out carelessness ; and, though occasionally coarse* 
yet never dull or insipid. He was such a devotee 
of music, that, even when attempting prose, he pro- 
duced a sort of dissolute poetry ; and, what he has 
expressed in the former, he would sometimes trans- 
late to the latter. Thus, in the Essay mi Dramatic 
Poesy, he says, speaking of Jonson's piracy upon 
the ancients, * he must have loved their fashion, 
when he wore their clothes ;'* and, in one of his 
satirical poems, he applies nearly the same language 
to the same author : — 

Subtle was got by our Albumazar, 

That Alchemist by this Astrologer : 

Here he was fashioned ; and we may suppose, 

He liked their fashion weli, who wore their clothes. 

As a critic, Dryden enjoys the distinction of being 
the first to shake the autiiority of Aristotle. When 
the drama was instituted, it appears to have been 
little more than the recitation of some well-known 
tale in verse ; and there are many parts of Homer, 
which, with a few transpositions and amendments, 
would answer to the ancient definition of trage<fy. 
Of action, as we understand it, there could be none ; 
for,' what the actors were permitted to do, must be 
done upon one spot, and in one day. What took 
place at other times, or in other places, was given 
to the audience in declamatory rehearsal; and, 
such was the monotony of the whole performance, 
that, for the relief of the audience, an occasional 
chorus was introduced. This gave rise to the divi- 
sion into acts; but it does not appear, that the 
Greeks restricted themselves to any definite num- 

* Seott*f Dry^* voK xv. p. 309. 
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ber. Aristotle, indeed, divides a tragedy* into five 
parts ; but this distinction refers to the turns of the 
story, and not to the stages of its progress ; and, 
concerning rather the causes of revolutions, than the 
times of their occurrence, may have place in a drama 
of three acts as well as in one of five, and in one of 
ten as well as in one of three. There is reason to 
believe, says Dryden, that the choruses * sang more 
than five times ;' and Horace is the first critic, who 
delivers the precept,— 

Neve minor, nea rit qainto productior aetn. 

De Art, P^et. ▼. 189. 

It was among the Frencli, that the unities were 
the most zealou^y enforced, and the most scrupu- 
lousfy observed. They would tolerate no play, 
which was not exactly fashioned upon the model of 
the ancients ; and, so fearful were they, lest they 
should transgress venerable rules, that the critics 
long agitated a dispute, — ^indeed, we know not, that 
it is yet determined,-— whether Aristotie's day means 
the time, during which the sun is above the hori- 
zon, or the who& number of hours, which measure 
the diurnal revolution. When Europe first awaked 
fn/m the slumber of i^oranee, precedent and au- 
Ubiaa^y were evenr thmg; and, so firmly did Aris- 
totle and Horace rastenupon the human mind, that, 
even as late as Dryden's day, their precepts were 
held inviolably sacred. The merits of an author 
were graduated by his subserviency to those pre- 
cepts. To neglect them, was to be stupid ; to vio- 
late them, was a lack of genius. Men durst not 
judge for themselves ; and Ben Jonson enjoyed that 
celebrity, which Shakspeare deserved, and which 
he has since obtained. 

Dfyden was the first to be§^ the revolution, 
which, at last, bestowed the crown upon the right 
brow \ and th« merit of this service is the more 
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glorious, because he shook the tyrants of Htentore 
by the beard, at the very time, when their domina-' 
lion was the most supreme. Since names no longer 
forbid mankind to examine things it is not diffi^ilt 
to find absurdities in the rules of Aristotle or Ho- 
race ; and any person, who has g^ven his attention 
to dramatic criticism, will perhaps discover few no- 
velties in Dryden's Etaay* But most things are 
easy, after an example has been set ; and the merit 
of Dryden does not so much consist in giving us 
profound thoughts, as in teaching us to think for 
ourselves. 

The ancient laws of the drama were founded upon 
the presumed seg^ty of the human mind ; upon a 
supposition, that the fancy is a calculator of proba- 
bilities. Though the theatre be, in its very nature, 
a delusion, — ^though, in its simplest form, the place 
of action can never be real, the action, such as it is 
represented, or the actors, what they pretend to 
be, — ^it was thought, that spectators would be un- 
able to deceive memselves beyond a single day, a 
single room, a single street, or a single city. What 
could only be recited in two hours, must necessarily 
have happened within twenty-four: we might, in 
the first act, imagine one set of paste-board to be 
Athens ; but could not, in the next, take another 
for Thebes ; and, though it were easy to think some 
fellow-citizen a king through the play, it could not 
be possible to fancy one a boy in the first act, and 
a man in the last. These absurdities are not merely 
speculative ; nor do the rules of Horace solely con- 
cern the accommodation of authors. Few interesting 
stories can be crowded into one room, or one day ; 
and, by a rigorous adherence to the unities, an 
endless variety of topics must necessarily be ex- 
cluded. 

Dryden's Essay, from which we shall make some 
extracts to illustrate these observations, is written 
in the form of a dialogue ; and is one of the few 
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modem attempts at thiii species of composition, 
which remind us of the colloquies at Tusculum. 
The speakers are four ; Crites, who is supposed to 
be the author's brother-in-law, Sir Robert Howard ; 
Jisideius, the anagram of Sir Charles Sidley; Eu- 
genius, or the Earl of Dorset ; and Neander, who is 
Dryden himself. Crites is the champion of the an- 
cients, and Neander of the moderns. The latter is 
thus made to describe the dramas of antiquity : — 

*Next, for the plot, which Aristotle called ri 
futv^ff and often reo? yrpetyjudraov erv'v^fffs, and from 
him the Romans Fabula. It has already been judi- 
ciously observed by a late writer, that, in their tra- 
gedies, it was only some tale derived from Thebes 
or Troy, or at least something that happened in 
those two ages ; which was worn so threadbare by 
all the epic poets, and even by tradition itself of the 
talkative Greeklings, (as Ben Jonson calls them,) 
that, before it came upon the stag«, it was already 
known to all the audience ; and the people, so soon 
as ever they heard the name of (Edipus, knew as 
well as the poet, that he had killed his fatlier by 
mistake, and committed incest with his mother, be- 
fore the play; that they were now to hear of a 
great plague, an oracle, and the ghost of Laius : 
so liiat they sate with a yawning kind of expecta- 
tion, till he was to come with his eyes pulled out, 
and speak a hundred or more verses in a tragic 
tone, in complaint of his misfortunes. But our OBdi- 
pus, Hercules, or Medea, had been tolerable ; poor 
people, they escaped not so good cheap ; they had 
fitiU the chapon bomlli set before them, till their 
appetites are cloyed with the same dish ; and, the 
novelty being gone, the pleasure vanished ; so that 
one main end of dramatic poesy, in its definition,"* 



* * A ja«t And lively image of human nature, representing iti 
psMionf and huntiourt, and the changes of fortune to which it is 
«irfi|ect, fi>r the de)ight and instruction of mankind.* P. 302. 
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wluch was to cause delight, was of consequence 
destroyed. 

* In their comedies, the Romans generally borrow 
their plots from the Greek poets ; and theirs wa* 
commonly a little girl stolen or wandered from her 
parents, brought back unknown to the city, there 
got with chDd by some lewd young fellow, who, by 
the help of his servant, cheats his father ; and when 
her turn comes, to cry — Jtmo Imcina fer opetUy one 
or other sees a Uttle box or cabinet, which was car* 
lied away with her, and so discovers her to her 
friends, if some god do not prevent it, by coining 
down in a machine, and taking the thanks of it to 
himself. 

'By the plot you may guess much of the charac'' 
ters of the persons. An old father, who would» 
willingly, before he dies, see his son well married ; 
his debauched son, kind in his nature towards hii» 
mistress, but miserably in want of money ; a ^erv- 
ant or slave, who has so much wit to strike in with 
him, and help to dupe his father ; a braggadocio 
captain, a parasite, and a lady of pleasure. 

' As for the poor honest maid, on whom the story 
is built, and who ought to be one of the principsd 
actors in the play, she is commonly a mute in it : 
she has the breeding of the old Elizabeth way, 
which was for maids to foe seen, and not to be 
heard; and it is enough you know she is willing to 
be married, when the fifth act requires it. 

'These are plots built after the Italian mode of 
houses, — ^you see through them aQ at once: the 
characters are, indeed, the imitations of nature, 
but so narrow, as if they had imitated an eye or a 
hand, and did not dare to venture upon the lines of 
the face, or the proportion of a body. 

'But in how straight a compass, soever they have 
bounded their plots and characters, we will pass it 
by, if they have regfularly pursued them, and per- 
fectly observed those three unities of time, place, 
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and action; the knowledge of wfaieh you (Crites) 
is derived to us from them. But, in the first pUce^ 

five me leave to tell you, that tie unity of place, 
owever it might be practised by them, was never 
any of their rules : we neither find it in Aristotle, 
Horace, or any, who have written of it, till in our 
age the French poets first m&de it a precept of the 
stage. The umty of time, even Terence himself^ 
who was the best and most reg^ar of them, has 
neglected: his ffeautontimorcemenoe, or Self-Pun- 
isher, takes up visibly two days, says Scaliger ; the 
two first acts concluding the first day; the three 
last the day ensuing ; and Euripides, m tying him- 
self to one day, has committed an absurdity never 
to be forgiven him; for in one of his tragedies he 
has made Theseus go from Athens to ThebeS, 
which was about forty English miles, under the 
Walls of it, to give batUe^ and appear victorious in 
the next act ; and yet from the tune of his depar- 
ture to the return of the Nuntius, who gives the 
^relation of his victory, iEthra and the ' Chorus have 
but thirty-six verses ; which is not for every mile a 
Verse/* 

Tragi-comedy is thus defended : * As for their 
new way of min|;^Iing mirth with serious plot, I do 
not, with Lisidnus, condemn the thing, though I 
cannot approve their manner of doing it. He tells 
iis, we cannot so speedily collect ourselves after a 
scene of gi^eat passion and concernment, as to pass 
to another of mirth and humour, and to enjoy it 
with any relish: but why should he imagine the 
Soul of man more heavy than lus senses f Does not 
the eye pass from an unpleasant object to a plea- 
sant, in a much shorter time than is required to 
this ! And does not the unpleasantness of the first 
commend the beauty of the latter? The old rule 
of logic might have convinced him, that contraries, 

* Seott*« Dryd. voL zr. p. 313^15. 
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when placed near, set ofF each other. A eontinued 
gravity keeps the spirit too much bent ; we must 
refresh it sometimes, as we bait in a journey, that 
we may so on with greater ease; A scene of mirth, 
mixed with tragedy, has the same effect upon us 
which our music has betwixt the acta; which we 
find a relief to us from the best plots and language 
of the stage, if the discourses have been long. I 
must therefore have stronger arguments, ere I am 
convinced, that compas^on and mirth, in the same 
subject, destroy each other; and, in the mean time, 
cannot but conclude, to the honour of our nation, 
that we have invented, increased, and perfected, a 
more pleasant way of writing for the stage, than 
was ever known to the ancients or moderns of any 
nation, which is tragpl-comedy.** 

The following passage will speak for itself: *As 
for his (licideius's) other argument, that, by pur- 
suing one single theme, they gain an advantage to 
express and work up the passions, I wish any ex-. 
ample he could bring from them would make it 
good ; for I confess their verses are to me the cold- 
est I have ever read. Neither, indeed, is it possi- 
ble for them, in the way they take, so to express 
passion, as tiie effects of it should appear in the 
concernment of an audience, their speeches being so 
many declamations, which tire us witli the length ; 
so that instead of persuading us to g^eve for their 
ima^nary heroes, we are concerned for our own 
trouble, as we are in tedious visits of bad company ; 
we are in pain till they are gone. "When the French 
stage came to be reformed by cardinal Richelieu, 
those long harangues were introduced, to comply 
with the gravity of a churchman. Look upon the 
Cinna and the Pompey; they are not so properly to 
be called plays, as long discourses of reason of 
state ; and PoUtncte in matters of religion is as so- 

* Scot Di7d. Y4>I. XT. p. 319* 
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Icmn as the long stops upon our organs. Since that 
time, it was g^wn into custom, and their actors 
spes^ by the hour-glass, Uke our parsons: nay, 
they account it the grace of their parts, and think 
themselves disparaged by the poet, if they may not 
twice or thrice in a play entertain the audience with 
a speech of an hundred lines. I deny not that this 
may suit well enough with the French ; for, as we, 
who are a more sullen people, come to be diverted 
at our plays, so they, who are of an airy and gay 
temper, come thither to make themselves more se- 
rious; and this I conceive to be one reason, why 
comedies are more pleasing to us, and tragedies to 
them. But to speak generafiy : it cannot be denied, 
that short speeches and replies are more apt to 
move the passions, and beget concernment in us, 
than the other ; for it is unnatural for any one, in a 
gust of passion, to speak long together ; or for ano- 
ther, in the same condition, to suffer him without 
interruption. Grief and passion are like floods 
raised in little brooks by a sudden rain; they are 
quickly up, and if the concernment be poured un- 
expectedly in upon us, it overflows us : but a long 
sober shower ^ves them leisure to run out as they 
came in, without troubling the ordinary current. 
As for comedy, repartee is one of its chiefest graces ; 
the greatest pleasure of the audience is a chace of 
wit, kept up on both sides, and swiftly managed.'* 
Nothing can surpass the acuteness of his criticism 
upon the French drama: 'Many times they (the 
French) fall by it (the unity of action) into a greater 
inconvenience ; for they keep their scenes unbro- 
ken, and yet change the place ; as in one of their 
newest plays, where the act begins in the street. 
There a gentleman is to meet his friend ; he sees 
hhh with his man coming out of his father's house ; 
^ey talk together, and the first goes out : the se- 

* Scoct*f Drf. yoL xv. p. 340f 
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cond, who is a lover, has made an appointment wi^ 
his mistress ; she appears at the window, and then 
we are to imagine the scene Hes under it. This 
gentleman is called away, and leaves his serrant 
with his mistress : presentiiy her father is heard from 
witlun;xthe young lady is afraid the serving main 
should be discovered, and thrusts him into a place 
of safety, which is supposed to be her closet. After 
this, the father enters to the daughter, and now the 
scene is in a house : for he is seeking from one room 
to another for this poor PhiUpin, or French Diego, 
who is heard from within, droUing and making many 
a miserable concert on the subject of his sad condi- 
tion. In this ridiculous manner the play goes for- 
ward, the stage being never empty all th« while : 
so that the street, Uie window, the two houses, and 
the closet, are made to walk about, and the persons 
to stand still. Now, what I beseech you, is more 
ea^ than to write a regular French play, or more 
difficult than to write an irregular. English one ?* 

We shall subjoin that * account of Shakspeare,' 
of which Johnson sajs, it * may stand as a perpetual 
model of enconuastic criticism ; exact without mi- 
nuteness, and lofty without exaggeration. The 
praise, lavished by Longinus, on the attestation of 
the heroes of Marathon, by Demosthenes, fades 
away before it. In a few Hues is exhibited a charac- 
ter, so extensive in its comprehension, and so cu- 
rious in its limitations, that nothing can be added, 
diminished, or reformed; nor can the editors or 
admirers of Shakspeare, in all their emulation of 
reverence, boast of much more than of having dif- 
fused and paraphrased this epitome of excellence, 
of having changed Dryden's gold for baser metal, 
of lower value, though of greater bulk ?' This en- 
comium is nearly as long, and quite as lofty, as that 
OR which it is lavished. It was not usual for Dr. 

• Scott** Dr^. sv. p. 347, 
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Johnson to speak thus of any compo^tioix ; and, 
though no person can deny, that Dtyden's charac- 
ter of ShsJcspeare has pre-eminent merit, many 
would be disappointed to find, that such a biogra- 
pher had bestowed so much praise upon so short a 
paragraph :— 

* To begin then with Shakspeare. He was the 
man, who, of all modem, and perhaps all ancient 
poets, had the largest and roost comprehensive 
soul. All the images of nature were still present 
to him; and he drew them, not laboriously, but 
luckily : when he describes any thing, you more 
than see it, you feel it too. Those, who accuse him 
to have wanted learning, give him the greater com- 
mendation : he was naturaUy learned ; he needed 
not the spectacles of books to read nature; he 
looked inwards, and found her there. I cannot say, 
he is every where alike ; were he so, I should do 
him injury to compare him with the greatest c€ 
mankind. He i» many times flat, insipid ; his comic 
-mt degenerating into clinches, his serious swelling 
into bombast. But he is always g^eat, when some 
great occaaon is presented to him : no man can say 
he ever had a fit subject for his wit, and did not 
then ndse himself as high above the rest of poets, 

((luuitiini lenta lolent inter yibema capreni.* 
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HEROIC STANZAS 

OH 

THE DEATff OF OLIFEB CROMWELL. 

WBITTSK ATTEK HI S FVITKBAL. 
1658. 

Aks now 'tis lime : for their officious haste 
Who would before have borne him to the sky^, 

like eager Romans, ere all rites were pasf^ 
Pid let too soon the sacred eagle fly. 

Though our best notes are treason to his fame, 
Join'd with the loud applause of public voice ; 

Since Heaven, what praise we offer to his name, 
Hath rendered too authentic by its choice. 

Though in his praise no Arts can fibjertf be. 
Since they, whose Muses have the'l&ighefit flown. 

Add not to his immortal memory. 
But do an act of fnendship to their own : 

Yet 'tis our duty and our interest too. 
Such monuments as we to buUd can raise; 

JLest all the world prevent what we should do, 
And claim a title in him by their pndse. 

How shall I then begin, or where conclude. 

To draw a fame so truly circular ? 
For in a round what order can be show'd. 

Where all the parts so eqtial perfect are ^ 
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His grandeur he derived from Heaven alone ; 

For he was great, ere fortune made him so : 
And wars, like mists that rise against the sun. 

Made him but greater seem, not greater grow. 

No borrowed bays his temples did adorn. 
But to our crown he did fresh jewels bring ; 

Nor was his virtue poison'd, soon as bom. 
With the too early thoughts of being king. 

Fortune, that easy mistress to the young, 
But to her ancient servants coy and hard. 

Him at that age her favourites rank'd among. 
When she her best-lov'd Fompey did discard. 

He private mark*d the fault of others' sway. 
And set as sea-marks for himself to shun : 

Not like rashmonarchs, who their youth betray 
By acts their age too late would wish undone. 

And yet dominion was not his design ; 

We owe that blessing not to him, but Heaven, 
Which to fair acts unsought rewards did join. 

Rewards that less to him than us were g^v'n. 

Our former chiefs, like sticklers of the war. 
First sought to' inflame the parties, then to poise 

The quarrelled lov'd, but did the cause abhpr. 
And did not strike to hurt, but make a noise. 

War, our consumption, was their gainful trade ; 

We inward Med whilst they prolong'd our pain. 
He fought to end our fighting, and essay'd 

To staunch the blood by breathing of the rein. 
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Swift aad resistless through the land he past, 
like that bold Greek who did the East subdue ; 

And made to battles such heroic haste* 
As if on wings of victory he flew. 

He fought, secure of fortune as of fame : 
Still by new maps the island might be shown 

Of conquests, which he strew'd where'er he camt. 
Thick as the GaXaxy with stars is sown. 

His palmsy though under weights they did not stand. 
Still thrived ; no winter could his laurels fade ; 

Heaven in his portrait show'd a workman's hand. 
And drew it perfect, yet without a shade. 

Peace was the prize of all his toil and care. 
Which War bad baniah'd, and did now restore : 

Bologna's walls thus mounted in the air. 
To seat themselves more surely than before. 

Her safety, rescued Ireland to him owes ; 

And treacherous Scotland to no interest true, 
Tet bless'd that fate which did his arms dispose 

Her land to civilize, as to subdue. 

Nor was he like those stars which only shine, 
When to pale mariners they storms portend; 

He had his calmer influence, and his mein 
Did love and majesty togfether blend. 

'Tis true, his countenance did imprint an awe. 
And naturally all souls to his did bow ; 

As wands of divination downward draw. 
And point to beds where sovereign gold doth 

••,'. grow. 
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When past all offering' to Feretrian Jove, 

He Mars depos'd, and arms to gowns made yield; 

Successful councils did him soon approve 
As fit for close intrigues as open field. 

To suppliant Holland he vouchsafed ei peace. 
Our once bold rival of the Bri6sdi main. 

Now tamely glad her unjust claim to cease. 
And buy our friendship wiUi her idol, gun. 

Fame of the* asserted sea through Europe blown. 
Made France and Spain ambitious of his love ; 

Each knew that side must conquer he would own. 
And for him fiercely, as for ^njnre, strove. 

No sooner was the Frenchman's cause embrac'd. 
Than the light Monsieur the grave Don oU%« 
weigh'd ; 

His fortune turn'd the scale where'er 'twas cast. 
Though Indian mines were in the other laid. 

When absent, yet we conquer'd in his right ; 

For though some meaner artist'$ skill were shown. 
In mingling colours, or in placing light. 

Yet stiU the fair designment was his own. 

For from all tempers he could service draw ; 

The worth of each with its alloy he knew. 
And, as the confident of Nature, saw 

How the complexions did di vide and brew. 

Or he tlieir single virtues did survey. 

By intuition in his own large breast. 
Where all the rich ideas of them lay. 

That were the rule and measure to the rest. 
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When such heroic virtue Heaven sets out. 
The stars, like commons, sullenly obey ; 

Because it drains tliem when it comes about. 
And therefore is a tax they seldom pay. 

Frc»nthi^high spring our foreign conquests flow, 
yfmch yet more glorious triumphs do portend ; 
Since their commencement to his arms they owe. 
If springy as high as fountains may ascend. 

He made us free-men -of the Continent, 
Whom nature did like captives treat before ; 

To nobler preys the English lion sent. 
And taught him first in Belgian walks to roar. 

That old unquestion'd pirate of the land, [heard. 
Proud Rome,*with dread the fate of Dunkirk 

And, trembling, wish'd behind more Alps to stand. 
Although an Alexander were her guard. 

By his command we boldly cross'd the line. 
And bravely fought where southern stars arise ; 

We trac'd the far-fetch'd gold unto the mine, 
And that which brib'd ourfathers made our priz^. 

Such was our Prince ; yet own'd a soul above 
The highest acts it could produce to show : 

Thus poor mechanic arts in public move, * 
Whilst the deep secrets beyond practice go. 

Nor died he when his ebbing fame went less. 
But when fresh laurels courted him to live ; 

He seem'd but to prevent some new success. 
As if above what triumphs earth could give. 



1 
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Ifis latest yictories still thickest came ; 

As, near the centre, motion doth increase^ 
Till he, press*d down by his own weighty name. 

Did, like the Vestal, under spoils decrease. 

But first, the Ocean as a tribute sent 
That pant-prince of all her wat'ry herd: 

And the* isle, when her protecting genius went. 
Upon his dbaequies loud sighs conferred. 

No cinl broils hare since his death arose. 
But faction now by habit does obey; 

And wars have that respect fbr hi9 repose. 
As winds for haleyons, when they breed at sea. 

Ifis ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest. 
His name a great example stands, to show 

How strangely high endeavours may be blest^ 
Where pie^ and valour jointly go. 
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Jun ndit et vii|V| redMnt Sumbm i wgus* 

VlHe. 

The iMt gmt wge^ foretold by mend ih^nei, 
RaQewiitsinnhMcoune; SAtuniiAB timet 
RoO round tgun. 



Now with a genend peace the world was blesa'd* 

While ours» a world divided from the rest, 

A dreadful quiet felt» and (worser far 

Than arms) a sullen interval of war : 

Thus when black clouds draw down the labouring 

£re yet abroad the winged thunder flies, [akies^ 

An horrid stillness first invades the ear. 

And in that silence we the tein|>est fear. 

The' ambitious Swede, Uke restless billows toss'd. 

On this hand gaining, what on that he lost. 

Though in his life- he blood and ruin breath'd. 

To his now guideless kingdom peace bequeathed : 

And Heaven, that seem'd regardless of our fate. 

For France and Spain did i^iiracles create; 

Such mcHTtal quarrels to compose in peace, 

Aa Nature bred, and Interest did increase. 

VOL. XT. p 
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We sigh'd to hear the fidr Iberian bride 
Must gTQW a lily to the hly's side. 
While our cross stars denied us Charles's bed. 
Whom our first flames and virgin love did wed. 
For his long absence Church and State did groan ; 
Madness the pulpit. Faction seiz'd the throne ; 
£xperienc'd Age in deep despair was lost. 
To see the rebel thrive, the loyal cross'd ; 
Youth, that with joys had unacquainted been. 
Envied grey hwrs that once good days had seen : 
We thought our ares, not with their own content. 
Had, ere we came to age, our portion spent. 
]^or could our nobles hope their bold attempt 
Who ruin'd a»wns, would coronets exempt : 
For when, by their designing leaders taught 
To strike at power, which for themselves they 
The vulgar, gull*d into rebelKon, arm'd, {sought^ 
Their blood to action by their prize was warm'd. 
The sacred purple then, and scarlet gown, 
like sanguine dye, to elephants was shown. 
Thus, when the bold Typhaus scal'd the sky. 
And forced great Jove from his own heaven to fly, 
(What king, what crown, from Treason*s reach is 
If Jove and heaven can violated be ?) [free. 

The lesser gods, that shar'd his prosperous state. 
All sufler'd in the exil'd Thunderer's fate. 
The rabble now such freedom did enjoy. 
As winds at sea, that use it to destroy : 
BUnd as the Cyclop, and as wild as he. 
They own'd a lawless savage liberty, 
like that our painted ancestors so priz'd. 
Ere Empire's arts their breasts had civiliz'd. 
How great were then our Charles's woes, who thus 
Was forc'd to suffer for himself and us ! 
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He, tossM by Fate, and humed up and down. 

Heir to his father's sorrows with his crown. 

Could taste no sweets of youth's desired age. 

But found his life too true a pilgrimage. 

Unconquer'd yet in that forlorn estate, 

His manly courage oyercame his fate. 

His wounds he took, like Romans, on his breast. 

Which, by his virtue, were with laurels dress'd. 

As souls reach Heaven while yet in bodies pent. 

So did he live above his banishment. 

That sun, which we beheld with cozenM eyes 

Within the watci", mov'd along the skies. 

How easy 'tis, when destiny proves kind. 

With full-spread sidls to run before the wind ! 

But those diat 'gainst stiff g^les laveering go. 

Must foe at once resolvM and skilful too. 

He would not, like soft Otho, hope prevent. 

But stay'd and suffer'd Fortune to repent. 

These virtues Galba in a stranger sought. 

And Piso to adopted empire brought. 

How sh&ll I then ray doubtful thoughts express, 

That must his sufferings both regret and bless ! 

For when his early valour Heaven had cross'd. 

And all at Worc'ster, but the honour, lost ; 

ForcM into exile from his rightful throne. 

He made aU countries, where he came, his own ; 

And viewing monarchs' secret arts of sway, 

A royal factor for his kingdoms lay; 

Thus banish'd David spent abroad his time. 

When to be God's anointed was his crime ; 

And, when restor'4» made his proud neighbours rue 

Those choice remarks he from lus travels drew. 

Nor is he only by affiictions shown 

To conquer others' realms, but rule his own : 
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Recoreiing hardly What he lost hefote. 

His right endears it much, lus purchase more. 

Inur'd to sufler, ere he came to reign. 

No rash procedure will his actions stain : 

To business ripen'd by digestive thought. 

His future rule is into method brought : 

As they, who first proportion underhand. 

With easy practice reach a master's hand. 

Well might the ancient poets then confer 

On Night, the honourM name of Counsellor, 

Since, struck with rays of pro^eroua fortune l^iod. 

We light alone in dark afflictions find. 

In such adversities to sceptres trained. 

The name of Great his famous grandsire gain'd : 

Who yet a king alone in name and right. 

With hunger, cold, and angry Jove did fight; 

Shocked by a covenanting league's vast pow'rs. 

As holy and as catholic as ours : 

Till Fortune's fruitless spite had made it known» 

Her blows not fdiook, but riveted his throne. 

Some lazy ages^ lost in sleep and ease,. 
No action leave to busy chronicles : 
Such, whose supine felicity but makes 
In story chasms, in epochas mistimes ; 
O'er whom Time gently shakes his wings of down. 
Till with his silent sickle they are mown. 
Such is not Charles's too, too active age, 
Which, govern'd by the wild distemper'd rage 
Of some black star infecting all the ^es. 
Made him at his own cost, hke Adam, wise. 
Tremble, ye nations, who, secure before, [bore ; 
Laugh'd at those arms that 'gainst ourselves we 
Rous'd by the lash of his own stubborn tail. 
Our lion now will foreign foes assul. 
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With Alga who the sacred altar strows ? 

To all. the sea-gods Charles an offering qwes : 

A hull to thee, Portunus, shall be slain, 

A lamb to you, ye Tempests of the main : 

For those loud storms, that did against him roar. 

Have. cast his shipwrecked vessel on the shore. 

Yet, as wise artists mix their colours so^ 

That by degrees they from each other go ; 

Black steals unheeded from the neighbouring white. 

Without offending the well-cozen'd sight ; 

So on us stole our blessed chi^nge, while we 

The' effect did feel, but scarce the manner see. 

Frosts that constrain the ground, and birth, deny 

To flowers that in its womb expecting lie. 

Bo seldom their usurping power withdraw. 

But raging floods pvirsue their hasty thaw. 

Our thaw was mild, the cold not chas'd away. 

But lost in kindly heat of lengthened day. 

Heaven would no barg^ain for its blessings driye. 

But, what we could not pay for, freely give. 

The Prince of Peace would, like himself, confer 

A gift unhop'd without the price of war : 

Yet, as he knew his blessings worth, took care 

That we should know it by repeated pray'r ; 

Which storm'd the skies, and ravishM Charles from 

thence, . 

As Heaven itself is took by violence. 

Booth's forward valour only serv'd to show — 

He durst that duty pay we all did owe : 

The' attempt was fair ; but Heaven's prefixed hour 

Kot come : so, like the watchful traveller. 

That by the moon's mistaken light did rise, 

jLay down again, and clos'd his weary eyes, 

'Twas Honk, whom Providence desig^'d to loose 

Tho^e real bonds false freedom (^d impose. 

r2 
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The blessed saints, that wstcVd this turning scene^ 
Bid from their stars with joyful wonder lean. 
To see small clues draw vastest weights along ; 
Not in their bulk, but in their order strong. 
Thus, pencils can by one slight touch restore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept before. 
With ease such fond clnmeras we pursue. 
As fancy frames for fSgoicy to subdue : 
8ut when ourselves to action we betake. 
It shuns the nnnt, like gold that chemists make. 
How hard was then his task, at once to be 
What in the body natural we see ? 
Man's Architect distincUy did ordain 
The chai^ of muscles, nerves, and of the brain. 
Through viewless conduits spirits to dispense. 
The springs of motion from the seat <^ sense, 
'Twas not the hasty product of a day. 
But the well-ripenM fruit of wise delay. 
He, like a patient angler, ere he strpo^E, 
Would let him play a while upon the hook« 
Our healthful food the stomach labours thus. 
At first embracing what it straight doth crush. 
Wise leaches will not vain receipts obtrude. 
While growing pains pronounce the humours onide ; 
Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill,. 
Till some safe crisb autiliorise tiieir skilL 
Nor could his acts too close a vizard wear. 
To 'scape their eyes whom guilt had taught to fear. 
And guard with caution that polluted nest. 
Whence Legion twice before was dispossessed: 
Once sacred house ; which when they entered in. 
They thought the place could sanctify a sin ; 
Like those that vainly hop'd kind Heaven would 

wink. 
While to excess on martyrs' tombs they drink. 



And as devouter Tmks first vam their aouls 
To part, before they taste forbidden bowls ; 
So these, when their black crimes they went about^ 
First timely charm'd their useless conscience Out. 
Religion's name against itself was made ; 
The shadow ser^'d the substance to invade ; 
Like zealous missions, they did care pretend 
Of souls in show, but made their gold their end. 
The' incensed Powers beheld with scorn from high 
An heaven so far distant from the sky. 
Which durst, with horses' hoofe that beat the ground. 
And martial brass, bely the blunder's sound : 
'Twas hence, at length, just Vengeance thought it fit 
To i^eed their ruin by their impious wit. 
Hius SIbrsa, curs'd with a too fertile brainy 
Lost by his wUes the power his wit did gain. 
HencdPorth their ybwjK^ must spend at lesaer rate 
Than in its flames to wrap a nation's fate. 
SufFer'd to live, they are like Helots set^ 
A virtuous shame within us to beget. 
For by example most we niin'd befiire. 
And glass-like clearness mix'd with frailty bore. 
But ranee reform'd by what we did amias^ 
We by our suiferkigs learn to piize our bliss. 
Like early lovers, whose unpractis'd hearts 
Were long the May^f^ame of malicious arts. 
When once they find their jealousies were vain. 
With double heat renew their fires again. 
'Twas this produc'd the joy that hurried o'er 
Such swarms of English to the neighbouring shore. 
To fetch the prize by which Batavia made « 

So rich amends for our impoverish'd trade. 
Oh had you seen from Sdieveline's barren shore, 
(Crowded with troops, and bftrren now no more) 
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Afflicted Holland to his livewell bring 

True sorrow, Holland to regret a king ! 

While waiting him his royal fleet did ride, 

And willing winds to their lower'd sails denied. 

The wavering streamers, flags, and standards out. 

The merry seamen's rude but che^ul shout; 

And last the cannon's voice that shook the skies,' 

And as it fares in sudden ecstasies, 

And once bereft us both of ears and eyes. 

The Naseby, now no longer England's shame. 

But better to be lost in Charles's name, 

(Like some unequal bride in nobler sheets) 

Receives her lord : the joyiul London meets 

The princely York, himself alone a freight; 

The Swiftsure gproans beneath great Gloster's 

weight > 

Secure as when the halcyon breeds, with these 
He that was bom to drown might cross the seas. 
Heaven could not own a Providence, and take 
The wealth three nations ventur'd at a stake. 
The same indulgence Charles's voyage bless'd. 
Which in his right had miracles confess'd. . 
The winds, that never moderation knew. 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew ; 
Or out of breath with joy could not enlarge 
Their straiten'd lungs, or conscious of their charge. 
The British Amphytrite, smooth and clear. 
In richer azure never did appear; 
Proud her returning Prince to entertain 
With the submitted fasces of the main. 

AwD welcome now. Great Monarch ! to your own ; 
Behold the approaching cliffs of Albion : 
It is no longer motion cheats your view. 
As you meet it, the land approacheth you^ 
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The land returns, and, in the white it wears, 
The marks of pemtence and sorrow bears. 
But you, whose goodness your descent doth shew. 
Your heavenly parentage and earthly too ; 
By that same mUdneas which your father's crown 
Before did ravish, shall secure your own. 
Not tied to rules of policy, you find 
Revenge less sweet than a forgiving mind. 
Thus, when the' Almighty would to Moses g^ve 
A si^ of all he could behold and live ; 
A voice before his entry did proclaim 
JLong-tufferinsf^ Ogodneta, Merctf, in his name. 
Your power to justice doth submit your cause. 
Your goodness only is above the laws ; 
Whose rigid letter, while pronounc'd by you. 
Is softer made : so winds that tempests brew. 
When through Arabian groves they take their flight, 
Made wanton with rich odours, lose their spite : 
And as those lees, that trouble it, refine 
The agitated soul of generous wine ; 
So tears of joy, for your returning spilt. 
Work out, and expiate our former guilt. 
Methinks I see those crowds on Dover's strand. 
Who, in their haste to welcome you to land, 
Chok'd up the beach with their still-growing store, 
And made a wider torrent on the shore ; 
While, spurred with eager thoughts of past delight. 
Those who had seen you, court a second sight; 
Preventing still your steps, and making haste 
To meet you often wheresoe'er you past. 
How shall I speak of that triumphant day. 
When you renew'd the' expiring pomp of May ! 
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(A month that owns an interest in your name ; 
You and the flowers are its peculiar elaim.) 
That star that at your birth shone out so bright. 
It stain'd the duHersun's meridian light. 
Did once again its potent fires renew. 
Guiding our eyes to find and worship you. 
And now time's whiter series. is begun. 
Which in soft centuries shall smoothly run : 
Those clouds, that overcast your mom, shadl fly, 
Dispell'd to farthest comers of the sky. 
Our nation with united interest bless'd. 
Not now content to poise, shall sway the rest. 
Abroad, your empire shaH no limits know. 
But, like the sea, in boundless circles flow. 
Your much-lov'd fleet shall, with a wide command^ 
Besiege the petty monarchs of the land : 
And as old IHme'his offspring swallowed down. 
Our ocean in its depths all seas shall drown. 
Their wealthy trade from pirates' rapine free. 
Our merchants shall no more adventurers be ; 
Nor in the farthest east those dangers fear. 
Which humble Holland must dissemble here. 
Spain to your gift alone her Indies owes; 
For what the powerful takes not, he beatows : 
And France, that did an exile's presence fear. 
May justly apprehend you still too near. 
At home the hateful names of party cease. 
And factious souls are wearied into peace. 
The discontented now are only they 
Whose crimes before did your just cause betray ; 
Of those your edicts some reckdm from sin, . 
But most your life and bless'd example win. 
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Oh happy prince, whom Hearen hath taught the 

way. 
By paying vows, to have more tows to pay ! 
Oh happy age ! oh times like those alone, 
By fete peserv*d for great Augustus' throne ! 
When the joint growth of arms and arts foreshew 
The world a monarch, and that monarch—- You. 



TO 

HIS SACRED MAJESTY. 

A PAKSSTaiC OV HIS COBONATIOIT. 

1660. 

Iir that wild deluge where the world was drown'd. 
When hfe and sin one common tomb had found. 
The first small prospect of a rising hill 
With various notes of joy the ark did fill ; 
Yet, when that flood in its own depths was drown'd. 
It left behind it false and dippery ground; 
And the more solemn pomp was still defer'd. 
Till new-born Nature in fresh looks appeared. 
Thus, royal Sir, ta see you landed here. 
Was cause enough of triumph for a year : - 
Nor would your care those glorious joys repeat. 
Till they at once might be secure and great ; 
im your kind beams, by their continued stay, 
Had warm'd the ground and call'd the damps away. 
Such vapours, while your powerful influence dries. 
Then soonest vanish when they highest rise. 
Had greater haste these sacred rites prepar'd. 
Some guihy months.had in your triumphs shared : 
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But this untainted year is all your own ; 
Your glories may without our crimes be shown. 
We had not yet exhausted ail our store» 
When you refreshM our joys by adding more ; 
As Heaven, of old, dispensM celestial dew. 
You gave us manna, and still give us new. 

Now our sad ruins are removed from sight. 
The season, too, comes fraught with new delight : 
Time seems not now beneath his years to stoop. 
Nor do his wings with sickly feathers droop : 
Sofb western winds wafr o'er the gaudy Spring, 
And open'd scenes of flowers and blossoms bring 
To g^ce this happy da^r, while you appear 
Not king of us alone, but of the year. 
All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the heart ; 
Of your own pomp yourself the greatest part. 
Loud shouts the nation's biq>piness procUdm, 
And Heaven this day is feasted with your name. 
Your cavalcade the fair spectators view 
From their high standings, yet look up to you. 
From your brave train each singles out a prey. 
And longs to date a conquest from your day. 
Now charg'd with blessings, while you seek repose, 
OfRciottS Shunbers haste your eyes to close ; 
And glorious Dreams stand ready to restore 
The pleasing shapes of all you saw before. 
Next, to the sacred temple you are led. 
Where waits a crown fo your more sacred head : 
How justly from the Cliu»:h that crown is due. 
Preserved from ruin, and restor'd by you ! 
Hie g^teful dioir their harmony employ. 
Not to make greater, but more aoieiBn joy. 
Wrapt soft and warm, yum name is aent on high. 
As flames do <m the wings of incense fly : 
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Music bersdf is lost; in vun she brings 
Her choicest notes to praise the best ^ kings : 
Her melting strains in you a tomb have Ibund, 
And lie, tike bees^^in their own sweetness drowned.- 
lie that brought peace, all discord could atone ; 
tlis name is maidc of itself alone. 
Now while the sacred ml anoints your hesi^ 
And fragrant scents, begun from you, are spread 
I'hrough the large dome, the people's joyful sound. 
Sent back, is still preserved in hallowed ground ; 
Which, in one blessing mix'd, descends on you. 
As heightened spirits fall in richer dew. 
Not that our wi^es do increase your store ; 
Full of yourself you can admit no more . 
We add not to your glofy, but employ 
Our time, tike angels, in expressing joy, 
Nor is it duty, or our hopes, alone 
Create that joy, but full fruition : 
We know those blessings which we must possess. 
And judgfe of future hy past happiness. 
No promise can obtige a prince so much 
Still to be good, as long to have been such. 
A noble emulation heats your breast. 
And your own fame now robs you of your rest. 
Good actions stiU must be maintain'd with good, 
As bodies nourish'd with resembling food. 
You have already quenched Sedition's brand ; 
And Zeal, which burnt it, only warms the land. 
The jealous sects, liiat dare not trust ther cause 
So far from their own will as to the law% 
You ibr their umpire and their synod take^ 
And their appeal alone to Cassar make* 
Kind Heaven so rare a temper did provide. 
That Guilt, repenting, might in it confide. 
VOL. xr. » 



^ 
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Among our crimes oblinon may be set ; 
But 'tis bur King's perfection to forget. 
Virtues, unknown to these rough northern climes. 
From milder heavens you bring, without their 

crimes. 
Your cahnness does no after-storms provide, 
Nor seeming patience mortal anger hide 

When empire first from families did spring. 
Then every father govem'd as a king ; 
But you, that are a sovereign prince, allay 
Imperial power with your paternal sway, [bends, 
From those great cares when ease your soul un- 
Your pleasures are design'd to noble ends : 
Bom to command the mistress of the seas, 
Your thoughts themselves in that blue empire 
Hither in summer evenings you repair [please. 
To take thefraickeur of th^ purer air: 
Undaunted here you ride, when Winter raves, 
With Caesar's heart, that rose above the waves. 
More I could sing, but fear my numbers stays -, 
No loyal subject dares that courage pndse. 
In stately frigates most delight you find. 
Where well-drawn battles fire your martial mind. 
What to your cares we owe is leam'd from hence. 
When eWn your pleasure's serve for our defence. 
Beyond your court flows in the' admitted tide. 
Where in new depths the wondering fishes g^de : 
Here in a royal bed the waters sleep ; 
When tir'd at sea, within this bay they creep : 
Here the mistrustful fowl no harm suspects. 
So safe are all things which our King protects. 
From your lov'd Thames a blessing yet is due. 
Second alone to that it brought in you ; 
A queen, near whose chaste womb, ordain'd by Fate» 
The souls of kings unboiii for bodies wait. 
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It was your love before made discord cease; 
Your love is destin'd to your countiy's peace. 
Both Indies, rivals in. your bed, provide 
With gold or jewels to adorn your bride. 
This to a mighty King presents rich ore, 
While that with incense does a god implore. 
Two kingd^nns wait your doom, and, as youchoose^ 
This must receive a crown,, or that must lose. 
Thus from your royal oak, like Jove's of old. 
Are answers sought, and destinies foretold ; 
Propitious oracles are begg'd with vows, 
And crowns that grow upon the sacred boughs. 
Your subjects, while you weigh the nation's fate, 
Suspend to both their doubtful love on* hate ; 
Choose only, Sir, that so they may possess. 
With their own peace, their chil<ken's happiness. 



SATIRE ON THE DUTCH. 

WBITTSir Iir THE TEAlt M.DC.LXII. 

As needy gallants, in the scrivener's hands, 
Court the rich knaves that gripe their mprtgag'd 

lands. 
The first fat buck of all the season's sent. 
And keeper takes no fee in compliment ;v 
The dotage of some Englishmen is such^ 
To fawn on those who ruin them, the Dutch ! 
They shall have all, rather than make a war 
With those who of the same religion are. 
The Straits, the Guinea-trade, the herrings too ; 
Nay» to keep friendship^ they shall pickle you. 
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Some are resolv'd not to find out the cheat. 

But, cuckold-like, love them that do the feat. 

What injuries soe'er upon us fall. 

Yet still the same religion answers all. 

Religion wheedled us to Civil war, [spare. 

Drew English blood, and Dutchmen's now would 

Be gullM no longer ; for you'll find it true. 

They have no more religion, fiuth ! than you. 

Interest's the god they worship in their 9tate, 

And we, I take it, have not much of that. 

Well monarclues may own religion's name. 

But states are atheists in their ymry it9mt. 

They share a sin ; and such proportioas fall. 

That, like a stink, 'tis nodiing to them afl. 

Think on their rapine, ^Isehood, emelty. 

And that what once they were, they still would be. 

To one well-born the' affront is worse and more. 

When he's abus'd and baiBed by a boor. 

With an ill g^ce the Dutch their mischiefe do ; 

They've both ill nature and ill manners too. 

Well may they boast themselves an ancient nation. 

For they Were bred ere manners were in fashion; 

And their new Commonwealth has set them free 

Only from honour and civility. 

Venetians do not more uncouthly ride. 

Than did their lumber State mankind bestride. 

Their sway became 'em with as ill a mien. 

As their own paunches swell above their chin. 

Yet is their empire no true growth but humour, 

And only two kings' touch can cure the tumour. 

As Cato did in Afric fruits display. 

Let us before our eyes their Indies lay^ 

All loyal English will like him conckidc, 

JLet Caesar live, and Carthage be subdued. 



ANNUS MIRABILIS : 

THE TEAR OF TVOJSrDEJiS, M.DC.LXVL 

A^ HISTORICAL POEM. 



A3r ACCOUNT OP 

THE EJVSUIJSTG POEM. 

IN A 
LETTER TO THE HON. SIR ROBERT HOWARD, 



SIR, 

I AM SO many ways obliged to you, and so little 
able to return your favours, that, like those who 
owe too much, I can only live by getting farther 
into your debt. You have not only been careful of 
my fortune, which was the effect of your nobleness, 
but you have been solicitous of my reputation, 
which is that of your kindness. It is not long since 
I gave you the trouble of perusing a play for me,* 
and now, instead of an acknowledgment, I have 
given you a greater, in the correction of a Poem^ 
But mnce you are to bear this persecution, I will at 
at least give you the encouragement of a martyr ; 
— ^you could never suffer in a nobler cause. For I 

•Conjeetared to be ** The Indian Oueen." 
2 
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have chpsen the most heroic subject which any 
Poet could desire : I have taken upon me to de- 
scribe the motives, the beginning, progress, and 
successes, of a most just and necessary war ; in it, 
the care, management, and prudence of our King ; 
the conduct and valour of a royal admiral,* and of 
two incomparable generals ;f the invincible courage 
of our captuns and seamen ; and three glorious vic- 
tories, the result of all. After this, I have in the 
firet the most deplorable, but, withal, the greatest 
argument that can be ima^ned ; the destruction 
being so swift, so sudden, so vast and miserable, as 
nothing can parallel in story. The former part of 
this Poem, relating t6 the war, is but a due expia- 
tion for my not serving my king and country in it, 
AU gentlemen are almost obliged to it; and I know 
no reason we should give tiiat advantage to the 
commonalty of Bngland, to be foremost in brave 
actions, which the nobles of France would never 
suffer in their peasant^. I should not have written 
this, but to a person who has been ever forward to 
appear in all employments whither his honour and 
generosity have called him. The latter part of my 
Poem, which describes the fire, I owe first tp the 
piety and fatherly affection of our Monarch to his 
suffering subjects ; and, in the second place, to the 
courage, loyalty, and magnanimity of the City: 
both which were so conspicuous, that I have want- 
ed words to celebrate them as they deserte. 



* James, Duke oTYork. 

t Prince Rupert, ami the Doke of Albemarle. 

X The fire of London, which destroyed more than 11,000 houses. 
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I haye called my Poem Historical, not epic; 
though both the actions and actors are as much 
heroic as any poem can contain. But, ance the 
action is not properly one, nor that accomj^hed 
in the hst successes, I have judged it too bold a 
title for a few stanzas, whi<^ vte little more in 
number than a »ng^e Iliad, or the longest of the 
^neids. For this reason (I mean not of length, 
but broken action, tied too severely to the laws of 
Wstory) I am apt to agree with those -who rank 
Lucaa rather amcmg Historians in verse, than epic 
poets ; in whose room, if I am not deceived, Silius 
Itahcus, thoii^ a worse writer, may more justly be 
admitted. 

I have chosen to write my Poem in quatrains, or 
stanzas of four in alternate rhyme, because I have 
ever judged them more noble, and of greater dig- 
nity, both for the sound and number, than any 
other verse in use amongst us; in which I am sure 
I have your approbation. The learned languages 
have, certainly, a great advantage of us, in not be- 
ing tied to the slavery of any rhyme, and were less 
constrsuined in the quantity of every syllable, which 
they might vary with spondees or dactyls^ besides 
so many other helps of grammatical figures, for the 
lengthening or abbreviation of them, than the mo- 
dern are in the close of that one syllable, which 
often confines and more often corrupts the sense of 
all the rest. But in this necessity of our rhymes, I 
have always found the couplet-verse most easy, 
(though not so proper for this occasion) for there 
the work is sooner at an end, every two lines con- 
cluding the labour of the poet ; but in quatrains he> 
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is to carry it farther on; and not onlyso^ butta 
bear along in his head the tjroublesome sense of 
four lines together. For those who write correct- 
ly in this kind must needs acknowledge, that the 
last line of the stanza is to be considered in the 
composition of the first. Neither can we give our- 
selves the liberty of making any part of a verse for 
the sake of rhyme, or concluding with a word which 
is not current English, or using the variety -of fe- 
male rhymes,* all which our fiilhers practised : and 
for the female rhymes, they are still in ui^e amongst 
other nations ; with the Italian in every line, with 
the Spaniard promiscuously, with the French al- 
temately ; as those who have read the Alariqae, 
the Pucelle, or any of their later poems, will agree 
with me. And bemdes this, they write in Alexan- 
drines, or verses of six feet ; such bs amongst us ia 
the old translation of Homer by Chapman; all 
which, by lengthening of their chain, makes the 
sphere of their activity the larger. 

I have dwelt too long upon the choice of my 
stanza, which, you may remember, is much better 
defended in the preface to Gondibert ; and there- 
fore I will hasten to acquaint you with my endea- 
vours in the writing. In general, I will only say, X 
have never yet seen the description of any naval 
fight in the proper terms which are used at sea : 
and if there be any such, in another langui^, as 
that of Lucan in the Third of his Pharsalia, yet I 
could not aviul myself of it in the En^ish; the 
terms of art in every tongue bearing more of the 
idiom of it than any other words. We hear, in- 

• By • female rhymes,' says Mr. Malone, Dryden meuis dwdie 
rhymes* See bis edition of Prose Wwkfl, toI, iu 
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deedy among our poets, of the thundering of guns» 
the smoke, the disorder, and the slaughter ; but aU 
these are common notions. And, certainly, as those 
who, in a logical dispute, keep in general terms, 
would hide a £dlacy ; so those, who do it in any po- 
etical description, would veil their ignorance. ' 

DfiieriptM cerrare viees, opernmque eolwei, 
Cor egOf si nequeo ignovoque, Poeta Milutor ? 

For my own part, if I had litUe knowledge of the 
sea, yet I have thought it no shame to learn ; and 
if I have made some IIesw mistakes, 'tis only, as you 
can bear me witness, because I have wanted oppor- 
tunity to correct them ; the whole Poem being first 
written, and now sent you from a place, where I 
have not so much as the converse of any seamen. 
Yet, though the trouble I had in writing it was 
g^at, it was more than recompensed by the plea- 
sure. 1 found myself so warm in celebrating the 
praises of military men, two such especially as the 
Prince and General, that it is no wonder if they in- 
spired me with thoughts above my ordinary level. 
And I am well satisfied that, as they are incompa- 
rably the best subject I ever had, excepting only 
the Royal Family ; so also, that this I have written 
of them is much better than what I have performed 
on any other. I have been forced to help out other 
arguments ; but this has been bountiful to me ; they 
have been low and barren of pnuse, and I have ex- 
alted Ihem, and made them fruitful; but here — 
' Omnia sponte sul reddit justissima tellus.' I have 
had a large, a fair, and a pleasant field ; so fertile, 
that, without my cultivating, it has g^ven me two 
harvests in a summer, aad in both oppressed the 
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reaper. All other greatness in subjects is only 
counterfeit : it will not ensure the test of danger; 
the greatness of arms is only real: other greatness 
burdens a nation with its weight ; this supports it 
with its streng^. And as it is the happiness of the 
age, so it is the peculiar goodness of ^e best of 
Kings, that we may prsuse his subjects without of- 
fending him. Doubtless it proceeds from a just 
confidence of his own virtue, which the lustre of no 
other can be so great as to darken in him ; for the 
good or the valiant are never safely praised under 
a bad or a degenerate prince. 

But to return frqm this digression to a farther 
account of my Poem. I must crave leave to tell 
you, that as I have endeavoured to adorn it with 
noble thoughts, sq much more to express those 
thoughts with elocution. The composition of all 
poems is, or ought to be, of wit ; and wit in the 
poet, or wit-writing (if you will give me leave to 
use a school-distinction) is no other than the fa- 
culty of imagination in the writer, which, like a 
nimble spaniel, beats over and ranges through 
the field of memory, till it springs the quarry 
it hunted after; or, without metaphor, which 
searches over all the memory for the species or 
ideas of those things which it designs to repre- 
sent. Wit written is that which is well defined, 
the happy result of thought, or product of imagi- 
nation. But to proceed from wit, in the general 
notion of it, to the proper wit of an heroic or 
historical poem, I judge it chiefly to consist in the 
delightful imaging of persons, actions, pasaonsi, or 
things. 'Tis not the jerk or sting of an epigram, 
nor the seeming contradiction of a poor antithesis^ 
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(the delight of an ill-judging audience in a play of 
rhyme) nor the gingle of a more poor paranoma- 
sia ; neither is it so much ^e morality of a grave 
sentence, affected by Lucan, but more sparingly 
used by Virg^ ; but it is some lively and apt de- 
scription, dressed in such colours of speech, that it 
sets before your eyes the absent object as perfectly 
and more delightfully than nature. So then, the 
ilrst happiness of the poet's imagination is pro- 
perly invention, or finding of the thought; the 
second is fancy, or the variation, deriving or mould- 
ing of that thought, as the judgement represents 
it proper to the subject ; the third is elocution, or 
the art of clothing and adorning that thought, so 
found and varied, iti apt, significant, and sounding 
words : the quickness of the imagination is seen in 
the invention, the fertility in the fancy, and the 
accuracy in tlie expression. For the two first of 
these, Ovid is famous amongst the poets; for the 
latter, Virgil. Ovid images more often the move- 
ments and affections of the mind, either combat- 
ting between two contrary passions, or extremely 
(fiscomposed by one: His words, therefore, are 
the least part of his car^ ; for he pictures Nature 
in disorder, with which the study and choice of 
words' is inconsistent. This is the' proper wit of 
dialogue or discourse, and consequently of the 
drama* where all that is ssid is to be supposed the 
effect of sudden thought; which, though it ex- 
cludes not the quickness of wit in repartees, yet 
admits not a too curious election of words, too fre- 
quent aUusions, or use of tropes, or, in fine, any 
thing that shows remoteness of thought or labour 
in the writer. On the other side^ Vii*gil speaks not 
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SO often to us in the person of a&otheis kke Ovidy 
bttt in his own : he relates ahnost all things as from 
himself, and thereby gains more liberty than the 
other, to express his thoughts with all the graces 
of elocution, to write more figuratively, and to 
confess as well the labour as the force of his ima^ 
gination* Though he describes his Dido well and 
naturally in the violence of her passions, yet ha 
must 3rield in that tb the Myrrha, the Biblis, the 
Althaea, of Ovid ; for, as great an admirer of him as 
I am, I must acknowledge, that if I see not more of 
their souls than I see of Dido's ; at leasts I have a 
greater concernment for them : and that convinces 
me that Ovid has touched those tender strokes 
more delicately than Virgil could. But when ac- 
tion or persons are to be described, when any such 
image is to be set before us ; how bold, how mas* 
terly, are the strokes of Virgil! We see the ob- 
jects he presents us with, in their native figures^ in 
their proper motions ; but so we see them, as our 
own eyes could never have beheld them so beauti- 
ful in themselves. We see the sotd of the poet, 
like that universal one of which he speaks, inform- 
ing and moving through all his pictures : 

— Totnmqne iniusa per hrtut 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpora mUcet. 

We behold him embellishing his images, as he 

tnakes Venus breathing beauty upon her son 
iEneas: 

A^'^Lameiiqiie jareotte 
Purpureum,et Isetos oeijii affiant honom : 
Quale manui addant ebori deeui, ant q1» flaro 
Aifentum, Furiiifve lapis, tucioMhtiir aurob 
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See his Tempest, his Funeral Sports, his Combat 
of Tumus and £neas ; and in his Georgics, (which 
I esteem the di^inest part of all his writings) 
The Plague, the Country, the Battle of the Bulls, 
the Labour of the Bees; and those many other 
excellent images of Nature, most of which are 
neither gpreat in themselres, nor hare any natural 
tmament to bear them up ; but the words where- 
\nih he describes them are so excellent, that it 
might be well applied to him which was said by 
Ovid, ' Materiam superabat opus/ The very 
sound of his words has often smnewhat that is 
connatural to the subject ; and while we read him, 
we nt, as in a play, beholding the scenes of what 
he represents. To perform this, he made frequent 
use of tropes, which, you know, change the nature 
of a known word by applying it to some other 
signification ; and this is it which Horace means in 
his Epistle to the Pisos : 

Dixerii ept^iie, notum ai callida TCriram 
Reddiderit junctura novum.--— 

But I am sensible I have presumed too far, to 
entertain you with a rude discourse of that art 
which you both know so well, and put into prac- 
tice with so much happiness. Yet before I leave 
Virgil, I must own the vanity to tell you, and by 
you the world, that he has b^en my master in this 
Poem : I have followed him every where ; I know 
not with what success, but I am sure with diligence 
enough: my images are many of them copied 
from him, and the rest are imitations of him. 
My expressions also are as neat as the idioms of 

vol, XI. H 
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the two languages would admit of in translation. 
And this. Sir, 1 have done with that boldness for 
which I will stand accountable to any of our little 
critics, who, perhaps; are no better acquainted 
with him than I am. Upon your first perusal of 
this Poem, you have taken notice of some words 
whieh I have innovated (if it be too bold for me 
to say, refined) upon his Latin ; which,, as I oiFer 
not to introduce into English prose, so I hope 
they are neither improper, nor altogether unele- 
gant in verse ; and in this, Horace will again de- 
fend me. 

Et nova, fictaqae nuper, habebunt yerfaa fidem, 4 
Gneco fonte cadnnt, parce detorta.— *— 

The inference is exceeding plain: for, if a 
Romim poet might have Hberty to coin a word, 
supposing only that is was^derived from the Greek, 
was put into a Latin termination, and that he 
used this liberty but seldom and with modesty; 
how much more justly may I challenge that privi- 
lege to do it, with the same prerequi^tes, from the 
best and most ju^cious of Latin writers ? In some 
places, where either the fancy or. the words were 
his, or any other's, I have noted it in the margin, 
that I might not seem a plagiary ; in others I have 
neglected it, to avoid as weU tediousness as the 
affectation of doing it too often. Such descrip- 
tions or images, well wrought, (which I promise 
not for mine,) are, as I have said, the adequate 
delight of heroic poesy ; for they beget admiration, 
which is its proper object ; as the images of the 
burlesque, which is contrary to this, by the same 
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reaflon, beget laughter : for tbe one sbows Nature 
beautified, as in the picture of a fair woman, 
which we all admire ; the other sbows her de- 
formed, as in that of a lazar, or of a fool with 
distorted face, and antic gestures, at which we 
tmnnot forbear to laugh, because it is a deviation 
from nature. But though the same images serve 
equally for the epic poesy, and for the historic 
and panegyric, which are branches of it, yet a 
several s^rt of sculpture is to be used in them. 
If some of them are to be like those of Juvenal, 
' stantes in curribus ^miliani,' heroes drawn in 
their triumphal chariots, and in their full propor- 
tion; others are to be like that of Vir^l, *spi- 
rantia mollius xra:' there is somewhat more of 
softness and tenderness to be shown in them. 

You will soon find I write not this- without con- 
cern. Some, who have seen a paper of; verses 
which I wrote last year to her Highness the 
Duchess, have accused them of that only tlnng I 
could defend in them. They said, I did, * humi 
serpere ;' that I wanted not only height of fancy, 
but dignity of words to set it off. I might well 
answer with that of Horace, * nunc non erat his 
locus;' I knew I addressed them to a lady, and 
accordingly I affected the softness of expression, 
and the smoothness of measure, rather tium the 
height of thought ; and in wh^ I did endeavour, 
it is no vanity to say I have succeeded. I detest 
^ arrogance ; but there is some difference betwixt 
that and a just defenile. But I wiU not farther 
bribe your candour, or the reader's. I leave them 
to speak for me ; and, if they can, to make out 
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that character, not pretending^ to a greater^ which 
I have given them.* 

And now. Sir, it is time I should relieve you 
from the tedious length of this account. You have 
better and more profitable employment for your 
hours, and I wrong the public to detain you 
longer. In conclusion, I must leave my Poem to 
you with all its faults, which I hope to And fewer 
in the printing by your emendations. I know 
you are not of the number of those of whom the 
younger Pliny speaks ; * Nee sunt parum multi, 
qui carpere amicos suos judicium vocant ;' I am 
rsther too secure of you on that lude. Your can-' 
dour in pardoning my errors may make you more 
remiss in correcting them ; if you will not withal 
consider that they come into the world with your 
approbation, and through your hands. I beg from 
you the greatest favour you can confer upon an 
absent person, since I repose upon your manage- 
B[v^Bt what is dearest to me, my fame and reputa- 
tion ; and therefore I hope it will stir you up to 
make my Poem fairer by many of your blots ; if 
not, you know the story of the gamester, who 
married the rich man's daughter, and, when her 
father denied the portion, christened all the chil- 
dren by bis surname, that if, in conclusion, they 
must beg, they should do so by one name as well 
as by the other. But since the reproach of my 
faults will light on you, it is but reason I should 
do you that justice to the readers, to let them 

i 

* A copy of venes, liere introdoced, to Anne Hyde, Duebess of 
York, will be foond in toL iii. ot' i>r]rden*s poena. 
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know, — ^that if there be any thing tolerable in this 
Poem, they owe the argument to your choice, the 
writing to your encouragement, the correction to 
your judgment, and the care of it to your friend- 
ship, to which he must ever acknowledge himself 
to owe all things, who is, 

SIB, 

The most obedient, and most 
faithful of your servants, 

JOHN DBTOEir. 

From Charlton, in WUtibire, 
Kov. 10, 1666. 
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TO THS MBTAOPOLIS OF OB£AT BUITAIIT, 
THE MOST REirOWNXD ▲S'D 

lATE FLOURISHIJSTG CITT OF LOJ^DOJ^. 

IS ITS HBPBESBHTATITEB 

The Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, the Sheriffs, 

and Council of it. 

As perhaps I am the first who ever presented a 
work of this nature to the metropolis of any na- 
tion, so it is likewise consonant to justice^ that he 
who was to g^ve the first example of such a Dedi- 
cation^ should begin it with that City which has set 
a pattern to aU others of true loyalty, invincible 
courage, and unshaken constancy. Other cities 
have been praised for the same virtues, but I am 
much deceived if any have so dearly purchased 
their reputation ; their fame has been won them by 
cheaper trials than an expensive, though necessary 
war, a consunung pestilence, and a more consuming 
fire. To submit yourselves with that humility to 
the judgments of Heaven, and at the same time to 
raise yourselves with that vigour above all human 
enemies ; to be combated at once from above and 
from below ; to be struck down and to triumph ; | 
know not whether such trials have been ever pa- 
ralleled in any nation ; the resolution and successes 
of them never can be. Never had Prince or People 
more mutual reason to love each other, if suiFering 
for each other can endear affection. You have come 
together a pair of matchless lovers, through many 
difficulties; he through a long exile, various tra- 
verses of fortune, and the interpo^tion of many 
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rivals, who violently ravished and withheld you 
from him ; and certainly you have had your share 
in sufferings. But Providence has cast upon you 
want of trade, that you might appear bountiful to 
your country*8 necessities; and the rest of your 
afflictions are not more the effects of God's dis- 
pleasure (frequent examples of them having been 
in the reign of the most excellent princes) thani 
occasions for the manifesting of your Christian and 
civil virtues. To you, therefore, this 'Year of 
Wonders* is justly dedicated, because you have 
made it so. You, who are to stand a wonder to all 
years and ages, and who have built yourselves an 
immortal monument on your own ruins. You are 
now a phoenix in her ashes, and, as far as humanity 
can approach, a great emblem of the suffering 
Deity : but Heaven never made so much piety and 
virtue to leave it miserable. I have heard, indeed, 
of some virtuous persons who have ended unfortu- 
nately, but never of any virtuous nation : Provi- 
dence is engaged too deeply, when the cause be- 
comes so general; and I cannot imagine it has re- 
solved the ruin of that people at home, which it 
has blessed abroad with such successes. I am there- 
fore to conclude that your sufferings are at an end » 
and that one part of my Poem has not been more 
an bistory of your destruction, than the other a 
prophecy of your restoration. The accomplishment 
of which happiness, as it is the wish of all true Eng- 
lishmen, so is it by none more passionately desired, 
than by 

The greatest of your admirers, 

and most humble of your servants, 

30KK D&TBSir, 
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THE TEAR OF WOJ^JDERSy M,DC.LXVI. 



Ik thriving arts long time had HoUand grown. 
Crouching at home, and cruel when abroad. 

Scarce leaving us the means to clum our own ; 
Our King they courted, and our merchants aw'd. 

Trade, which, like blood, should circularly flow, 
Stopp'd in their channels, found its freedom lost : 

Thither the wealth of all the world did go. 
And seem'd but shipwreck'd on so base a coast. 

For them alone the heavens had kindly heat. 
In eastern quarries ripening precious dew : 

For them the Idumsean balm did sweaty 
And in hot Ceylon spicy forests grew. 

The sun but seem'd the labourer of the year ; 

Each waxing moon supplied her watry store. 
To swell those tides, which from the Line did bear 

Their brim-full vessels to the Belgian shore. 

Thus, mighty in her ships, stood Carthage long. 
And swept ihe riches of the world from far; 

Yet stoop'd to Rome, less wealthy, but more strong ; 
And this may prove our second Punic war. 
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What peace can be where bo^ to one pretend ? 

(But they more diligent, and we more strong) 
Or if a peace, it soon must have an end ; 

For they would grow too powerful were it long. 

Behold two nations then, engag'd so far. 
That each seven years the fit must shake each land; 

Where France will side to weaken us by war. 
Who only can his vast deagns .withstand. 

See how.he feeds the' Iberian with delays. 
To render us his timely friendship vjun; 

And, while his secret soul on Flanders prey^ 
He rocks the cradle of the Babe of Spain. 

Such deep designs of empire does he lay 

O'er them whose cause he seems to take in hand . 

And, brudently, would make them lords at sea. 
To whom with ease he can give laws by land. 

This saw our King ; and long within his breast 
His pensive counsels balanc'd to and fro : 

He griev'd the land he freed should be opprest, 
And he less for it than usurpers do. 

His generous mind the fair ideas drew 

Of fame and honour, which in dangers lay ; 

Where wealth, like fruit on precipices, grew, . 
Not to be gather'd but by birds of prey. 

The loss and gain each fatally were great; 

And still his subjects call'd aloud for war. 
But peaceful kings, o'er martial people set. 

Each other's poise and counterbalance are. 
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He &«t sunrey'd the charge with careful eyes, 
Which none but mighty monarchs could msdntain; 

Yet judg'd, like vapours that from limbecs rise'. 
It would in richer showers descend again. 

At leng^ resolv'd to' assert the watry ball. 
He in himself did whole armados bring ; 

Him aged seamen might their master call. 
And choose for general, were he not their king. 

It seems as every ship their sovereign knows. 
His awfhl summons they so soon obey ; 

So hear the scaly herd when Proteus blows. 
And so to pasture follow through the sea. 

To see this fleet upon the ocean move, 
Angek drew wide the curtains of the skies ; 

And Heaven, as if they wanted lights above. 
For tapers made two glaring comets rise. 

Whether they unctuous exhalations are 
Fir'd by the sun, or seenung so alone ; 

Or each some more remote and slippery star. 
Which loses footing when to mortals shown : 

Or one, that bri^t companion of the sun. 
Whose glorious aspect sealM our new-bom King^ 

And now a round of greater years begun, 
New influence fh>m his walks of light did bring. 

Victorious York did, first, with famM success. 
To his known valour make the Dutch give place : 

Thus Heaven our Monarch's fortune did confess. 
Beginning conquest from his royal race. 
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But mnce it was decreed, auspicious King ! 

In Britain's right that thou should'st wed the main. 
Heaven, as a gage, would cast some precious things 

And therefore doom'd that Lawson should be 
slain. 

l«awson amongst the foremost met his fate. 

Whom sea-green sirens from the rocks lament : 

Thus as an offering for the Grecian state, 
He first was Idll'd who first to battle went. 

Their chief blown up, in air, not waves, expired. 
To which his pride presumM to give the law : 

The Dutch confessed Heaven present, and retir'd. 
And all was Britain the wide Ocean saw. 

To nearest ports their shattered ships repair, / 
"Where by our dreadful cannon they lay aw'd : 

So reverently men quit the open air, 
When thunder speaks the angry gods abroad. 

And now approach'd their fleet from India, fraugjit 
With all the riches of the rising sun ; 

And precious sand from southern climates brought 
The fatal regions where the war begun. 

like hunted castors, conscious of their store. 
Their way-laid wealth to Norway's coast they 
bring: 

There first the North's cold bosom spices bore. 
And Winter brooded on the Eastern Spring. 

By the rich scent we found our perfum'd prey^ 
Which, flank'd with rocks, did close i^ covert lie ; 

And round about' their muidering cannon lay. 
At once to threaten and invite the eye. 
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Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard^ 
The English undertake the' unequal war : 

Seven ships alone, by which the port is barr'd. 
Besiege the Indies, and all Denmark dare. 

These fight like husbands, but like lovers those ; 

These fain would keep, and those more fain enjoy ; 
And to such height their frantic passion grows. 

That what bofii love, both hazard to destroy. - 

Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ball. 
And now their odours arm'd against them fly : 

Some preciously by shatter'd porcelain faU, 
And some by aromatic splinters die. 

And though by tempests of the prize bereft. 
In Heaven's inclemency some ease we find ; 

Our foes we vanquished by our valour left. 
And only yielded to the seas and wind. 

Nor wholly lost we so deserv'd a prey ; 

For storms, repenting, part of it restored : 
Which, as a tribute from the Baltic sea. 

The British Ocean sent her mighty Lord. 

Go, mortals, now, and vex yourselves in vain 
For wealth, which ao uncertainly must come ; 

When what was brought so far, and with such pain^ 
Was only kept, to lose it nearer home. 

The son who, twice three months on the' ocean tost^ 
Prepar*d to tell what he had pass'd before. 

Now seed in Bngliah ships the Holland coasts 
And parents' arms, in vidn, stretch'd from the 
shore. ^ 
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This carefbl husband had been long away. 

Whom his chaste wife and little children mourn ; 

Who on their fingers leam'd to tell the day 
On which their father promis'd to return. 

Such are the proud designs of human kind. 
And so we suffer shipwreck every where ! 

Alas ! what port can such a pilot find, 
Wbib in the night of fate must blindly steer ? 

The undistinguished seeds 6f good and ill 

Heaven in his bosom from our knowledge hides ; 

And drawS them in contempt of human skill. 
Which oft, for friends, mistaken foes provides. 

I<et Munster^s prelate ever be accurst, 
In whom we seek the German faith in vain : 

Alas ! that he should teach the English first. 
That fraud and avarice in the church could reign ! 

Happy, who never trust a stranger's will, 
Whose friendship's in his interest understood ! 

Since money given, but tempts him to be ill, 
>y^hen power is too remote to make him good. 

HU now, alone the mighty nations strove ; 

• The rest, at gaze, without the lists did stand : J ^ 
And threatening Prance, plac'd hv a painted Jove,j6*'^55^ 
Kept idle thunder in his lifteffland. 

That eunuch-guardian of rich Holland's tr^de. 
Who envies us what he wants power to enjoy ; 

Whose noiseflil valour does no foe invade, 
And weak aainstance will his fiiends destroy. 

TOL. XI. X 
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Offended that we fought without his leave, 
He takes his time his secret hate to show : 

Which Charles does with a mind so calm receive. 
As one that neither seeks nor shuns his foe. 

With France, to aid the Dutch, the Danes unite ; 

France as their tyrant, Denmark as their slave : 
But when with one three nations join to fight. 

They silently confess that one more brave. 

Lewis had chas'd the English from his shore ; 

But Charles the French, as subjects, does invite :. 
Would Heaven for each some Solomon ftstore. 

Who, by their mercy, may decide their right. 

Were subjects so but only by their choice. 
And not from birth did forc'd dominion take ; 

Our prince alone would have the public voice. 
And all his neighbours' realms would deserts make. 

He, Tnthout fear, a dangerous war pursues. 
Which without rashness he began before. 

As honour made him first the danger choose : 
€o still he makes it good on virtue's score. 

The doubfed charge, his subjects' Idve supplies, 
^ A Who in that bounty to themselves are kind : 
. ^%o glad Egypti^^see their Nilus rise. 

And in his plen^ their abundance find. 

With equal power he does two chiefs citeate. 
Two such, as each seem'd worthiest when alone ; 

Each able to sustain a nation's fate. 
Since both had found a greater in their ow|i« 
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Sofh g^at in courage, conduct, and in fame. 
Yet neither envious of the other's praise ; 

Their duty, faith, and interest to the same, 
like mighty partners equally they raise. 

The Prince long" lime had courted Fortune's love. 
But once possess'd did absolutely reign : 

Thus with their Amazons the heroes strove, [g4|n. 
And conquer'd first those beauties they would 

The Duke beheld, like Scipio, with disdain, 
That Carthage, which he ruin'd, rise once more 

And shook aloft the fasces of the msdn, 
To fright those slaves with what they felt before* 

Together to the watery camp they hastt,* 
Whom matrons pasang, to their children show : 

Infants' first yoWs for them to Heaven are cast, 
And future people bless them as they go. 

With them no riotous pomp, nor Asian train. 
To' infect a navy with theii: gaudy fears ; 

To make slow fights, and victories but vsun ; 
But war, severely, like itself, appears. 

PifTusdve of themselves, where'er they pass, 
They make that warmth in others they expect : 

Their valour works Uk6 bodies on a glass. 
And does its image on their nfidn project. 

Our fleet divides, and straight the Dutch appear. 
In number, and a fam'd commander, bold; 

The narrow seas can scarce their navy b^ar. 
Or crowded vessels can their soldiers hold. 
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The Duke, less numerous, but in courage more. 
On wlng^ of all the winds to combat flies : 

His murdering guns a loud defiance roar. 
And bloody crosses on his flag-staffs rise. 

Both furl their sauls, and strip them for the fight ; 

Their folded sheets dismiss the useless air : 
The' Elean pUuns could boast no nobler s^ht. 

When struggling champions did their bodies bare. 

Borne each by other in a distant line. 

The sea-built forts in dreadful order move : 

So vast the noise, as if not fleets ^d join. 
But lands unfix'd, and floating nations strove. 

Now pals'd, on either side they nimbly tack ; 

Both strive to intercept and guide tiie wind : 
And in its eye more closely they come back. 

To finish all the deaths they left behind. 

On high-raisM decks the haughty Belgians ride. 
Beneath whose shade our humble frigates go : 

Such port the. elephant bears, and so defied 
By the rhinoceros, her unequal foe. 

And as the built,^0o d|fferent is the fight ; 

Their mounting shot is on our sails desig^'d : 
Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light. 

And through the yielding planks a passage find. 

Our dreaded admiral from far they threat. 
Whose batter*d rigging their whole war receives : 

All bare, like some old oak which tempests beat. 
He stands, and sees below his scattered leaves. 
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Heroes of old, when wounded^ shelter sought; 

But he, who meets all danger vnih disdain. 
E'en in their face his ship to anchor brought. 

And, steeple-high, stood prop'd upon the nudn. 

At this excess of courage, all afnaz'd. 

The foremost of his foes awhile withdraw : 

With such respect in enter'd Rome they g^'d. 
Who on high chadrs the god-like fathers saw. 

And now, as where Patroclus' body lay, [Greeks; 

Here Trojan chiefs advanc'd, and there the 
Ours o'er the Duke their pious wingfs display. 

And theirs the noblest spoils of Britain seek. 

Mean time his busy mariners he hastes. 
His shattered ssuls with rigging to restore ; 

And willing pines ascend his broken masts. 
Whose lofty heads rise higher than before. 

Straight to the Dutch he turns his dreadful prow. 
More fierce the' important quarrel to decide-: 

Like swans, in long array lus vessels show. 
Whose crests, advancing, do the waves divide. 

They charge, re-charge, and all along tlie sea 
They drive, and squander the huge Belgian fleet: 

Berkeley* alone, who nearest danger lay, 
Did a like fate with lost Crciisa meet. 

The night comes on ; we eager to pursue 
The combat still, and they ^ham'd to leave ; 

Till the last streaks of dying day withdrew. 
And doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. 

* Sir Chariet Berkeley, Earl of Falmoudi* 

i2 
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In the' Eng^lish fleet each ship resounds with joy. 
And loud applause of their great leader's fiune : 

In fiery dreams the Dutch they still destroy. 
And, slumbering-, smile at the imagined flame. 

Not so the Holland-fleet, who, tir'd and done, 
Stretch'd on their decks, like weary oxen lie : 

Faint sweats all down their mighty members run, 
(Vast bulks, which tittle souls but ill supjdy.) 

In dreams they fearful precipices tread, 

Or, shipwrecked, labour to some distant shore ; 

Or in dark churches walk among the dead; 
They wake with horror, and dare sleep no more. 

The mom they look on with unwilling eyes, 
Tin, from their msdn-top, joyful news they hear 

Of ships, which by their mould bring new suppUes, 
Ahd in their colours Belgian lions bear. 

Our watchful General had discem'd from far 
This mighty succour, which made glad the foe : 

He sigh'd, but like a father of the war, 
His face spake hope, while deep his sorrows flow. 

His wounded men he first sends off to shore. 
Never, till now, unwilling to obey : [plore. 

They not their wounds, but want of strength de- 
And think them happy who with him can stay. 

Then, to the rest, " Rejoice, (said he) to-day; 

In you the fortune of Great Britain lies ; 
Among so brave a people you are they 

Whom Heaven has chose to fight for such a prize. 
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^ If number English courages could quell, 

We should at first have shunn'd, not met, our foes ; 

lyhose numerous sails the fearful only tell : 

Courage from hearts, and not firom numbers, 
grows." 

He said ; nor needed more to say : with haste 
To their known stations cheerfully they go ; 

And all at once, disdaining to be last. 
Solicit every gale to meet the foe. 

Nor did the' encourag'd Belgians long delay. 
But, bold in others, not themselves, they stood ; 

So thick, our navy scarce could steer their way, 
But seem'd to wander in a moving wood. 

Our little fleet' was now engag'd so far. 
That, like the swordfish in the whale they fought ; 

The combat only seem'd a civil war. 
Till through their bowels we our passage wrought. 

Never had valour, no not ours, before 
Done aught like this upon the land or main. 

Where not to be overcome was to do more 
Than all the conquests former kings did gain. 

The mighty ghosts of our great Harries rose. 
And armed Edwards look'd, with anxious eyes. 

To see this fleet among unequal foes, [rise. 

By which fate promisM them their Charles should 

Mean time the Belgians tack upon our rear, [send ; 

And raking chase-guns through our stems they 
Close by, their fire-ships, like jackals, appear, 

•Who on their lions for the prey attend. 
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Silent, in smoke of cannon they came on : 
(Such vapours once did fiery Cacus hide :) 

In these the height of pleas'd revenge is shown. 
Who bum contented by another's ade. 

Sometimes, from fighting squadrons of each fleet. 
Deceived themselves, or to preserve some friend, 

^wo grappling iEtnas on the ocean meet. 

And Engiiah fires with Belgian flames contend. 

Now, at each tack, our little fleet grows less. 
And, Uke maim'd fowl, swim lagging on the main: 

Their greater loss their numbers scarce confess. 
While they lose cheaper than the English gain. 

Have you not seen, when, whistled from the fist. 
Some falcon stoops at what her eye design'd. 

And with her eagerness the quarry miss'd. 

Straight flies at check, and clips it down the wind f 

The dastard crow, that to the wood made wing. 
And sees the groves no shelter can aflbrd. 

With her loud caws her craven kind does bring. 
Who, safe in numbers, cuff* the noble bird. 

Among the Dutch thus Albemarle did fare : 
He could not conquer, and disdain'd to fly : 

Past hope of safety, 'twas his latest care. 
Like falling Cxsar, decently to die. 

Yet pity did his manly spirit move. 
To see those perish who so well had fought i 

And, generously, with his despair he strove, 
Resolv'd to live, till he their safety wrought. 
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i:«et other Ifoses write his prosperous fate. 
Of conquered nations teU, and kings restor'd; 

But mine shall sing of his ecUps'd estate. 

Which, like the sun's, more wonders does afford. 

He drew his mighty frigates all before, 

On which the foe his fhutless force employs: 

His weak ones deep into his rear he bore. 
Remote from guns, as ^ck men from the noise. 

His fiery cannon did their passage guide. 

And following smoke obscur'd them from the fbe : 

Thus Israel, safe from the Egyptians' pride. 
By flaming pillars and by clouds did go. 

Elsewhere the Belgian force we did defeat. 
But here our courages did theirs subdue: 

So Xenophon once led that fam'd retreat. 
Which first the Asian empire overthrew. 

The foe approach'd ; and one, for his bold sin. 
Was sunk ; as he that tpuch'd the ark was slain : 

The wild waves master'd him, and suck'd him in. 
And smiling eddies dimpled on the main. 

This seen, the rest at awful distance stood. 
As if they had been there as servants set. 

To stay, or to go on, as he thought good. 
And nW pursue, but wait on his retreat. 

So Libyan huntsmen^ on some sandy plain. 

From shady coverts rous'd, the lion chase; 
*rbit kingly beast roars out with loud ^sdain. 
And slowly moves, unknowing to ^ve place. 
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But if s(Hiie one approach to. dare his force. 
He swings his toil, and swiftly turns him round; 

With one paw seizes on his trembling' horse. 
And with the other tears him to the ground. 

Amidst these toils succeeds the balmy night; 

Now fais^ng waters the quench'd guns restore ; 
And weary waves, withdrawing from the fight. 

Lie lull'd and panting on the silent shore. 

The moon shone clear on the becafaned flood. 
Where, while her beams Uke glittering ^ver play. 

Upon the deck our capful General stood. 
And deeply mus'd on the succeeding day. 

" That happy sun, (said he) wiil rise again. 
Who twice victorious did our navy see : 

And I alone must view him rise in vain. 
Without one ray of all his star for me. 

<' Yet, like an English Generd will I die. 
And all the ocean make my spacious grave ; 

Women aud cowards on the land may lie : 
The sea's a tomb that's proper for the brave. 
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Kestless he pass'd the remnant of the night. 
Till the fresh air proclaim'd the morning nigh : 

And burning ships, the mart3rrs of the fight, 
l^th paler fires beheld the eastern sky. 

But now, his stores of ammunition spent. 
His naked valour is his only guard ; 

Rare thunders are from^s dumb cannon sent, ■ 
And solitary guns are scarcely heard. 



Thus far had Fortane power, he forc'd to stay, 
Nor longer dur^ with virtue be at strife : « 

This as a ransom, Albemarle did pay, • 

For all the glories of so great a life. 

For now brave Rupert from afar appears. 

Whose waving streamers the glad General knows : 

With full-spread sails his eager navy steers. 
And every ship in swift proportion grows. 

The anxious Prince had heard the cannon long, 
And from that lengfth of time dire omens drew 

Of English overmatched, and Dutch too strong. 
Who never fought three days» but to pursue. 

Then, as an eagle, who wilh pious care 
Was beating widely on the wing for prey, 

To her now silent eiry does repair. 
And finds her callow iitfants forc'd away : 

Stung with her love, she stoops upon the plain. 
The broken air loud whistling as she flies ; 

She stops,, and listens, and shoots forth ag^n, 
And guides her pinions by her young ones' oties. 

With such kind passioa hastes the prince to fight, 
And spread his flying canvass to the sound : 

Him, whom no danger, w^re he there, could fright. 
Now, absent, every little noise can wound. 

As in a drought the thirsty creatures ciy. 
And g^pe upon the gathered clouds for nun ; 

And first the martlet meets it in the sky. 
And with wet wings joys all the feathered train. 
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With such glad hearts £d our despairing men 
Salute the' appearance of the Prince's fleet : 

Amf each ambitiously would claim the ken, 
That with first eyes £d distant safety meet. 

The Dutch, who ctoie like greedy Mnds before. 
To reap the harvest their ripe ears did yield. 

Now look like those, when rolling thunders roar. 
And sheets of lightning blast the standing field. 

Full in the Prince's passage, hills of sand 
And dangerous fiats in secret ambush lay. 

Where the fidse tides sldm o'er the cover'd Umd, 
And seamen with dissembled depths betray. 

The wily Dutch, Who, fike fidl'n angels, fear'd 
This new Messiah's coming, there did wut ; 

And round the verge their braving vessels steer'd. 
To tempt his courage with so fior a bait 

But he, unmov'd, contenms their idle threat, • 
Secure of fame whene'er he pleas'd to fight : 

His cold experience tempos all his heat. 
And inbred worth doth boasting valour sfight. 

Heroic virtue did lus acti<ms guide. 

And he the substance, not the' appettance chose : 
To rescue one such friend he took more ^de. 

Than to destroy whole thousands of such foes. 

But when approach'd, in strict embraces bound, 
Rupert and Albemarle together grow : 

He joys to have his friend in safety found. 
Which he to none but to thatfiiend would owe. 
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The eheerfy soldiers, with new stores supptied. 
Now long to execute their spleenful will ; 

And, in revenge for those three days they tried. 
Wish one, like Joshua^ when the son stood still. 

Thus re-inforc'd against the adverse fleet, 

Still doubling ours. Brave Bupert leads the way : 

With the first blushes of the mom they meet, 
And bring night back upon the new-bom day. 

His presence soon blows up the kindling fight. 
And his loud g^uns speak thick like angry men : 

It seem'd as slaughter had been breathM idl nighty 
And death new pointed his dull dart again. 

The Dutch too well his mighty conduct knew. 
And matchless courage, since the former fight : 

Whose navy still a stifi'-stretch'd cord did shew. 
Till he bore in, and bent them into flight.. 

The wind he sliares, while half their fleet offends 
His open side, and hi^ above hun shows: 

Upon the rest at pleasure he descends. 
And, doubly harmed, he double harms bestows. 

Behind, the General mends his weary pace. 
And sullenly to his revei^ he sails: 

So gHdes some trodden serpent on the grass, 
And long behind his wounded volume trails* 

The' increasing spund is bor^e to either shore. 
And for their stakes the throwing nations fear : 

Their passbns double with the cannons' roar, 
And with warm wishes each man combats there. 

VOL XI. K 
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Plied thick and close as when tiie figiit begon^ 
Their hug« unwieldy navy wastes away : 

So acken weaning moons too near the sun. 
And blunt their crescents on the edge of day. 

And now reduc'd on equal terms to fight. 
Their ships like wasted patrimonies show ; 

Where the thin scattering trees admit the light,. 
And shun each other's shadows as they grow. 

The warlike piince had severed from the rest 
Two g^ant ships, the pride of all the main. 

Which with his one so vigorously he press'd. 
And flew so home, they could not risp again. 

Already batter'd, by his lee they lay. 
In vain upon the passing winds they call ; 

The passing winds through their torn canvass play. 
And flagging sails on heartless sailors fall. 

Their openM ades receive a gioomy lig^t. 
Dreadful as day let into shades below : 

Without grim Death rides barefac'd in their sight, 
And urges entering billows as they flow. 

When one dire shot, the last they could supply. 
Close by the board the Prince's mainmast bore ; 

All three, now helpless, by each other lie. 
And this^offends not, and tiiose fbar no more. 

So have I seen some fearfol hare maintain 
A course, till tir'd before the dog she lay ; 

Who, stretch'd beiiind her, pants upon the plain. 
Past power to ]ciU» aa ahe to get away. 
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l¥ith his lolPd tongue he ^untly licks his prey ; 

His warm breath blows her Bix up as she lies ; 
She, tremblingv creeps upon the ground'away. 

And looks back to him with beseeching eyes. 

The Prince unjustly does his stars .accuse. 
Which hindered him to push his fortune on ; 

For what they to his courage did refuse^ 
By mortal valour never must be done. 

This lucky hour the wise Batavian takes» 
And warns his tatter'd fleet to follow home : 

Proud to have so got off with equal stakes. 
Where 'twas a triumph not to be overcome. 

The General's force, as kept alive by flight. 
Now, not oppos'd, no longer can pursue : 

Lasting till Heaven had done his courage right; 
When he had conquer'd* he his weakness knew. 

He cast a frown on the departing foe* 
And sighs to see him quit the watery field : 

Ifis stem fix'd eyes no satisfaction show, 
For all the j^loxies which the fight did yield. 

Though as when fiends did mkacles arow,^ 
He i^ands confessed even by the boastful Buteh ; 

He only does his conquest dimvow. 
And thinks too litUe what they found too much. 

Betum^d, he wilii the fleet resolvM to stay ; 

No tender thoughts of home his heart divide ; 
Domestic joys and cares he puts away ; [guide. 

For reahns are households which the great must 
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As ^se who unripe v^m in nmies explore, 
On the rich bed sugm. the warm turf lay, 

Till time digests the yet imperfect ore. 
And know it will be gold another day : 

So looks our Monarch on 'diis eariy fight. 
The* essay and rudiments of great success. 

Which all-maturing Time must bring to light. 
While he, like Heaven, does eadi day's labour 
bless. 

I 

Heaven ended not the first or second day, 
Tet each was perfect to the work deagn'd; 

€iod and kings' work, when they their works survey, 
A passive aptness in all subjects find. 

In burdened vessels, first, with speedy care. 

His plenteous stores do seasoned timber send : 
Thither the brawny carpenters repair. 

And, as the surgeons of maim'd ships, attend. 

WiiStk cord and canvass from rich Hamburgh sent. 
His navies molted wings he imps once more ; 

Tail Norway fir their masts in battle spent, 
And English oaks sprung leaks and planks restore. 

All hands employed, the royal work grows warm : 
like labouring bees on a long summer's day. 

Some sound the trumpet for the rest to swarm. 
And some on bells of tasted lilUes play. 

With glewy wax some new finmda.tions lay 
Of virgin-combs, which from the roof are hung ; 

Some arm'd within doors upon duty stay. 
Or tend the sick, or educate the young. 
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So here^ Bome pidc out bullets from the ^des» 
Some. drive old oakum through each seam and 

Their left hand does the calking iron guide, [rift : 
The rattiiag mallet with the right they li^t. 

With boiling pitch another near ait hand 
(Frcnn friendly Sweden brou^^t) the seams in- 
stops; 

Which, well laid o'er, the ^t sea waves withstand. 
And shakes them from the rising beak in drops. 

r 

Some the gall'd ropes with dawby marfine bind. 
Or sear-cloth masts with strong tarpawling coats : 

To try new shrouds one mounts into the wind. 
And one, below, their ease or stiffness notes. 

Our careful Monarch stands in person by. 
His new-cast cannons^ firmness to explore : 

The strengfth of big-com'd powder loves to try. 
And ball and cartridge sorts for every bore. 

Each day brings fresh supplies of arms and men. 
And ships which all last winter were abroad ; 

And such as fitted since the fight had been. 
Or new from stocks were fall'n into the road. 

The goodly London in her gallant trim. 
The phcEnix-daughter of the vanished old. 

Like a rich bride does to the ocean swim. 
And on her shadow rides in floating gold. 

Her flag aloft spread ruffling to the wind. 
And sanguine streamers seem the flood to fire : 

The weaver, charm'd with what his loom designMy 
Goes on to tea, and knows not to retire. 

k2 
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With roomy deckt; ber ffoaa of miglxty strength. 
Whose loV'laid mouths each OKMmting hiUow 
hnres: 

Beetp in her dffai^ht» and warlike in her length. 
She seems a sea-wasp flying on the waves. 

Xliis martial present, piously designed. 
The loyal City ^ve their best-lor'd King; 

And with a bounty ample as the wind. 
Built, fitted, and maintained, to aid him bring. 

By viewing Nature, Nature's hand-maid. Art, 
Makes mighty things from small beginnings grow : 

Thus fishes first to shipping did impart 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 

Some log, perhaps, upon the waters swam. 
An useless drift, which rudely cut within. 

And hollow'd, first a floating trough became. 
And cross some rivulet passage (tid begin. 

In shipping such as this, the Irish kern 

And untaught Indian on the stream did glide. 

Ere sharp-keePd boats to stem the flood did learn» 
Or fin-Uke oars did spread from either side. 

Add but a sail, and Saturn so appeared, 
When, from lost empire, he to exile went. 

And with the golden age to Tyber steer'd. 
Where coin and commerce first he did invent. 

Rode as their ship was navigation then ; . 

No useful compass or meridian known ; 
Coasting, they kept the land within their ken. 

And knew no north but when the pole-star shone. 
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« 

Of all who aince have us'd the open flea» 
Than tbe bold English none niOFO femie have Won 

Beyond the year, and out of Heaven's high way. 
They make discoveries where they see no am. 

But what so long in vain, and yet unknown 
By poor mankind's bemghted wit is sought. 

Shall in this age to Britain first be shown. 
And hence be to admiring nations taught. 

The ebbs of tides, and their mysterious flow. 
We, as Art's element, shall understand. 

And as by line upon the ocean go. 

Whose path shall be familiar as the land. 

Instructed ships shall sail to quick commerce. 
By which remotest regions are allied ; 

Which makes one city of the universe. 

Where some may g^n, and all may be supplied. 

Then we upon our globe's last veige shall go» 
And view the ocean leaning on the sky ; 

From thence our rolling neighbours we shall know. 
And on the lunar world securely pry< . 

This I foretel, from your auspicious care. 
Who great in search of God and Nature grow ; 

Who best your wise Creator's praise declare. 
Since best to praise his works is best to know. 

O truly royal \ who behold the law 
And rule of beings in your Maker's mind ; 

And thence, like limbecs, rich ideas draw» 
To fit the levell'd use of hunumkind. 



But first the t<ul8 9f war we must endtuFi^ 
4ti)4 from the' ii^urjk>us Uutch redeem the aei^ ; 

IVar makes the vaUant of his right secure. 
And gives up Fraud to be chastis'd with ease. 

Already, were the Belgpana on our coast, 
Whose fleet more ndghty every day became . 

By late success, which they did falsely boast» 
And now, by first appearing^ seem'd to daim. 

Deaigmng, subtle, diligent, and dose. 
They knew to manage war with wise delay : 

Yet all those arta their vanity did cross. 
And by their pride their pTudence did betray. 

Nor staid the English long; but, well supplied, 
Appear as numerous as the' insulting foe; 

The combat now by courage must be tried. 
And the success the braver nation du>w. 

There was the Pl3rmouth squadron now come in» 
Which in the Straits last winter was abroad; 

Which twice on Biscay's working bay had been. 
And on the |ifid4and sea the French had aw'd* 

Old expert Allen, loyal all along, 
Fam'd for his action on the Smyrna fleet :• 

And Holmes, whose name shall live in epic song. 
While music numbers, or while verse has feet. 

Holmes, the Achates of the General's fight; 

Who ferst bewitch'd our eyes with guinea gold : 
As once old Cato in the Roman's sight 

The tempting fruits of Afric did unfold. 
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With him went Sprag, as bountiful as bTftve, 
Whom his high courage to command had brought .- 

Harman, who did the twice-fir'd Harry save. 
And in his burning ship undaunted fought. 

Youngs HoUis, on a Muse by Mars begot. 
Bom, Caesar-like, to write and act gpreat deeds : 

Impatient to revenge his fatal shot. 
His right hand doubly to his left succeeds. 

Thousands were there, in darker fame that dwell, 
Whose deeds aome nobler poem shall adorn ; 

And, though to me unknown, they, sure, fought well. 
Whom Rupert led, and who were British born. 

Of every size an hundred lighting sail : 
So vast the navy now at anchor rides^ 

That underneath it the press'd waters fail, . 
And with its weight it shoulders oif the tides. 

Now anchors weighed, the seamen shout so shnD, 
That Heaven and earth and the wide ocean rings ; 

A breeze f^om westward waits their sails to fill. 
And rests in those lugh beds his downy wings. 

The wary Dutch this gathering storm foresaw. 
And durst not bide it on the English coast ; 

Behind their treacherous shallows they withdraw. 
And there lay snares to catch the British host. 

So the false spider, when her nets are spread, 
Deep ambush'd in her silent den does he; 

And feels far off the trembUng of her thread. 
Whose filmy cord should bind the struggling fly. 
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Then if, at last, she find him fast beset, 
^he issues forth» and runs along her loom; 

She joys to touch the captive in her net. 
And drag the little wretch in triumph home« 

The Belgians hop'd that, with disordered haste. 
Our deep-cut keels upon the sands might run ; 

Or, if with caution leisurely were past, [one. 

Tlieir numerous gross* might charge us one by 

But, with a fore-wind pushing them above^ 
And swelling tide that heavM them from beIow> 

O'er the blind flats our warlike squadrons move* 
And with spread sails to welcome battle go. 

It seemM as there the British Neptune stood, 
With all his hosts of waters at command. 

Beneath them to submit the' officious flood ; 
And with his trident shov'd them off the sand* 

To the pale foes they suddenly draw near. 
And summon them to unexpected fight : 

They start like murderers when ghosts appear* 
And draw their curtains in the dead of night. 

Now van to van the foremost squadrons meet^ 
The midmost battles hastening up behind ; 

Who view, far ofl*, the storm of falling sleet. 
And hear their thunder rattling in the wind. 

At length the adverse admirals appear ; 

The two bold champions of each country's right: 
Their eyes describe the lists as they come near. 

And draw the lines of death before they fight. 

* Tile Imlk of tlieir ariny, or msin bodf. 
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The distance judged for shot of every size, 

The linstocks touch, the pondrous ball expires ; 

The vigforous seaman every port-hole plies. 
And adds his heart to every gun he fires. 

Fierce was the fight on the proud Belgians' side. 
For honour, which they seldom sought before : 

But now they by their own vain boasts were tried. 
And forc'd, at leasf in show, to prize it more. 

But sharp remembrance on the English par^ 
And shame of being match'd by such a foe. 

Rouse conscious virtue up in every heart. 
And seeming to be stronger, makes them so. 

Nor long the Belgians could that fleet susbun. 
Which did two generals' fates and Caesar's bear ; 

Each several ship a victory did gain, 
As Rupert or as Albemarle were there. 

Their batter'd admiral too soon withdrew, 
Unthank'd by ours for his unfinish'd fight : 

But he the minds of his Dutch masters knew. 
Who call'd that Providence, which we call'd 
FUght. 

Never did men more joyfully obey. 
Or sooner understood the sign to fly : 

With such alacrity they bore away. 
As iC to praise them, all the States stood by. 

O famous Leader of the Bel^an fleet! 

Thy monument inscrib'd such praise shaU wear. 
As Yarro, timely flying, once did meet, 

Because he did not of bis Rome despair. 
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Behold that navy which, a while before, 
Provok'd the tardy English close to fight. 

Now draw their beaten vessels close to shore. 
As larks He dar'd, to shun the hobbies' flight. 

Whoe'eT would English monuments survey, 
' In other records may our courage know ; 
But let them hide the story of this day. 
Whose fame was blemished by too base a foe. 

Or if too busily they will inquire 

Into a victoiy wMch we disdain. 
Then let ^em know the Belgians did retire 

Before the patron saint* of injured Spain. 

Repenting England this revengeful day 
To Philip'sf manes did an oflering bring ; 

England, which first, by leading them astray, 
Hatch'd up rebellion to destroy her King. 

Our fathers bent their baneful industry. 
To check a monarchy that slowly grew ; 

But did not France or Holland's fate foresee. 
Whose riang power to swift dominion flew. 

In Fortune's empire blindly thus we go. 
And wander after pathless Destiny ; 

Whose dark resorts since Prudence cannot know. 
In vain it would provide for what diall be. 

But whate'er English to the bless'd shall go. 
And the fourth Harry or first Orange meet. 

Find him disowning of a Bourbon foe. 
And him detesting a BatJivian fleet. 

• St. James : on whoie d»y tbu yktory wu gained, 
t Philip IL of SfMun. 
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Now on their coasts our conquering navy rides. 

Waylays their merchants, and their land besets; 
Each day new wealth without their care provides; 
They, lie asleep with prizes in their nets. 

So close behind some promontory lie 
The huge leviathans to attend their prey, 

And give no chase, but swallow ia the fry. 
Which through their gaping jaws mistake the way. 

Nor was this all ; in ports and roads remote 

Destructive fires among whole fleets we sepd ;* 
Triumphant flames upon the waters floal^ 
And out-bound ships at home their voyage end. 

Those various squadrons variously deagn'd. 
Each vessel fi^ighted with a several load. 

Each squadron waiting for a several wind. 
All find but one, to bum them i^ ^e road. 

Some bound for Guinea, golden sand to find, 
Bore all the gauds the simple natives wear ; 

Some for the pride of Turki^ courts designed. 
For folded turbans finest holland bear. 

Some English wool, vex'd in a Belgian loom. 
And into cloth of spungy softness made. 

Did into France or colder Denmark dooni. 
To ruin with worse ware our staple trade. 

Our greedy seamen rummage every hold. 
Smile on the booty of each wealthier chest ; 

And as the priests, who with their gods make bold. 
Take what they like, and sacrifice the rest. 
• BoniiDgQf thefleetintheUlyybySirBiObettHolniek 
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But, ah ! how ununcere are all our joys ! [stay ; 

Which, sent from Heaven, like lightning make no 
Their palling taste the journey's length destroys^ 

Or Grief, sent post, overtakes them on the way. 

SwelPd with our kte successes on the foe. 
Which France and Holland wanted power to 

We urge an unseen fate to lay us low, [cross. 

And feed their envious eyes with English loss.* 

Each element his dread command obeys. 
Who makes or ruins with a smile or frown ; 

Who, as by one he did our nation raise. 
So now he with another pulls us down. 

Yet London, empress of the Northern clime. 
By an high fate thou greatly didst expire ; 

Qreat a^ the world's, which, at the death of TbnCi 
Must fall, and rise a nobler frai&e — ^by fire. 

As when some dire usurper Heaven provides. 
To scourge his country with a lawless sway. 

His birth, perhaps, some petty village hides. 
And sets his cradle out of Fortune's way : 

Till fully ripe, his swelling fate breaks out. 
And hurries him to mighty mischiefe on ; 

His prince, surpris'd at first, no ill could doubt, 
And wants the power to meet it when tis known. 

Such was the rise of this prodigious fire. 
Which, in mean buildings first obscurely bred. 

From thence did soon to open streets aspire. 
And straight to palaces and temples spread. 

• Tnatidoii to the File of Uodon. 
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The diligence of Trade, and noiseful Gidn, 
And Luxury, more late, asleep were laid : 

All was the Nighty and, in her silent reign. 
No sound the rest of Nature did invade. 



In this deep qmet, from what source unknown. 
Those seeds of fire their fatal birth ^sclose ; 

And, first, few scattering sparks about were blown. 
Big with the flames that to our ruin rose. 

Then in some close-pent room it crept along. 
And, smouldering aait went, in silence fed : 

Till the* infant monster, with devouring strong, 
Walk'd boldly upright with exalted head. 

Now, like some rich or mighty murderer. 
Too great for prison, which he bteaks with gold; 

Who fresher for new mischiefs does appear. 
And dares the world to tax him with the old : 

So 'seizes the' insulting fire his narrow jail. 
And makes small outlets into open air ; 

There the fierce winds his tender force assiul. 
And beat him downward to his first repair. 

The winds, Uke cra% courtezans, withheld 
His flames from burning, but to blow them more ; 

At every fresh attempt he is repell'd 
With faint denials, weaker than before. 

And now, no longer letted of his prey. 
He leaps up at it with enraged desire ; 

O'eriooks the neighbours with a wide survey. 
And nods at every house lus threat'ning fir^. 
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The ghosts of tmiton from the bridge descend. 
With bold iknatic spectres to rejoice ; 

About the fire into a dance they bend» 
And sing their sabbath-notes with feeble voice. 

Our g^uardian angel saw them where they sate. 
Above the palace of our slumbering King: 

He sighed, abandoning his charge to Pate, 
And, drooping, oft look'd back upon the wing. 

At length the crackling noise and dreadful blaze 
Call'd un some waking lover to the sight ; 

And k>ng it was ere he the rest could raise, 
Whose heavy eyelids yet were full of night. 

The next to danger, hot pursued by Eate, 
Half-cloth'd, half-naked, hastily retire ; 

And frighted mothers strike their breasts, too late. 
For helpless infants left amidst the fire. 

Hieir cries soon waken all the dwellers near; 

Now murmuring noises rise in every street : 
The more remote run stumbling with theb fear. 

And, in the dark, men justle as they meet. 

So weary bees in little cells repose ; 

But if night-robbers lift the well-stor'd hive. 
An humming through their waxen city g^ws. 

And out upon each other's wings they drive. 

Now streets grow throng'd and busy as by day : 
Some run for buckets to the haUowM quire ; 

Some cut the pipes, and some the engines play. 
And some, more bold, mount bidders to the fire. 
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In vain : for from the east a Belgian wind 

His hostile breath through the dry rafters sent ; 

The flames, impellM, soon left their foes behind. 
And forward, with a wanton fiuy, went. 

A key of fire ran aH along the shore. 
And lighten'd all the river with a blaze ; 

The waken'd tides began agun to roar. 
And wondering fish in shining waters gaze. 

Old Father Thames raisM up his rev^*end head. 
But fear'd the fate of Simois would return ; 

Deep in his ooze he sought his sedgy bed. 
And shrunk his waters back into his urn. 

The fire, meantime, walks in a broader gross s 
To either hand his wings he opens wide $ 

He wades the streets, and straight he reaches cross^ 
And plays his longing flames on t*othi^ side. 

At first they warm, then scorch, and then they take ; 

Now with long necks from side to side they feed ; 
At length, grown strong, their mother-fire forsake. 

And a new colony of flames succeed. 

To every nobler portion of the Town 
The curling billows roll their restless tide : 

In parties now they straggle up and down. 
As amues, unopposed, for prey divide. 

One mighty sqjuadron, with a side-wind sped, 
Through narrow lanes his cumbered fire does haste. 

By powerful charms of gold and silver led. 
The Lombard bankers and the 'Change tp waste. 

2 L 
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Another backward to the Tower would go. 
And alowly eats his way against the wind ; 

But the main body of the marching foe 
Against the' imperial palace is designed. 

Now day appears, and with the day the King, 
Whose early care had robb'd him of his rest ; 

Far off the cracks of faUing houses ring. 
And shrieks of subjects pierce his tender breast. 

Near as- he draws, thick harbingers of smoke. 
With gloomy pillars, cover all the place. 

Whose little interrals of night are broke 
By sparks that drive against his sacred fiice. 

More than his guards his sorrows made him known. 
And pious tears which down his cheeks did show'r : 

The wretched in his grief forgot their own; 
So much the pity of a king has pow'r. 

He wept the flames of what he lov'd so weD, 
And what so well had merited his love ; 

For never prince in grace did more excel. 
Or royal city more in duty strove. 

Nor with an idle care did he behold ; 

(Subjects may grieve, but monarch»must redress) 
He cheers the fearful and commends the bold. 

And makes despairers hope for good success. 

Himself directs what first is to be done. 
And orders all the succours which they bring : 

The helpful and the good about him run. 
And form an army worthy such a king» 



He sees fhe dire contagion spread so fast. 
That, where it seizes, all relief is vain ; 

And therefore most unwilfingly lay waste 

That country, which would else the foe maintain. 

The powd^ir blows tip all before the fire : 
The' amazed flames stand gathered on a heap : 

And from the precipice's brink retire. 
Afraid to venture on so large a leap. 

Thus fighting fires a wMle themselves consume^ 
But straight, like Turks, forc'd on to win or die. 

They first lay tender Imdges of their fume. 
And o'er the breach in unctuous vapours fly. 

Part stay for passage, till a gust of wind 
Ships o'er their forces in a shining sheet ; 

Part creeping under ground, their journey blind. 
And climbing from below, their-feMowsmeet. 

Thus to some desert plain, or old wpod-dde. 
Dire night-hags come from far to dance their 
round ; 

And o'er broad rivers on their fiends they ride. 
Or sweep in clouds above the blasted ground. 

No help avails; for, hydra-like, the fire 
Lifts up his hundred heads to aim his way ; 

Aiid scarce the wealthy can one halT retire 
Before he rushes in to share the prey. 

#■/ 

The rich grow suppliant, and the poor grow proud ; 

Those offer mighty gain, and these ask more ; 
So void of pity is the' ignoble crowd. 

When otiiers' ruin may increase their store. 
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As t^ose who live by shores with joy behold 
Some wealthy vessel split or stranded nigh, 

And from the rocks leap down for shipwrecked gold. 
And seek the tempests which the others fty : 

So these but wait the owners' last despsur. 
And what's permitted to the flames invade ; 

E'en from their jaws the hungry morsels tear. 
And on their backs the spoils of Vulcan lade. 

The days were all in this lost labour spent; 

And when the weary King gave place to night. 
His beams he to his royal brother lent, 

And BO shone still in his reflective light. 

Night came, but \(dthout darkness or repose, 
A dismal picture of the general doom ; 

Where souls distracted, when the trumpet blows, 
And half unready, with their bodies come.' 

Those who have homes, when home they do repair. 
To a last lodging call their wandering friends : 

Their short uneasy sleeps are broke with care. 
To look how near their own destruction tends. 

Those who have none, sit round where once it was. 
And with full eyes each wonted room require ; 

Haunting the yet warm ashes of the place. 
As murder'd men walk where they did expire. 

Some stir up coals, and watch the vestal fire. 
Others in vain from sight of ruin run ; 

And, while through burning labyrinths they retire. 
With loathing eyes repeat what they woidd shun. 
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The most in fields, like herded beasts. He down. 

To dews obnoxious, on the grassy floor ; 
And, while their babes in sleep their sorrows drown. 

Sad parents watch the remnants of their store. 

While by the motion of the flames they guess 
What streets are burning now, and what are near. 

An infant, waking, to the paps would press. 
And meets, instead of milk, a faUing tear. 

No thought can ease them but their Sorereigpn's care. 
Whose praise the' afflicted as their comfort sing: 

E'en those, whom want might drive to just despair. 
Think life's a blessing under such a King. 

Mean time he sadly suffers in their grief, 
Outweeps an hermit, and outprays a saint; 

All the long night he studies their relief. 
How they may be suppUed, and he may want. 

' O God ! (said he) thou patron of my days, 

Cluide of my youth in exile and distress ! 
Who me unfriended brought'st, by wondrous wa}^ 

The kingdom of my fathers to possess : 

' Be thou my judge, with what unwearied care 
I since have laboured for my people's good -. 

To bind the bruises of a Civil war. 
And stop the issues of their wasting blood ! 

* Thou, who hast taught me to forgive the ill. 
And recompense, as friends, the good misled ; 

If mercy be a precept of thy will. 
Return that mercy on thy servant's head. 
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< Or, if my heedless youth has stepp'd astray. 
Too soon forgetfid of thy gracioua hand ; 

On roe alone thy just displeasure lay, 
But take thy judgments from this mourning land. 

' We ail have siiin'd, and thou hast laid us low 
As humble earth, from whence at first we came : 

like flying shades before the clouds we show. 
And shrink like parchment in consuming flame. 

* O let it be enough what thou hast done : [street, 

When spotted deaths ran arm'd through erery 
With poison'd darts, which not the good could shun* 
The speedy could outfly, or yaliant meet. 

* The living few, and frequent funerals then, 

ProclaimM thy wrath on this forsaken place ; 
And now those few, who are returned- again. 
Thy searching judgments to their dwellings trace. 

* O pass not. Lord, an absolute decree. 

Or bind thy sentence unconditional ; 
But in thy sentence our remorse foresee, 
And, in that foresight, this thy doom recal. 

' Thy threatenings, Lord, as thine,- thou may'st re- 
But if immutable and fix'd they stand, [voke ; 

Continue still thyself to give the stroke. 
And let not foreign foes oppress thy land.' 

The' Eternal heard, and from the heavenly choir 
Chose out the cherub with the flaming sword ; 

And bade him swiftly drive the' approaching fire 
From where our naval magazines were stor'd. 
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The blessed minister his win^ dispky'd. 
And, like a shooting star, he cleft the night : 

He charg'd the flames, and those that disobey'd 
He lash'd to duty with his sword of light. 

The fugitive flames, chastised, went forth to pray 
On pious structures, by our fathers rear'd; 

By wl^ch ^o Heaven they did affect the way, 
Ere fidth in churchmen without works was heard. 

The wanting orphans saw, with watery eyes. 
Their founders' charity in dust laid low; 

And sent to God their ever-answer'd cries ; 
For he protects the popr, who made! them so. 

Nor could thy fabric, Paul, defend thee long. 
Though thou wert sacred to thy Maker's pndse r 

Though made immortal by a poet's song ; 
And poets' songs the Theban walls could ndse. 

The daring flames peep'd in, and saw from far 
The awful beauties of the saci'ed quire ; 

Put ance it was profan'd by civil war. 
Heaven thought it fit to have it purged by fire. 

Now down the narrow streets it swiftly came. 
And, widely opening, did on both sides prey; 

This benefit we sadly owe the flame. 
If only ruin must enlarge our way. 

And now four days the sun had seen our woes, 
) Four nights the nioon beheld the' incessant fire ; 

It seem'd as if the stars more sickly rose, 
1 And farther from the feverish North retire. 
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In the' empyrean Heaven, the blessM abode. 
The Thrones and the Dominions prostrate lie. 

Not daring to behokl their ang^ God ; 
And an hush'd silence damps the tuneful sky. 

At length the^ Almighty cast a pitying eye. 
And mercy softly touched his melting breast; 

He saw the Town's one-half in rubbish lie. 
And eager flames drive on to storm the rest. 

An hollow crystal pjrramid he takes. 

In firmamental waters dipt above ; 
Of it a broad extinguisher he makes. 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry strove. 

The vanquish'd fires withdraw from every place. 
Or, fun with feeding, sink into a sleep : 

Each household Genius shows again his face. 
And from the hearths the little Liares creep. 

Our King this more than natural change beholds ; 

With sober joy his heart and eyes abound : 
To the AU-good his lifted hands he folds. 

And thanks him low on his redeemed groundr 

As when sharp frosts had long constnun'd the earthy 
A kindly thaw unlocks it with cold rain ; 

And first the tender blade peeps up to birth, 
And straight the green fields laugh with promis'd 
gprain. 

By such degrees the spreading gladness grew 
In every heart which fear had froze before : 

The standing streets with so much ^*oy they view, 
Thjrt with less grief the perish'd they deplore. 
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The Father of the people opfi^a'd wide 

His stores, and all the poor with plenty fed : 
Tlius God's anointed God's own place supplied. 
And fill'd the empty with his daily bread. 

Hiis royal bounty brought Its own rewards 
And in their niinds so deep did print the sense. 

That if their ruins sadly they regai4» [thence. 
Tis but with fear the si^^ might drire him 

But so may he live long that Town to sway. 
Which by his auspice they will nobler make. 

As he will hatch their ashes by his stay. 
And not their humble ruins now forsake. 

They have not lost their ]0)>»ky by fire ; 

Nor is their courage or their wealth so low. 
That from his wars they poorly would retire. 

Or beg the pity of a vanquish'd foe. 

Not with more oonatancy the Jews of old. 

By Cyrus from rewarded esle sent. 
Their royal city did in dust behold. 

Or wi^ more vigour to rebuild it went* 

The utmost malice of thestars is past, [Towi^ 
And two dire comets, which have scourg'd the 

In their own plague and fire have biei^fh'd their last. 
Or, dimly, i|i their nnking sockets firown. 

Now frequent trines the hsippier lights among. 
And high-rais'd Jove from his dark prison freed, 

(Those weights took ofi* that on .his planet hung) 
Will gloriously the new-lud wp is succeed. 

VOl, XI, X 
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MetbinkB tltetidy, fton this ehentic flame^ 
I see a city of more ptecious mould: 

Bich aa the town,* which gives the Indies name^ 
"Vl^th silver pav'd* and all divine with gold. 

Already^ labouring with a VBo^ty ikte, 

She shakes the mbbish from her mounting brow. 
And seems to have renewed her charter's date. 

Which Heaven wffl to the death txf Time allow. 

If ore great than human^ now, and more august, j- 
New deified she from her fires does rise ; 

Her widening streets on new foundations trust. 
And, opening, into larger parts she files. 

Before, she fike some shepherdess ^d show. 
Who sat to bathe her hy a river's side ; 

Not answering to her fame, but rude and low. 
Nor taught the beauteous arts of modem pride : 

Now, like a maiden queen, she wi9 behold. 
From her high turrets, hourly suitors come ; 

The Bast with incense, and the West with gold. 
Will standf like suppfiaata^ to receive her doom. 

The nlent Thames^ her own domestic fiood. 
Shall bear her vessels, like a sweeping train r 

And often wind, as of his mistress proud« 
With longing eyes to meet her face again. 
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The wealthy Tagus, and the wealthier Bhine» 
The^glory of their towns no more shall boast^ 

And Seine, that would with Belgian rivers join» 
Shan find her lustre 8tain'd» and traffic lost 

The yenturous merchant, who designed morefiv. 
And touches on our hospitable shore, 

Charm'd with the splendour oi this northern star. 
Shall here unlade him, and depart no more. 

Our powerful navy shall no longer meet. 
The wealth of France or Holland to invade ; 

The beauty of this Town, without a fleet,^ 
From all the world shall vindicate her trade. 

And while this fam'd emporium we prepare, 
llie British ocean shall such triumphs boast. 

That those who now disdain our trade to share. 
Shall rob, like pirates^ on our wealthy coast. ^ 

Already we have eonquer'd Jialf the war. 
And the less dangerous part is left behind ; 

Our trouble now is but to nudce them dare, . 
And not so great to vanquish as to find. 

Thus to the eastern wealth through storms we go, 
But now the Cape once doubled, fear no more^ 

A constant trade-wind will securely blow,* 
And gently lay us on the spicy shore. 



*A11odiBKtotheMoiiiooiu,vhichblov]ietrtlis Cape of Good 
flape. 



ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL. 



Ji POEM, 

nr TWO VABTS. 



TO THE REABER. 

7a is BOt my intentioii to make an apology for my 
Poem: Bome wUl think it needs no excuse, and 
others will receive none. The desii^ I am sure* 
is honest ; but he who draws his pen for one par^ 
m«st expect to make enemies of the other: for wit / 
and fools are consequents of Whig and Tory ; and 
every man is a knave or an ass to the contrary side. 
There is a treosuxy of merits in the Fanatic church, 
as well as in the Popish, and a penny-worth to be 
had of saintship, h<mesty, and poetry, for the lewd» 
the factious, and the blockheads : but the longest 
chapter in Deuteronomy has not curses enough for 
an Antj-Bromingham. My comfort i% their mani- 
fest prejudice to my cause will render their judg* 
ment of less authority against me. Yet^ if a poem 
have a genius, it will force its own reception in the 
world : for there is a sweetness in good verse which 
tickles even while it hurts; and no man can be 
heartily angry with him who pleases Mm against 
his wUL The comaendation of advenaries is the 

m2 
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fpreatest trimnph of a writer, because it nerer comes 
uniess extorted. Bat I can be satisfied on more easy 
terms ; if I happen to please the more moderate 
8(Mrt, I shall be sure of an honest party, and, in all 
probability, of the best judg^ $ for the least con- 
cerned are commonly the least corrupt. And I 
confess I have laid in for those, by rebating the sa- 
tire (where jtistice would allow it) from carrying 
too sharp an edg^. They who can criticise so 
weakly as to imagine I have done my worst, may be 
convinced, at their own cost, that I can write se- 
verely with m(»re ease than I can gently. I have 
but Uiughed at some inen's follies, when r could 
have declaimed i^ainst their vices; and other men's 
Tirtues I have commended as freely as I have taxed 
their crimes. 

And now, if you are a malicious reader, I expect 
you should return upon me, that I ^ect to be 
thought more impartial than I am. But if men are 
not to be judged by their professions, God forgive 
you Commonwealths-men for professing so plausi- 
bly for the government ! You cannot be so uncon- 
cionable as to charge me for not subscribing my 
name ; for that would reflect too grossly upon your 
own party, who never dare, though they have the 
advantage of a jury to secure them. If you like not 
my Poem, the fault may possibly be in my writing, 
though it is hard for an author to judge against him* 
self; but more probably, it is in your morals, which 
^ cannot bear the trath of it. The violent on both 
sides wQl condemn the character of Absalom,* as 
either too favourably or too hardly drawn : but they 

• llM Dukeof Ifomnonth. 
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are not the yiolent whom I desire to plesfle.' The 
fault, on the other hait^, ip to e^ttenuate^ paUmte, 
and indulge ; and, to cO ilfess freedf , I h&ve endea- 
voured to commit it. Bendes the respect wl^ch I 
owe hill birth, I have a greater for his heroic vir^- 
tiiea; and David* hhnaetf could not be more tender 
of the young man^s Iffe, than I would foe of hia re- 
putation. But since the most excellent natures are 
always the most easy, and, as being such, are the 
soonest perverted by in counse]fi,y especially when 
baited witb fame and glory; it is no more a won- 
der, that he withstood not theten^tations of Achi- 
tophel,f than it was for Adam not to have resisted 
the two devils, the serpent and the woman. The 
conclusion of the story I purposely forebore to pro- 
secute, because I could not obtain from myse^T to 
show Absalom unfortunate. Hie frame crif it was 
cut out, but for a picture to the waist ; and if the 
draught be so far true, it is as much as I designed. 
Were I the inventor, who am only the historian, 
I should certiunly conclude the piece with the re- 
concilement of Absalom to David; and who knows 
but this may come to pass ? Things were not brought 
to an extremity where I left the «tory j there seems 
yet to be room left for a composure; hereafter, 
there may be only for pity. I have not so much as 
an uncharitable wish against Achitophel, but am 
content to be accused of a good-natured error, and 
to hope, with Origen, that the devil himself may at 
last be saved : for which reason, in this Poem, he is 
neither brought to set his house in order»nor to dis- 
pose of his person afterwards as he in wisdom shall 

* Chftiles the Second. t JSarl of Shafteil»ii7* 
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think fit God is infinitely merdfui^ and his vice* 
gerent is only not 8o» because he is not infinite. 

I The true end of satire is the amendment of ncen 
by cogrrection; and he who writes honestly i» im» 
more an enemy to the ofiender» than the physieiaii 
to the patient, when he prescribes hazah remedies 
to an inveterate disease ; for those are only in or- 
der to preyent the chirwgeon's work of an enm 
readndendumf which I wish not to my very enemies. 
To conclude all * if the body politic have any ana- 
logy to the natural, in my weak judgment an act of 
oblivion were as necessary in a hot ^stempered 
state, as an opiate would be in a raging fever. 



/ ■■■\ 
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A KEY 

TO 

ABSALOM AJSTD ACBITOPHEL. 



Abdael General Monk, Duke of Albe- 
marle. 
Abethdin The name given, through this 

Poem, to a Lord Chancellor 

in general. 
Absalom Duke of Monmouth, natural son 

of King Charles II. 
Achitophel .... Anthony Ashly Co'wper, first 

Earl of Shaftsbury. 
Adriel John Sheffield, Earl of Mul- 

grave. 

Agag Sir Edmundbury Godfrey. 

Amiel ........ Mr. Se3rmour, Speaker of the 

House of Commons. 
Amri SirHeneageFSnch,EarlofWin- 

chelsea, and Lord Chancellor. 
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Annabel Anne, Dopkess of Monmouth^ 

the daughter and sole heir 
of Francisy Earl of Buc- 
cleugh. 

Arod Sir William Watter. 

Asaph A character drawn by Tate for 

Dryden* in the Second Part 
of this Poem. 

Balaam . . Earl of Huntingdon. 

Balak Barnet. 

BarziUai ...:.. Duke of Ormond. 

Bathsheba Duchess of Portsmouth. 

Benaiah General Sackville. 

Ben Jochanan . . . Rev. Samuel Johnson. 

Bezaliel Duke of Beaufort. 

Caleb Ford, Lord Grey of Werk. 

Corah Dr. Titus Oates. 

David King Charles II. 

Doeg Elkanah Settle, the City poet. 

^ Eg3rpt France. 

Eliab Sir Henry Bennet, Earl of Ar- 
lington. 

Ethnic-plot . . • . The Popish-plot 

Gath . . , The Land of Exile, more parti- 
cularly Brussels, where King 
Charles II. long resided. 

Hebron Scotland. 

Hebrew Priests . . The Church'of England Clergy. 

Helon Earl of Feversham, a French- 
man by birth, and nephew to 
Marshall Turenne. 

Hushai Hyde, Ear] of Rochester, 

^ Jebusites Papist^. ' 
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Jerusalem London. 

Jews English. 

Jonas Sir Wm. Jones, a great Lawyer. 

Jordan Dover. 

Jotham Saville, Marquis of Halifax. 

Jothran « .^ . . . . Lord Dartmouth. 

Ishbodheth Richard Cromwell. 

Israel England. 

Issachar Thomas Thynne, Esq. who was* 

shot in his coach. 

Judas Mr. Ferguson, a canting 

Teacher. 

Ishban Sir Robert Clayton, Alderman* 

and one of the City Members. 

Mephibosheth . . . Pordage. 

Michal Catharine, Queen of Charles n. 

Nadab . ^ Lord Howard of Escriek. 

Og Shadwell. 

odmiel Henry D. of Grafton, natural 

Son of King Charles H. by 
the Duchess of Cleveland. 

Phaleg Forbes. • 

Pharaoh King of France. 

Babaheka Sir Thomas Player, one of the 

City Members. 

Sagan of Jerusalem Dr. Compton, Bishop of Lon- 
don, youngest Son to the Earl 
of Northampton. 

Sanhedrim .... Parliament. 

Saul Oliver Cromwell. 

Shimei Slingsby Bethel, Sheriff of Lon^ 

don in 1680. 

Sheva Sir Roger L'Estrange. 

Sion England. 
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Solymean Rout . . London Rebels. 

Tyre HoUand. 

Uzza Jack Hall. 

Zadoc Sancroft, Archbishop of Can^ 

terbury. 
Zaken A Member of the Jlonse of 

Commons. 

Zimri ViUierSy Duke of Buckingham. 

Sfiloah Sir John Moore» Lord Major in 

1683. 
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ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL. 

PART l. 



prapnisstcff 
T^Mpietmagb— - HOR. 



In pious timeS) ere priestcraft (Ud begin. 

Before polygamy was made a sin ; 

When man on many multiplied his kind. 

Ere one to one was cursedly confin'd, 

When Nature prompted, and no law denied 

Promiscuous use of concubine and bride ; 

Then Israel's monarch, after Heaven's own heart. 

His vigorous warmth did variously impart 

To wives and slaves; and, wide as his command, 

Scatter'd his Maker's image through the land. 

Michal, of royal blood, the crown did wear, 

A soil ungrateful to the tiller's care : 

Not so the rest ; for several mothers bore 

To godUke David several sons before : 

But since like slaves his bed they did ascend. 

No true succession could their seed attend. 

Of all the numerous progeny was none / 

So beautiful, so brave, as Absalom : 

Whether, inspir'd by some diviner lust. 

His father got him with a greater gust, 

Tbl. XI. K 
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Or that his conscious destiny made way. 

By numly beauty, to imperial sway ; 

Early in foreign fields he won renown. 

With kings and states altied to Israel's crown : 

In peace the thoughts of war be could remove. 

And seem'd as he were only born for love. 

Whatever he did, was done with so much ease. 

In him alone 'twas natural to please; 

His motions all accompanied with grace. 

And Paradise was open'd in his face. 

With secret joy indulgent David Tiew'd 

His youthful image ih hit son renew'd ; 

To all his wishes nothing he denied^ 

And made the charming Annabel his bride. 

What faults he had (for who fitom faults is free f } 

His father coiild not, or he would not see. 

Some warm excesses, which the law forebofe. 

Were construed youA, that purg*d by boiling o'er; 

I And Amnon's murder, by a specious name. 
Was call'd a just revenge for injur'd fame. 

Thus prais'd, and lov'd, the noble youth remain'd. 
While David undisturb'd in Sion reig^'d : 
But Hfe can never be sincerely blest, 
Heaven punishes the bad, and proves the best. 
The Jews, a headstrong, moody, murmuring, race. 
As ever tried the' exte^it and stretch of grace ; 
God's pamperM people, whom, debaufch'd with ease, 
No king could govern, nor no God could please ; 
(Gods tiiey had tried of eveiy shape and size 
That god-smiths could produce, or priests devise :) 

ghese Adam-wits, too fortunately free, 
egan to dream they wanted liberty ; 
And when no rule, no precedent was found 
Of men by laws less circumscrib'd and bound. 
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They Isd t]i6jv VFxld desKres tp woods and Cftres, 
And thcMif^ht that all but savagies were t^ves. 
They who, when 9aul was dead, without a blow 
Made fooli^ Ishbosheth the crown forego; 
Who banish'd David did from Hebron biing. 
And, with a general about, proeiaim'd him king : 
Those very JewB» who, at their very best. 
Their humour more than loyalty expressed. 
Now wonder'd why so long they had obey'd 
An idol*monarch which their hands had made ; 
Thought they might ruin him they eould create. 
Or melt him to that gdden calf, a state. 
But these were random boHs; no formM design, 
Nor interest, made the factious crowd to join : 
The sober part of Israel, free from stain. 
Well knew the value of a peaceful reign } 
And looking backward, with a wise afiright. 
Saw seams of wounds, dishonest to the sight; 
In conten^xlation of whose ugly scars. 
They curs'd the memory of civil wars. 
The moderate soK of men, thus qiuUified, 
Inclined the balance to the -better side ; 
And David's mildness manag'd it so well. 
The bad found no occasion to rebel. 
But when to sin our bias'd nature leans, 
The carelul devil is still at hand with means. 
And providently pimps for ill desires ; 
The good old cause revived a plot requires. 
Plots, true or false^ are necessary things 
To raise up c(»nmonwealths, and ruin kings. 

The' inhabitants of ^old Jerusalem 
Were Jebusites ; the town so call'd from them ; 
And theirs the n^klive right-—- 
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But when the chosen people grew more strong'^ 
The rightful cause at length became the wrong ; 
And every loss the men of Jehus bore. 
They still were thought God's enemies the moare. 
Thus worn or weakened, well or ill content. 
Submit they must to David's government : 
Impoverish'd and depriv'd of all command. 
Their taxes doubled as they lost their. land ; 

I And what was harder yet to flesh and bU>od» 
Their 'gods iUsgrac'd, and burnt like common wood* 
This set the heathen priesthood in a flame ; 

. For priests of all religions are the same. 

' Of whatsoe'er descent their godhead be. 
Stock, stone, or other homely pedigree, . 
In his defence his servants are as bold 
As if he had been bom of beaten gold. 
The Jewish Rabbins,, though their enenuesj, 
In this conclude them honest men and wise : 
For 'twas their duty, all the learned think, 
, To' espouse his cause by whom they eat and drink. 
From hence began that plot, the nation's curse. 
Bad in itself but represented worse ; 
Rais'd in extremes, and in extremes decried, 
l¥ith oaths affirm'd, with dying vows denied ; 
Not weigh'd nor winnow'd by the multitude. 
But swaUow'd in the mass, unchew'd and crude. 

I Some truth there was, but dash'd and brew'd with 

I lies. 

To please the fools, and puzzle all the wise ; 
Succeeding times did equal folly call. 
Believing nothing, or believing all. 
The' Egyptian rites the Jebusites embrac'd. 
Where gods were recommended hj their taste. 



/ 
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Such sayouiy duties must needs be good. 
As serv'd at once for worship and for food. 
By force they could not introduce these gods ; 
For ten to one, in former days, was odds. 
So fraud was us'd, (the sacrificer's trade) 
Fools are more hard to conquer than persuade. 
Their busy teachers mingled with the Jews, 
And rak'd for converts ev'n the court and stews ; 
Which Hebrew priests the more unkindly took. 
Because the fleece accompanies the flock. 
Some thought they God^ Anointed meant'to slay 
By gfuns, invented nnce fuU many a day : 
Our author swears it not; but who can know 
How far the devil and Jebusites may g^ ; 
This plot, which fulM for want of common sensey 
Had yet a deep and dangerous consequence : 
For as, when raging fevers boil the blood. 
The standing lake soon floats into a flood. 
And every hostile humour, which before- 
Slept quiet in its channels, \>ubbles o'er; 
So several factions, from this first ferment. 
Work up to foam, and threat the government. 
Some by their friends, more by themselves thought 

wise, 
Oppos'd the power to which {hey could not rise : 
Some had in courts been great, and thrown from 

thence, 
like fiends, were hardenM in impeiutence : 
Some, by their monarch's fatal mercy, grown 
From pardon'd rebels Idnsmen to the throne. 
Were rais'd in power and public office high; 
Strong bands, if bands ungrateful men could tie. 

Of these the fidse Achitophel was first, 
A name to all succeeding ages curs'd ; 

v2 
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For close designs and crooked coansek fit. 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit ; 

Restless, unfix'd in principles and place. 

In power unpleas'd, impatient of disgrace ; 

A fiery soul, whicb, working out its way. 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay. 

And o'er-inform'd the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity ; 

Pleas'd with the danger, when the waves went high 

He sought the storms ; but, for a calm unfit. 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 

j Great wits are sure to madness near aUied,*- 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 
Else why should he, with wealth and honour blest. 
Refuse his age the needful hours of rest ? 
Punish a body which he could not please ; 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ? 
And all to leave what with his toil he won. 
To that unfeather'd, two-legg'd thing, a son ; 
Got while his soul did huddled notions try. 
And bom a shapeless lump, like Anarchy. 
In friendship ftlse, implacable in hate. 
Resolved to ruin or to n^le the state. 
To compass this, the triple bond he broke. 
The pillars of the put>lic sftfety shook, 

' And fitted Israel for a foreign yoke ; 
Then seiz'd with fear, yet stifl affecting fame, 
Usiirp'd a patriot's all-atoning name : 
So easy Still it proves^ in factious times, 
With public zeal to cancel private crimes. 
How safe is treason, and how sacred iU, 
Where none can sin against the people's will? 
Where crowds can wink, and no offence be known> 

, Since in another's ginlt they find their own ? 
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Yet fame deserv*d, no enemy can grudge ; 
The statesman we abhor, but praise the judg^. 
Jn Israel's courts ne'er sat an Abeth^n 
With more disceriung eyes, or hands more clean; 
^nbrib'd, unsought, the wretched to redress. 
Swift of dispatch, and easy of access. 
Oh ! had he been content to serve the Crown 
"With virtues only proper to the gpwn ; 
Or had the rankness of the soil been freed 
From cockle, that oppressed the noble seed ; 
David ibr him his tun^ul harp had strung. 
And Heaven had wanted one immortal song. 
But wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand. 
And Fortune's ice prefers to Virtue's land. 
Achitophel, grown weary to possess . 

A lawful fame, and lazy happiness, ^ 

Bisdain'd the golden fruit to gather free. 
And lent the crowd his arm to shake the ttee. 
Now manifest of crimes contiiv'd long since, 
H^ stood at bold defiance with his prince ; 
Held up the buckler of the people's cause 
Against the Crown, and sculk'd behind the laws. 
The wish'd occasion of the plot he takes. 
Some circumstaiices finds, but more he makes; 
By buzzing emissaries fills the ears 
Of listening crowds with jealousies and fears. 
Or arbitrary counsels brought to light. 
And proves the King himself a Jebusite. * 
•Weak arguments ! which yet he knew full well 
Were strong with people easy to rebel : 
For govern'd by the moon, the giddy Jews 
Tread the same track when she the prime renews ; 
And once in twenty y^ars, their scribes record. 
By natural instinct thCy change their lord. 
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Achitophel still wuito a cMef, and none 

Was found so fit aa warlike Absalom : 

Not that he wish'd his greatness to create, 

(For politicians neither love nor hate) 

But, for he knew his title not allowed 

Would keep him stiU depending on iSie crowd ; 

That kingly power, thus eblni^ out, might be 

Drawn to the dregs of a democracy. 

Him he attempts, with studied arts, to please. 

And sheds his venom in such words as these ; 

** Auspicious Prince, at whose nativity 
Some royal planet rul'd the southern sky. 
Thy longing country's darling and desire. 
Their cloudy pillar, and their guardian fire ; 
Their second Moses, whose extended wand 
Divides the seas, and shows the Promised land ; 
Whose dawning day, in every duitant age. 
Has ezercis'd the sacred prophet's rage : 
The pe<^le's prayer, the glad diviner's theme. 
The young men's vision, and the old m^n's dream ! 
Thee, Saviour, thee the nation's vows confess. 
And never satisfied with seeing, bless: 
Swtft, unbespoken pomps, thy steps produm; 
And stammering babes are taught to lisp thy name : 
How long wilt thou the general joy detain. 
Starve, and defraud the people of thy reign; 
Content ingloriously to pass thy days 
like one of Virtue's fools, that feed on praise ; 
TOl thy fresh glories, which &ow diine so bright. 
Grow stale, and tarnish with our daily sight ? 
Believe me, royal youth, thy fruit must be 
Or gather'd ripe, or rot upon the tree : 
Heaven has to all allotted, soon or latr. 
Some lucky revolution oi their fiite ; 
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"Whose motions, if we watdti and guide with skUly 
(For human good depends on human will,) 
Our fortune rolls as from a smooth descent. 
And from the first impression takes the bent ; 
But if unseiz'd» she glides away like wind. 
And leaves repenting foUy far behind. 
Now, now she meets you with a glorious prize. 
And spreads her locks before you as she flies. 
Had thus old Dand, from whose loins you springs j 
Kot dar'd, when Fortune call'd him to be Idng, 
At Gadi an exile he might still remain. 
And Hearen's anointing ml had been in vain* 
Let his successful youth your hopes^engage^ 
But shun the' example of declining age ; 
Behold him setting in his western skies. 
Hie shadows lengthening as the, vapours rise. 
He is not now as when, on Jordan's sand. 
The joyful people throng'd to see him land. 
Covering the beach, and blackening all thej 

strand; 

But, like the prince of angels, from his height. 
Comes tumbling downward with diminish'd %ht; 
Betray'd by one poor plot to public scorn, 
(Our only blessing since his curs'd return,) 
Those heaps of people which one sheaff did bind, 
Blown off and scattered by a puff of wind. 
What strength can he to your designs oppose, 
Kaked of friends, and round beset with foes ? • 
If Pharaoh's doubtful succour he should use, 
A foreign aid would more incense the Jews : 
Proud Egypt would dissembled friendship brings 
Foment the war, but not support the King : 
Nor would the royal party e'er unite 
With Pharaoh's arms to assist the Jebusite ; 



V 



Or if they should, their interest soon would break. 

And, with such odi<Hi8 aid» nuklge David weak. 

All sorts of men, by my auccesslul afis. 

Abhorring kings, estrange their alter'd hearts 

From Dayid's rule : and 'tis their general cry. 

Religion, Commonweaitb, and liberty ; 

If you, as champion of the pul^c good. 

Add to their arms a chief of royal blood. 

What may not Israel hope, and what applause 

Kight such a general gain by such a c^se ? 

Not barren praise alone, that gaudy ^cw% 

Fair only to the agbt, but solid pow'r; .. 

And nobler is a limited command, 

Giy'n by the lore of all your native knd. 

Than a successive title, long and dark, 

prawn from the mouldy rolls of Noil's ark,** ,^ 

'" What cannot pndse effect in mighty minds, \ 

When Flattery soothes, and when Ambition bfinds u 

Besire of power, on earth a vicious weed, / 

Tet, sprung from high^ is of celestial seed: J 

In God His glory; and when men aspire, 

*Tis but a spark too much of heavenly fire. 

The' ambitious youth, too covetous of fame. 

Too full of angels^ metal in his fr^me, 

"Unwarily was led from Virtue's ways. 

Made drunk with honour, and debauch'd with pr«se : 

Half loth and half consenting to the ill, 

(For royal blood within him struggled still) 

He thus replied :r— <* And what pretence have I 

To take up arms for public liberty ? 

My &ther governs with unquestioned right, 

The Faith's defender, and mankind's delight; 

Good, gracious, just, observant of the laws. 

And Heaven by wonders has espous'd his cause. 
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Whom ha3 he wronged in all hU peacefi}! reig^ ? 

Who sues for justice to his throne^ in vain ? 

What millions has he pasdon'd of his foes, 

Whom just revenge did to his wrath expose ? 

Mild, eaSy^ humble, studious of our good, | 

Inclined to mercy, and averse from blood* i 

If mildness ill witiii stubborn Israel suit, 1 

His crime is God's beloved attribute. 

What could he gain his people to betray. 

Or change his right for arbitrary sway \ 

Let haughty Pharaoh curse with sucImi reig;# 

His fhutful I<iile, and yoke a servile train. 

If David's rule Jerusalem displease. 

The dog^tar heats their brain to this disease. 

Why then should I, encouraging the bad, 

Turn rebel, and run popularly mad ? 

Were he a t3rrant who, by lawless might, 

Oppressed the Jews, and rais'd tiiie Jebunte, 

Well mig^t I mourn ; but Nature's holy bands 

Would curb my spirits, and restrain my hands; 

The people might assert-their liberty ; 

But what was rig^t in them, were crime in me. 

His favour leaves me nothii^ to require. 

Prevents my wishes, and outruns desire : 

What more can I expect while David lives } 

All but his kin^y diadem he gives : 

And that (but here he paused \ then, sghing, said) 

Is justly destin'd for a worthier head. 

For when my father from his toils shaU rest, v. 

And late augment the number of the blest, 

His lawful issue shall the throne ascend. 

Or the collateral line, where that ithall end. 

His brother, though oppress'd with vulgar ^ite, 

Yet dauntless, and secure of native right. 
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Of eveiy royal virtue stands poiBsest, 

Still dear to all the brarest and the best : 

His coura^pe foes, his friends his truth proclaim. 

His loyalty the King, the world his fame : 

His mercy e'en the' oflending crowd will find ; 

For sure he comes of a forgiving kind. 

Why should I then repine at Heaven's decree. 

Which gives me no pretence to royalty ? 

Yet, oh that Fate, propitiously inchn'd. 

Had rais'd my birth, or had debas'd my mind ; 

To m^largettoul not all her treasure lent^ 

And then betray'd it to a mean descent ! 

I find, I find my mounting spirits bold. 

And David's part disdains my mother's mou)d« 

Why am I scanted by a niggard birth ^ 

My soul disclaims the kindred of her earth, 

And, made for empire^ ^i^spers me within. 

Desire of greatness is a godlike sin." 

Him staggering so when Hell's dire agent found. 
While fainting Virtue scarce maintain'd her g^und. 
He pours fresh forces in, and thus repHes : 

« The'- eternal God, supremely good and wise. 
Imparts not these prodigious gifts in vain ; 
What wonders are reserv'd to bless your reign'; 
Agunst your wiU, your ju^uments have shown 
Such virtue's only given to guide a throne. 
Not that your father's mildness I condemn. 
But manly force becomes the diadem. 
'Tis true, he grants the people all they crave. 
And more, perhaps, than subjects ought to have ; 
For lavish grants suppose a monarch tame. 
And more his goodness than his wit proclaim ; 
But when should people strive their bonds to break. 
If not when kings are jiegligent or weak ? 
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Let him give on« till he can give no more^ 

The thrifty Sanhedrim shaU keep him poor ; 

And every shekel which he can receive 

Shall cost a limb of his prerogative. 

To ply him with new plots shidl be my care» ( 

Or plunge him deep in some expensive war ; / 

Which when his treasure can no more supply » r 

He musty with the remains of ksng^ship, buy 

His faithful fnends* our jealousies and fears. 

Call Jebusites and Pharaoh's pensioners^ 

Whom when our fury from his aid has torn* 

He shall be naked left to public scorn. 

The next successor, whom I fear and hate. 

My arts have made obnoxious to the statei, 

Tum'd all his virtues to his overthrow. 

And gain'd our elders to pronounce a foe. 

His right, for sums of necessi^ gold. 

Shall first be pawned, and afterwards be sold. 

Till time shall ever«wanting I>avid draw « 

To pass your doubtful title into law ; 

If not, the people have a right supreme 

To make their kings, for kings are made for them. 

All empire is no more than power in trust. 

Which, when resum'd, can be no longer just. 

Succession, for the general good deugn'd. 

In its own wrong a nation cannot bind ; 

If altering that the people can relieve. 

Better one suffer than a million grieve. [chose. 

The Jews well know &eir power ; ere Saul they 

God was their king, and God they durst depose. 

Urge now your piety, your fiUal name, 

A father's right, and fear of future feme ; 

The public good, that universal eaU, 

To which e'en Heaven submitted, answers all. 

vox.. XI. o 
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Nor let his love enchant your generous mindi 

^Tls Nature's trick to propagate her kind. 

Our fond begetters, who would never die. 

Love but themselves in their posterity. 

Or let his kindness by the' effects be tried. 

Or let him lay his vain pretence aside. 

God said he lov*d your father; could he bring 

A better proof than to anoint him King ? 

It surely show'd he loVd the shepherd well. 

Who gave so fair a flock as Israel. 

Would David have you thought his darling son ? 

What means he then to alienate the crown ? 

The name of godly he may blush to bear ; 

Is't after God's own heart to cheat his heir ? 

He to his brother g^ves supreme command. 

To you a legacy of barren land ; 

Perhaps the' old harp, on which he thrums his lays. 

Or some dull Hebrew ballad in your praise. 

N Then tht next heir, a prince severe and wise. 
Already looks on you with jealous eyes ; 
Sees through the thin disguises of your arts. 
And marks your progress in the people's hearts; 
Though now his mighty soul its grief contains. 
He meditates revenge who least complains f 
And like a lion slumbering in the way, 
Or sleep dissembling while he waits bis prey. 
His fearless foes within his distance draws. 
Constrains his roaring, and contracts his paws ; 
TiU, at the last, his time for fury found. 
He shoots with sudden vengeance from the ground,. 
The prostrate vulgar passes o'er, and spares. 
But with a lordly rage his hunters tears. 

I Your case no tame expedients will afibrd ; 

' Resolve on death, or conquest by the sword. 
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Which for no less a stake than life you draw. 
And self-defence is Nature's eldest law. 
Leave the warm people no considering time^ 
For then rebellion may be thought a cxime. 
Avail yourself of what occasion gives. 
But try your title while your father lives ; 
And, that your arms may have a fair pretence. 
Proclaim you take them in the King^s defence. 
Whose sacred life each minute would expose 
To plots, from seeming friends and secret foes. 
And who can sound the depth of David's soul } 
Perhaps his fear his kindness may control : 
He fears his brother^ though he loves his son» 
For plighted vows too late to be undone. 
If so, by force he wishes to be gain'd. 
Like women's lechery to seem constrain'd. 
Doubt not ; but, when he most aifects the frowo» 
Commit a pleasing rape upon the Crown.. 
Secure his person to secure your cause ; 
They who possess the prince possess the laws." 

He sud ( and this advice above the rest. 
With Absalom^i mild nature suited best ; 
Unblam'd of life, ambition set aside. 
Not stiun'd with cruelty nor puiTd with pride. 
How happy had he been if destiny 
Had higher plac'd his birth, or not so high ? 
His kingly virtues might have claim'd a throne^ 
And blest all other countries but his own? 
But charming greatness since so few refuse, 
'Tis juster to lament him than accuse. 
Strong were his ^pes a rival to remove. 
With blandishments to gain tlie public love ; 
To head the faction while their zeal was hot, 
And popularly prosecute the plot. 
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To further this, Achitophel unites 
The uudcontents g£ all the Israelites; 
Whose differing parties he could wisely join. 
For several ends to serve the same design. 
The best, and of the princes some were such. 
Who thought the power of monarchy too much ; 
Mistaken men, and patriots in their hearts. 
Not wicked, ^ut seduc'd by impious arts. 
By these the i^ringrs of property were bent. 
And wound so high, they crack'd the government. 
The next for interest sought to' embroil the state. 
To sell their duty at a dearer rate. 
And make their Jewish markets of the throne. 
Pretending public good, to serve their own. 
Others thought kings an useless heavy load, 
' Who cost too much, and did toe little good : 
These were for laying honest David by. 
On principles aipare good husbandry. 
Witii them jmnM all the' haranguers of the thrang. 
That thought to get preferment by the tongue. 
Who follow next a double danger bring. 
Not only hating David, but the King; 
The Solymean Rout, well versM of old. 
In godly faction, and in treason bold ; 
Cowering and quaking at a conqueror's sword. 
But lofty to a lawful prince restor'd ; 
Saw with disdain an £thnic«plot begun. 
And scom'd by Jebusites to be outdone. 
Hot Levites headed these, who puU'd before 
From the' ark, which in the Judges' days they bore, 
Besum'd their cant, and with a zealous ciy 
Pursued their old belov'd Theocracy; 
Where Sanhedrim and prie$ enslav'd the nation. 
And justified their spoils by in^iration : 



-t 
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For who so fit to reign as Aaron's race^ 
If once domimon they could found in grace ? 
These led the pack ; though not of surest scen^ 
Yet deepest mouthM against the government. 
A numerous host of dreaming saints succeed. 
Of the true old enthusiastic breed :^ 
'Gainst form and order they their power employ. 
Northing to build, and all things to destroy. 
But far more numerous was the herd of such, 
Who think too little, and who talk too much : 
These out of mere instinct, they knew not why, 
Ador'd their fathers' God and property ; ^ 

And, by th^ same blind benefit of fate. 
The devil and the Jebuidte did hate : 
Bom to be sav'd^ e'en in their own despite. 
Because they could not help believing right. 
Such were the tools; but a whole hydra more 
Renudns, of sprouting heads too long to.score. ' 
Some of their chiefs were princes of the land y i-^ 
In the first rank of these did Zimri stand ; Nt 

A man so various, that he seem'd to be 
Not one, but aU mankind's epitome ; 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 
Was every thing by starts, and nothing long ; 
But, in the course of one revolving moon. 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon : 
Then all fisr women, painting, rhyming, drinking. 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman ! who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy ! 
Bailing land praising were his usual themes. 
And both (to show his judgment) in extremes ; 
So over violent, or over civil, 
That ev^ry man with him was god or devil. 

o2 
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In squandering^ wealth was his pecoUar art; 
Nothing went unrewarded, but deaeit : 
Beggar'd by fools, whom stiU he fbniid too late ; 
He had his jest» and they had his estate. 
He laugh'd himself irom Court ; then sought relief 
By forming parties; but could ne'er be chief: 
For, spite of him, the woght of business fell 
On Absalom, and wise Adiitophel : 
Thus, wicked but in wiU, of meana bereft,- 
He left not faction, but of tiiat was left. 

Tities and names Hwere tedious to teheavse 
Of lords below tiie dignity of verse : 
Wits, warrion^ commonwea]ths4nen, were the best ; 
Kind husbands, and mere nobles all the rest. 
And, therefore, in the name of dulness, be 
The weU-hung Balaam and cdd Caleb free { 
And canting Nadal) let oblivion damn. 
Who made new porridge for thie paschal lamb. 
Let friendship's holy band some names assure, 
Some their own worth, and some let scorn secure. 
Nor shall the rascal rabble here have place, 
Whom kings no titles gave, and God no grace : 
Not bull-fac'd Jonas, who could statutes draw 
To mean rebellion, and make treason law. 
But he, though bad, is followed by a worse. 
The wretch who Heaven's Anointed diir'd to curse, 
Shimei, whose youth did early promise bring 
Of zeal to God, and hatred to his king : 
Did wisely from expensive sins refrain, 
And never broke the Sabbath but for gain ; 
Nor ever was he known an oath to vent. 
Or curse, unless against the government. 
Thus heaping wealth, by the most ready way 
Among the Jews, which was to cheat and pray ; 



The Cxt|r, to reward his pious hate 
Against his master, chose him magistrate. 
Ifis hand « Tsse of justice did ufihold : 
His neck was loaded with a chain of gold. 
During his office treason was no crime ; 
The sons of Belial had agteious time : 
For Shimeiy though not prodigal of pelf. 
Yet lov'd lus wicked neigU>our as himself. 
When two or three were gathered to dedaim 
AguBst the Monarch of Jerusalem, 
Shimei was always in the mxlst of them ; 
And if they curs'd the king when he was bj, 
Would radier curse than break good company. 
If any durst lus factious friends accuse. 
He pack'd a jury of dissenting Jews, 
Whose fellew-ieeling in the godly cause 
Would free tlie suffering saint from human laws : 
For laws are only made to punish those 
Who serve the king, and to protect his Ibes. 
If any leisure time he had fn»n pow'r, 
(Because 'tis sin to misem]^y an hour) 
His business was, by writing to persuade 
That kings were useless, and a clog to trade ; 
And, that his noble style he might refine. 
No Rechd!)ite more sbunn'd the fumes of wine. 
Chaste wererhis cellars, and his shrieval board 
The grossness of a City-feast abhotr'd : 
His cooks, with long disuse, their trade forgot. 
Cool was his Idtcben, though his brains were hot 
Such frugal virtue malice may accuse, 
But sure 'twas necessary to the Jews : 
For towns, once burnt, such ma^strates require 
As dare not tempt God's providence by fire. 
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With spiritual food he fed his servants well. 

But free from flesh that made the jenrs rebel ; 

And Moses' laws he held in more aqcount. 

For forty days of fiisting in the Mount. 

To speak the rest, who better are forgot. 

Would tire a well4>reath'd witness of the plot ; 

Yet Corah, thou shalt from oblivion pass ; 

Erect thyself thou monumental brass. 

High as the serpent of ^y metal made^ 

While nations stand secure beneath thy shade. 

What though his birth were base, yet cometa 

rise 
From eardily rapours ere they i^ne in sides. 

Prodigious actions may as weU be done 

By weaver's issue as by prince's son. 

This arch-attester for the public gt>od 

By that one deed enobles all his blood. 

Who ever ask'd the witnesses' high race. 

Whose oath with martjrrdom did Stephen grace ? 

Ours was a Levite, and, as times went then. 

His tribe were God Almighty's gentlemen. 

Sunk were Ins eyes, his voice was harsh and load. 

Sure sig^ he neither choleric was, nor proud; 

His long chin prov'd his wit ; his sunt-like gtace 

A church-vermiUon, and a Moses' face. 

His memory, miraculously great, « 

Could plots exceeding man's belief repeat. 

Which therefore cannot be accounted lies. 

For human wit could never such devise. 

Some future truths are mingled in his book, 

But where the witness ful'd, the prophet spoke : 

Some things like visionary flight appear. 

The Spirit caught him up, the Lord knows where. 
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And gave him his Rabbinical degree. 

Unknown to foreign uniyeraity : 

His judgment yet his memory did excel. 

Which piec'd his wondrous evidence so well ; 

And suited to thie temper of the times, 

Then groaning under Jebusitic crimes. 

JLiCt Israel's foes suspect his heavenly call. 

And rashly judge his writ apocryphal ; 

Our laws for such afironts have forfeits made ; 

He takes his life who takea away his trade. 

Were I myself in witness Ccnrah's place. 

The wretch who did me such a dire disgi^ace 

Should wet my memory, though once forgot^ 

To make him an appendix of my plot. 

His zeal to Heaven made him his Prince despise, 

And load hb person with indignitiea : 

But zeal peculiar privilege affords. 

Indulging latitude to deeds and words ; 

And Corah might for Agag's murder call. 

In terms as coarse as Samuel us'd to SauJ. 

What others in his evidence did join, 

(The best that could be had for love or coin) 

In Corah's own predicament will fall. 

For witness is a common name to aU. 

Surrounded thus with friends of every sort, 
Deluded Ab8al<»i forsakes the Courts 
Impatient of high hopes, urg'd with renown. 
And fir'd with near possesnon of a crown« 
The' admiring crowd are dazzled with surprise. 
And on his goodly person feed their eyea. 
His joy conceal'd, he sets himself to show. 
On each side bowing popularly low : 
His lookfl^ his gestures, and his words he frames. 
And with familiar ease repeats their names* mk 
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Thus form'd by nature, furnishM out with arts. 
He glides unfelt into tiieir secret hearts : 
Then with a kind compassionating look. 
And sighs, bespeaking pity ere he spoke. 
Few words he said ; but easy those and fit. 
More slow than Hybla drops, and far more sweet. 

<* I mourn, my Countrymen, your lost estate. 
Though far unable to prevent your fate : 
Behold a banish'd man, for your dear cause 
ExposM a prey to arbitrary? laws ! 
Yet, oh ! that I alone could be undone. 
Cut off from empire, and no more a son! 
Now an your liberties a spoil are made, 
Egypt and Tyrus intercept your trade. 
And Jebusites your sacred rites invade. 
My father, whom with reverence yet I name, 
Charm'd into ease, is careless of his feme. 
And, brib'd with petty sums of foreign g(dd. 
Is grown in Bathsheba^s embraces old; 
Exalts hia enemies, his friends destroys. 
And all his power against himself employs. 
He g^ves, and let him give, my right away; 
But why should he hia own and yours betray ? 
He, only he, can make the nation bleed. 
And he alone from my revenge is freed. 
Take then my tears, (with that he wipM hin 

eyes) 
'Tis all the aid my present power supplies : 
No court informer can these arms accuse ; 
These arms may sons against their fathers use; 
And 'tis my wish, the next successor's reign 
May make no other Israelite complain." 

♦ Youth, beauty, graceful action, seldom fail ^ 
ut common interest always will prevail : 



And pity never ceases to be shown 

To him who makes the people's wrongs his own* 

The crowd, that still beUeve their king^ oppress. 

With lifted hands their young Messiah bless ; 

Who now begins his progress to ordain 

With chariots, horsemen, and a numerous train : 

From east to west his glories he displays. 

And, like the sun, the Promis'd Land surveys^ 

Fame runs before him as the moming^star. 

And shouts of joy salute him from afar : 

Each house receives him as a guardian-god^ 

And consecrates the place of his abode» 

But hospitable treats did most commend 

Wise Issachar, his wealthy western friend. 

This moving court, that caught the people's eyes^ 

And seem'd but pomp, did other ends disg^uise :V 

Achitophel had form'd it, with intent \ 

To sound the depths, and fathom where it went. 

The people's hearts; distinguish friends from foesj 

And try their strength before they came to blows. 

Yet aU was coloured with a smooth pretence 

Of specious love, and duty to their prince* 

Belig^on and redress of g^evances. 

Two names that always cheat and always please. 

Are often urg'd ; and good King David's life 

Endanger'd by a brother and a wife. 

Thus in a pageant-show a plot is made> 

And peace itself is war in masquerade* 

Oh foolish Israel ! never wam'd by ill ! 

Still the same bait, and circumvented still ! 

Bid ever men forsake their present ease. 

In midst of health imagine a disease; 

Take pains contingent mischiefs to forsee^ 

Make heirs for moiHUths, and for God decree f 
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IVhat shall we think ? can people g^ve away. 

Both for themselves and sons, their native sway ? 

Then they are left defenceless to the sword 

Of each unbounded arbitrary lord ; 

And laws are vain, by which we right enjoy. 

If kings unquestion'd can those laws destroy. 

Yet if the crowd be judge of fit and just. 

And kings are only officers in trust. 

Then this resuming covenant was dedar'd 

When kings were made ; or is for ever barr'd. 

If those who gave the sceptre, could not tie 

By their own deed their own posterity. 

How then could Adam bind his future race ? 

How could has forfeit on mankind take place ? 

Or how could heavenly justice damn us all, 

"Who ne'er consented to our father's fall ? 

Then kings are slaves to those whom they command. 

And tenants to their people's pleasure stand : 

Add, that the power for property allow'd. 

Is mischievously seated in the crowd ; 

For who can be secure of private right, 

If sovereign sway may be dissolv'd by might / 

Nor is the people's judgment always true; 

The most may err as grossly as the few ; 

And faultless kings run down by common cry. 

For vice, oppression, and for tyranny. 

What standard is there in a fickle rout. 

Which, flowing to the mark, runs faster out ? 

Not only crowds, but Sandhedrims may be 

Infected with this public lunacy. 

And share the madness of rebellious times. 

To murder monarchs for imagin'd crimes. 

If they may give and take whene'er they please. 

Not kings «lone» the CMkead's images j 
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But govemm^it itself at length must fall 

To Nature's state, where all have right to all. 

Yet, grant our lords, the people, kings can make. 

What prudent men a settled throne would shake f 

For whatsoe'er their sufferings were before. 

That change they covet makes them suffer mpre> 

All other errors but disturb a state. 

But Innovation is the blow of Fate. 

If ancient falnics nod, and threat to fall. 

To patch their flaws, and buttress up the wall, 

Thw far 'tis dutj : but here &x the mack ; 

Fo^dl beyond it, is to touch the ark. 

To mmg^ foundations, cast the frame anew. 

Is work for rebels, who base ends pursue ; 

At once divine and human laws control. 

And mend the parts by ruin of the whole* 

The tampering world is subject to this cuxse. 

To physic their disease into a worse. 

Now what relief can righteous David bring ? 
How fatal 'tis to be too good a king ! 
Friends he has few, so hi^ the madness grows; 
Who dare be such must be the people's foes. 
Yet some there were, e'en in the worst of days : 
Some let me name, and naming is to praise. 

Ib this short file Barzillai first appears, 
BarziSai ! crown'd with honour and with yean. 
JUong flonce, the rising rebels he withstood 
!» regions waste beyond the Jordan's flood { 
Unfortunately brave^'to buoy the state. 
But sinking unduneath his master's fiite : 
In exile with his godlike prince he mouni'd» 
For him he suiFer'd, and with him retum'd. 
The court he practis'd, not the courtier's art. 
Large was his wealth, but larger was his heart, 

TOli. XT. p 
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Which well the noblest objects knew to choose. 
The fighting warrior, and recording muse. 
His bed could once a fruitful issue boast ; 
Now more than half a father's name is lost. 
His eldest hope, with every grace adorn'd, ^ 
By me (so Heaven will have it) always mourned. 
And always honour'd ; snatch'd in manhood's prime 
By* unequal fates, and Providence's crime ; 
Yet not before the gval of honour won. 
All parts fiilfill'd of subject and of son ; 
Swift was the race, but short the time to run.^ 
Oh, narrow circle, but of power £vine, ^ 
Scanted in space, but perfect in thy Hne ! " 
By sea, by land, thy matchless worth was known. 
Arms thy delight, and war was all thy own : 
Thy force infus'd, the fainting Tyrians prop'd. 
And haughty Pharaoh found his fortune stop'd. 
Oh, ancient honour ! oh, unconquer'd hand! 
Whom foes unpunished never could withstand ! 
But Israel was unworthy of his name ; 
Short is the date of all immoderate fame. 
It looks as Heaven our ruin had designed. 
And durst not trust thy fortune and thy mind. 
Now, free from 6arth, thy disencuraber*d soul 
Mounts up, and leaves behind tlie clouds and starry 

pole ; 
From thence thy kindred legions may'st thou bring. 
To aid the guarcHan-angel of thy king. 
Here stop, my Muse, here cea#e thy painful flight. 
No pinions can pursue immortal height : 
Tell good Barzilld thou canst sing no more. 
And tell thy soul she should have fled before : 
Or fled she with his life, and left this verse 
To hang on her departed patron's hearse ; 
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Now take thy steepy flight from Heaven, and see 
If thou canst find on earth another he : 
Another, he would be too hard to find; 
See then whom thou can'st see not far behind. 
Zadoc the priest, whom, shunning power and place, 
His lowly mind advanced to David's grace ; 
With him the Sagan of Jerusalem, 
Of hospitable soul and noble stem; 
Him of the western dome, whose weighty sense 
Flows in fit words and heavenly «loq^ence. 
The Pr<^hets' sons, by such example led. 
To learning and to loyalty were bred; 
For coll^^s on bounteous kings depend. 
And never rebel was to arts a friend. ^ 

To these succeed the pillars of the laws. 
Who best could plead, and best can judge a cause. 
Next them a train of loyal peers ascend ; 
Sharp<judging Adriel, the Muses' friend, ,^ , i 
Himiself a muse ; in Saph^riyp^* debate 
True to his prince, but not a slave of state ; 
Whom David's love with honours did adorn, 
'That from liis disobedient son were torn : 
Jotham, of pi^ccing wit and pregnant thov^ht. 
Endued by Ii^ilytre, and by Learning taught. 
To move assemblies, who but only tried 
The worse awhile, then chose the better side ; 
Nor chose alone, but turned the balance too; 
So much the weight of one brave man can do* 
Hushai, the friend of Dav^d in distress. 
In pubHc storms of manly stedfastness ; 
3y foreign treaties he inform'd his youth. 
And join'd experience to his native truth ; 
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Hi9 fragal care supplied the wanting throne. 
Frugal for that, but bounteous of his own ; 
'Us easy conduct when Exchequers flow, 
But hard the task to manage well the low ; 
For sovereign power is too depi>es8'd or hi{^ 
When kings are forcM to sell, or crowds to hny. 

Indulge one labour more, my weary Muse, 
For Amiel ; who can AmiePs praise reliise ? 
Of ancient race by birth, but nobler yet 
In his own worth, and witiiiout title great. 
The Sanhedrim long time as chief he rul'd. 
Their reason guided, Mid their passion cooPd : 
So ^ztrous was h^ in the Crown's defenc^ 
So ffnn'd to speak a loyal nation's sense. 
That, as their band was IsraePs tribes in small* 
So fit was he to represent them alL 
Now rasher charioteers the tfeat ascend^ 
Whose loose careers his steady skill commend : 
They» like the' unequal ruler of the day, 
Misguide the seasons, and mistake the way; 
While he, withdrawn, at their mad labour smSea, 
And safe etijoys the Sabbath of his toils. 

These were the chief; a smill but fkithfhl band* 
Of worthies, in the breach who dar^fc stand, 
And tempt the* united fury of the land. 
With grief they vie w*d such powerful engines bent 
To batler down the lawful government. 
A numerous faction, with pretended frights, 
In Sanhedrims to plume the regal rights ; 
The true successor from tiie Court remov*d. 
The plot, by hireling witnesses, improv'd. 
These ills they saw, and, as their duty bound. 
They show'd the King the danger of the wound ; 
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That no concessiiDnB from the throne would please. 

But lenitives fomented the disease : 

That Absalom, ambitious of the crown. 

Was made the lure to draw the people down : 

That false AchitophePs pernicious hate 

Had tum'd the plot to ruin church and state : 

The council violent, the rabble worse ; 

That Shimei taught Jerusalem tq curse. 

With all these loads of injuries opprest. 
And long revolving in his careful breast 
The' event of things ; at last, his patience tir'd. 
Thus, from his royal throne, by Heaven inspir'd. 
The godlike David spoke ; with awful fear 
His train theiiTStSLker in their master hear. 

" Thus long have I, by native mercy sway'd. 
My wrongs dissembled, my revenge delay'd : 
So wiUing to forgive the' offending age. 
So much the father did the king assuage. 
But now so far my clemency they slight. 
The' offenders question my forgiving right. 
That one was made for many they contend ; 
But 'tis to rule ; for that's a monarch's end. 
They call my§enderness of blood my fear ; 
Though manl^empers can the longest bear. 
Yet, since they will divert my native course, 
'Tis time to show I am not good by force. 
Tliose heap'd affronts that hs^ighty subjects bring, 
Are burdens for a camel, not a king. 
King^ are the public pillars of the state. 
Bom to sustadn and prop the nation's weight; 
If my young Samson will pretend a call 
To shake the column, let him share the fall : 
But, oh, that yet he would repent and live ! 
How easy 'tis for parents to forgive ! 

p2 
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With feow fev teaas a pardon miight be vroni 
From Nature, pleading for a darling son ! 
Poor, pitied youth, by my paternal care 
BaisM up to all the height his frame conld bear » 
Had God ordMnM his fate foi; empire bom. 
He would have given his soul another turn : 
Gull'd With a patriot's ntfme, whose modem sense 
Is one that would by law supplant his prince i 
The people's brave, the politician's tool ; 
Never was patriot yet, but was a fool. 
Whence comes it that religion and the laws 
Should more be Absalom's than David's cause ? 
His old instructor, ere he lost his place. 
Was never thought endued with so much grace. 
Good heavens, hdw faction can a patriot paint! 
My rebel ever proves my people's saint. 
Would they impose an heir upon the throne. 
Let Sanhedrims be taught to give their own. 
A king's at least a part of government. 
And mine as reqiuate as their consent : 
Without my leave a future king to choose. 
Infers a right the present to depose. 
True, they petition me to* approve Aeir chcdce $ 
But Esau's hands suit iU with Jaco A voice. 
My pious subjects for my safety pray. 
Which to secure they take my power awajr : 
From plots and treasons Heaven preserve my years^ 
But save me most from my petitioners. 
Unsatiate as the barren womb or grave^ 
God cannot grant so much, as they can crave. 
What then is left, but with a jealous eye 
To g^uard the small remains of royalty } 
The law shall still <tirect my peaceful sway» 
And the same law teach rebels to obey ; 



Votes shall no more established pdwer control. 
Such vot6s as make a part exceed the whole. 
No groundless clamours shall my friends^ neroovcy 
Nor crowds hare power to punish ere they prove; 
For gods lind godUke king;s their care express. 
Still to defend their servants in distress. 
Oh, that my power to saving were confinM ! 
Why am I forc'd, Hke Heaven, against my mind. 
To make examples of another kind ? 
Must I at length the sword of justice draw ? 
Oh, curs'd effects of necessary law ! 
How ill my fear they by my mercy scan ! 
Beware the fury of a patient mali* 
Law they require, let Law then show her face j 
They could not be content to look on Grace 
Her hinder parts, but with a daring eye 
To tempt the terror of her front, and die. 
By their own arts, 'tis righteously decreed, 
Hiose dire artificers of death shall bleed. 
Against themselves their witnesses will swear. 
Till, viper-like, their mother-plot they tear. 
And such for nutriment that bloody gore. 
Which was their principle of life before i 
Their Belial with their Beel2ebub Will fight ; 
Thus on my foes my foes shall do me right.' 
Nor doubt the' event { for factious crowds engage. 
In their first onset, all their brutal rage. 
Then let 'em take an unresisted coarse i 
Retire, and traverse, and delude their force : 
But when they stand all breathless, urge the fight. 
And lise up6n ^em with red<tabled might: 
t'or lawful power is still superior found ; 
When lQi\g driven back, at length it stands the 
g^und." 
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He said : the' Almighty nodding gare consent. 
And peals of thunder shook the firmament. 
Henceforth a series of new tune began. 
The mighty years in long procesuon ran; 
Once more the godlike David was re8tot*d, 
And willing nations knew their lawful lord. 



PART II* 



— ~Si quis tamen biec qvoqae, ti quit 
Captus amMe l^ec. 



SiircE men like beasts each other's prey were made. 
Since .trade began, and priesthood grew a trade ; 
Since realms were form'd, none sure so curst as 

those 
That madly their own happiness oppose ; 
There Heaven itself, and godlike kings, in vain 
Shower down the manna of a gentle reign, 

* In the yetr 1680 Mr. Dryden undertot^ the Poem of Absalom 
and Achitopiiel, upon the decire of King Charles II. The perform- 
f^ ^ ance was applauded by every one ; and several persons pressing 
him to write a second Part, he, upon declining it hinsel^ spoke to 
Mr. Tate to write one, and gave him his advice in the direction of 
it; and Chat part, beginning 

' Next these a troop of busy ipirits press.' 

and ending 

* To talk like Doeg, and to write like thee-* 

containing near two hundred verses, were ditirely Mr. Drfden^s 
eomp6sition, besides some touches in other places. The preceding 
lines, upwards of 300 in number^ were wrote by Mr. Tate. The 
Poem is hei% printed entire : and Dryden's portion of it eackwed 
in brackets. 
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• 

While pamper'd crowds to mad ambition nui» 

And monarchs by indolg^ence are undone : 

Thus David's clemency was fatal gTown» 

While wealthy Faction aw'd the wanting Throne. 

For now their Sovereign's orders to coatenm 

Was held the charter of Jerusalem; 

His rights to' invade^ his tribute to refuse;, 

A privilege peculiar to the Jews; 

As if from heavenly call this licence fell» 

And Jacob's seed were chosen to rebel! 

Achitophel with triumph sees his orimc» 
Thus suited to the madness of the tunes ; 
And Absalom, to make his hope succeed^ 
Of flattering charms no longer stands in need» 
While fond of change, though ne'er so diearly bougb^ 
Our tribes outstrip the youth's aiid>itioua thmi|^$ 
His swiftest hopes with swifter hcnm^ meety 
And crowd their servile necks beneith lus feet. 
Thus to his aid, while pressing tides repair. 
He mounts and spreads his streamera in the air.. 
The charms <^ empire might his youth miftleadj 
But what can our besotted Israel plead ? 
Sway'd by a monarch whose serene command 
Seems haJf the blesang of our Promis'd Land ; 
Whose only grievance is excess of ease. 
Freedom our pain, and plenty our diseaae ! 
Yet as all folly wotdd lay claim to sense. 
And wickedness ne'er wanted a pretence. 
With arguments they'd make their treason good^ 
And righteous David's self With slandeitt load : 
What arts of foreign sway he did affect, 
And guilty Jebuaites from law proteot. 
Whose very chiefs, convict, were never fi««dy 
Nay we have s«en tkelT Mesiftcers bl^d! 
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Accusers' infamy i9 arg'd in vain, 
While in the bounds of sense they did contain, 
But soon they launchM into the unfathomM tide. 
And in the depths they knew, disdain'd to ride : 
For probable discoveries to dispense 
Was thought below a penaon'd evidence; 
Mere truth was dull, nor suited with the port 
Of pamper'd Corah when advanced to court. 
No less than wonders now they will impose, 
I And projects vmd of grace or sense disdose. 
; Such was the change on pious Michal brought, 
Michal, that ne'er was cruel e'en in thought. 
The best of queens, and most obedient wife, 
Impeach'd of curs'd designs on David's life ! 
His life, the theme of her eternal prayer, 
'Tis scarce so much his guardian-angel's care. 
Not summer-moms such mildness can disclose, 
The Hermon Ely, nor the Sharon rose. 
Neglecting each vain pomp of majesty. 
Transported Michal feeds her liioughts on high ; 
--^e lives with angels, and, as angels do. 
Quits Heaven sometimes to bless the world below ;, 
l¥here, eherish'd by her bounty's plenteous spring, 
Reviving widows smile, and orphans sing. 
Oh ! when rebellious Israel's crimes at height. 
Are "threatened with her Lord's approaching fate. 
The pieties of Michal then remain 
In Heaven's remembrance, and prolong his reign. 

Less desolation did the pest pursue. 
That from I>an's limits to Beersheba slew ; 
Less fatal the repeated wars of Tyre, 
And less Jerusalem's avenging fire : 
With gentler terror these our state o'er-ran. 
Than since our Evidencing days began! 
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On every cheek a pale, confusion sate. 
Continued fear beyond the worst c^fate ! 
Trust was no more ; art, science, useless made ; 
All occupations lost, but Corah's trade. 
Meanwhile a guard on modest Corah wait; 
If not for safety, needful yet for state. 
Well might he deem each peer and prince his slave, 
And lord it o'er the tribes which he could save : 
E'en vice in him was virtue — ^what sad fate. 
But for his honesty, had seiz'd our state ? 
And with what tyranny had we been curst. 
Had Corah never prov'd a villain first ? 
To' have told his knowledge of the intrigue in gross 
Had been, alas ! to our deponent's loss : 
The travell'd Levite had the experience got 
To husband well, and make the best of's plot; 
And therefore, Hke an evidence of skill. 
With wise reserves secur'd his pension still ; 
Nor quite of future power himself bereft. 
But limbos large for unbelievers left. 
And now his writ such reverence had got, 
'Twas worse than plotting to suspect his plot. 
Some were so well convinc'd, they made no doubt 
Themselves to help the founder'd swearers out ; 
Some had their sense imposed on by their fear. 
But more, fdr interest's sake, believe and swear : 
E'en to that height with some the frenzy grew. 
They rag'd to find their danger not prove true. 

Yet than all these a viler crew remain. 
Who with Acliitophel the cry maintain ; 
Not urg'd by fear, nor through misguided sense ; 
Blind zeal and starving need had some pretence ; 
But for the good old cause, that did excite 
The original rebels' wiles, revenge and ^ite. 
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These raise the plot, to h»ve the scandal thrown 
Upon the bright successor of the crown. 
Whose Tirtufi with such wrongs they had pursu'd. 
As seem'd aU hope of pardon to exclude. 
Thus, while on priyate ends their zeal is built. 
The cheated crowd applaud and share their gnilf . 

Such practices as ^ese, too gross to lie 
Long unobserr'd by each discerning eye. 
The more judicious Israelites unspell'd; 
Though still the charm the giddy rabble held : 
E'en Absalom, amidst die dazzling beams 
Of empire and audition's flattering dreams, 
•Perceives the plot, too foul to be ezcus'd. 
To aid deugns no less pernicious us'd ; 
And filial sense 3ret striving in his breast. 
Thus to Achitophel his doubts exprest : 

<' Why are my thoughts upon a crown employed. 
Which once obtained, can be but half ei^oy'd ? 
Not so when virtue did my arms require. 
And to my father's wars I flew entire. . 
My reg^ power how will my ibes resent. 
When I myself have scarce my own consent ? 
Give me a son's unblemish'd truth again. 
Or quench the sparks of duty that remain. 
How slight to force a throne that legions guard ! 
The task to me to prove unjust, how hard ! 
And if the' imagin'd guilt thus wound my thought, 
What will it, when the tragic scene is wnm£^? 
Dire War must first be conjur'd from below. 
The realm we'd rule we first must overthrow ; 
And when the civil Furies are on wing. 
That blind and undistinguish'd slaughters fling, 
Who knows what impious chance may reach thej 
King? 
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Oh ! rather let me perish in the strife. 

Than have my crown the price of David's life ! 

Op if the tempest of the war he stand. 

In peace some vile officious YiUain's hand 

His soul's anointed temple may invade. 

Or, press'd by clamorous crowds^ myself be made 

His murderer; rebellious crowds, whose guilt 

Shall dread his vengeance till his blood be spilt; 

Which if my fifial tenderness oppose. 

Since to the empire by their arms I rose. 

Those very arms on me shall be emplojr'd, 

A new usurper crown'd, and I destroyed : 

The same pretence of pubUc good will hold. 

And new Achitophels he found as bold 

To urge tfie needful change, perhaps the old.^ 

He said. The statesman, with a smile, replies, 
A smile that did his rising spleen disguise ; 
*< My thoughts presum'd our labours at an end. 
And are we still with conscience to contend ! 
Whose want in kings as needful is allow'd. 
As 'tis for them to find it in the crowd. 
ITar in the doubtful passage you are gone, V 
And only can be safe, by pressing on. V 

The Crown's true heir, a prince severe and wise. 
Has view'd your motions long with jealous eyes. 
Your person's charms, your more prevailing arts, 
And mark'd your progress in the people's hearts. 
Whose pfttience is the' effect of stinted pow^. 
But treasures vengeance for the &tal hour; 
And if remote the peril he can bring. 
Your present danger's greater fcom the King.^ 
Let not a parent's name deceive your sense. 
Nor trust die father in a jealoos prince ! 

VOL. XI. 0. 
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Your trivial faults if he could so resent. 
To doom you little less than banishment^ 
What rage must your presumption since inspire. 
Against his orders your return from Tyre ? 
Nor only so, but with a pomp more high. 
And open court of popularity, [thee P 

The factious tribes" — "And this reproof from, 
(The prince replies) O statesman's winding skill. 
They first condemn that first advis'd the ill I" 
*^ Illustrious youth, (retum'd Achitophel) 
Misconstrue not the words that mean you well. 
The course you steer, I worthy blame conclude ; 
But 'tis because you leave it unpursued. 
A monarch's crown with fate surrounded lies, 
Who reach, lay hold on death, that miss the prize. 
i)id you for this expose yourself to show. 
And to the crowd bow popularly low ? 
For this your glorious progress next ordain. 
With chariots, horsedien, and a numerous train. 
With Fame before you, like the morning-star. 
And shouts of joy saluting from afar I 
Oh, from the heights you've reach'd but take a view. 
Scarce leading Lucifer could fall like you! 
And must I here my shipwreck'd arts bemoan ? 
Have I for this so oft made Israel groan ? 
Your single int'rest with the nation weigh'd. 
And tum'd the scale where your desires were laid! 
E'en when at helm a course so dangerous mov'd. 
To land your hopes, as my removal prov'd." 

*• I not dispute (the royal youth replies) 
The»known perfection of your policies ; 
Nor in Achitophel yet grudge or blame 
The privilege that statesmen ever claim. 
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Who private interest never yet pursued. 
But still pretended Hwas for other's good : 
What politician yet e'er scap'd his fate. 
Who, saving his own neck, not sav'd the state ? 
From hence on every humorous wind that veer'd. 
With shifted sails a several course you steer'd. 
What form of sway did David e'er pursue. 
That seem'd like iJisolute, but sprung fr^HU you ? 
Who, at your instance, qua^'d eiMsh penal law. 
That kept dissenting factious Jews in awe $ 
And who suspends fix'd laws, may abrogate ; 
That done, form new, and so enslave the state. 
E'en property, whose champion now you stand, 
And seem for this the idol cf the land. 
Did ne'er sustain such violence before. 
As when your counsel diut the royal store ; 
Advice, that ruin to whole tribes procur'd. 
But secret kept, till your own banks secur'd. 
Becount, with this, the triple c^venftnt broke. 
And Israel fitted for a fi>reign yoke ; 
Nor here your counsels' fatal progress staid. 
But sent our levied powers to Pharoah's aid. 
Hence T>^ and Israel low in ruins laid. 
And Egypt, once their scorn* their common terror 
E'en yet of^ such a season can we dresm, [jn&de. 
When royal rights you made your darling theme; 
For power unlimited could reasons draw. 
And place prerogative above the law; 
Which on your fall from office grew unjust. 
The laws made king*, the king a slave in trust; 
Whom with state^^raft, to interest only true. 
You now accuse of ills contriv'dby you." 

To this Hell's agent—" Boyal Youth, fix here. 
Let interest be the stur by wUch you steer. 



Hence to repose your trust in me was wise. 
Whose interest most in your advancement lies ; 
A tie so firm as always will avail. 
When MendsMp, nature, and religion fail. 
„Pb our's the safety of the crowd depends; 
Secure the crowd, and we obtain our ends. 
Whom I will cause so far our guilt to share. 
Till they are made our champions by their iSear. 
What opposition can your nral bring. 
While Sanhedrims are jealous of the king? 
His strong^ as yet in David's friendship Ues^ 
And what can David's self^without aupphes i 
Who with exclusive bills must now disp^ise. 
Debar the h^, or i^arve in his defence : 
Con<ntion8 which our elders ne'er will quit. 
And David's justice never can admits 
Or forc'd by wuits his brother to betray. 
To your ambition next he clears the way; 
For if succesnon once to nought they bring. 
Their next advance r^noves the present Jcing; 
Perristing else his senates to dissolve. 
In equal hazard ^all his reig^ involve. 
Our Tribes, whom Pharaoh's power so ranch alarms 
ShsJl nse, without their prince, t6f oppose his arms i 
Nor boots it on what cause at first they join, 
Th^ troops, once up, are tools fbr our design : 
At least such subtle covenants shall be made^ 
Till peace itself is war in masquerade t _ 
Associations of mysterious sense. 
Against, but seeming for, the ISing's defence; 
E'en on their courts of justice fetters draw. 
And from our agents muzzle up their law ; 
By which a conquest if we fail to make, [stake." 
'Tis a drawn game at worst, and we seeuK our 
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He sud; and for the^re success depends 
On various sects, by common guilt made friends ; * 
"Whose headsytfaough ne'er so ^ifering^in their CKed, 
I' th' point of treaMHi yet were well agreed* 
^Mongst these extorting Ishban first appears^ 
Pursued by* a mea^ bjpop of bankrupt-heirs. 
Blest times ! when Ishlnm, he whose occupation 
So Jong has been to cheat, reforms the nation ! 
Ishban, of consdenee suited to his trade. 
As good a sunt as usurer ever made : 
Yet Mammon has not so engrossed him quite. 
But Belial lays as large a claim of spite $ 
Who, for those pardons from his prince he drawi, . 
Returns reproaclies, and cries up#h#eause. 
That year in which the City he did swi^. 
He left rebellion in a hopeftd way; 
Yet his ambition once was found so bold. 
To offer talents of extorted gold ; 
Could David's wants have so been brib'd, to shame - 
And scandalize our peerage with his name ; 
For which, his dear sedition he'd forswear^ 
And e'en turn loyal to be made a peer. 

Next him, let railing Rabriielca have place, 
So full of zeal, he has no need of grace ; 
A saint that can both fie^ and spirit use, 
Alike haunt conventicles and the stews ; 
Of whom the question difficult appears. 
If most i' th' preachers' or the bawds' arrears. 
What caution could appear too much in him 
That keeps the treasure of Jerusalem ! 
Let David's brother but approach the Town, 
<< Double our guards, (he cries) we are undone ;" 
Protesting, that he dares not sleep in's bed. 
Lest he should rise next mom vdtiiiout bis head. 
* <l2 



[Next tfaete a tnop of busy apints piesi^ 
Of little fbrtoiies, and of censeience lew s 
With them the tribe whose luxmy had drain'd 
Their banlos in fonnet sequestrations gain'd; 
Who rich and great by past rebellions grev. 
And hmg to fish the troubled n|yiimti anew. 
Some Aiture hopes, some ^Rls^it payment di^ws. 
To sell their consden^e and espouse the caiiiBe ; , 
Such stipends those vile hireliogs best befit, . 
Priests without grace, and poets without wit. . 
Shall that false Rebrcmite escape our curse ; 
Judas, that keeps the rebels^ pension-^Hine ; 
Judas, that pa3rB the treason-writer's fee ; 
Judas, .that wdl deserves his namesake's tree; 
Who at Jerusalem's own gates erects 
His college for a nursery of sects ; 
Young prophets with an early care secures. 
And with the dung of his own arts manures ? 
What have the men of Hebron here to do ? 
What part in Israel's Promis'd Land have you r 
Here Phaleg, the Lay-Hebronite, is con&e, 
'Cause, like the rest, he could not live at home ; 
Who from his own possessions could not drain 
An omer e'en of Hebronitish grain; 
Here struts it like a patriot, and talks high 
Of injur'd subjects' alter'd property; 
An emblem of that buzzing insect just. 
That mounts the wheel, and thinks she raises dust. 
Can dry bones live f or skeletons produce 
The vital warmth of cuckoldizing juice ? 
Stim Ph^g could, and, at the table fed, 
Retum'd the grated product to the bed. 
A wuting-man to travelling nobles chose. 
He his own laws would sancily impose. 
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Till bltstinado'd^ back agtun hie went^ . 

To learn thof^ mamien he to teach waa sent. 

ChaBtia'd, he oii|^ to have retreated homey 

But be reads politics to Absalom ; 

For never Hebroute, though kick'd and scom'dt 

To his own country willingly retum'd. 

But leaving famiah'd Phaleg to be fed» 

And to talk treason for his daiiiy bread* 

JLet Hebron, nay 1^ Hell, produce a man , 

So made for mischief as Ben Jochaaan. 

A Jew of humble parentage was he. 

By trade a Levite, though of low degree ; 

His pride no higher than the desk asinr'd. 

But for the dru^^^ry of pr»e«rts was hir'd 

To read and pray in linen ephod biaye. 

And pick up single shekels Irom the grave. 

Harried at last, but finding charge come fiwter. 

He could not live by God, but changed his master ( 

Inspired by want, was made a fiw^tiovs tool; 

They got a villain, and we lost albol* 

Still violent, whatever cause he took. 

But most against the party he forsook : 

For renegadoes, who ne'er turn by halves, ^ 

Are bound in conscience to be double knaves. 

So this prose-prophet took most monstrous puns 

To let bis masters see he eamM his gains ; 

But as the devil owes all his imps a ahame. 

He chose the' apostate for his proper theme; 

With little pains he made the jHCture trae. 

And from reflection took the rogue he drew : 

A wondrous work, to prove the Jewi^ nation 

In every age a murmuring generati<m ; 

To trace 'em from their in&ncy of sinning, 

And shew 'em factious from their first beginning; 
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To prove they coukl rebel, «id nU, and mock, 
Much to ^e' credit of the chosen flock ; 
A strong sitthority, wfa&ch must convmee 
That saints own no allegiance to their prince ; 
As 'tis a leading card to make a whore. 
To prove her mother had tum'd up bdfore. 
But, tell me, did the drunken patriarch bless 
The son that showM his father's nakedness P 
Such thanks the present clnirch thy pen iviU eire 
Which proves RebeHi<m was so prtmifiTe. 
Must ancient failings be examples made f 
Then murderers from Cain may learn their trade. 
As thou the heathen and the saint hast drawn, 
Methinks the' apostate was the better man ; 
And thy hot ibther, waving my respect. 
Not of a mother-church, but of a sect : 
And such her needs must be, <^ thy inditing. 
This comes of drinking asses' milk, and writing*. 
If Balak riiould be call'd to leave his place. 
As profit is the loudest call of grace. 
His temple, dispossess'd of one, would be 
Replenish'd with seven devils more by thee. 

Levi, thou art a load, I'D lay thee down. 
And show Rebellion bare, without a gown ; 
Poor slaves in metre, dull and addle-pated. 
Who rhyme below e'en David's Psabns translated. 
Some in my speedy pace I must outrun. 
As lame Mephibosheth, the wizard'^ son ; 
To make quick way I'll leap o'er heavy blocks. 

Shun rotten Uzza as I would the p ^x ; 

And hasten Og and Doeg to rehearse. 
To fools that crutiA their feeble sense on verse • 
Who, by my Muse, to all succeeding times 
ShaU live, in spite <rf their own doggrel rhymes 
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Boeg, thougi) without knowing how or why, 

Ma4e stiM a bhradering kind of melody, 

Spurr'd boldly on, and da^M through thick and 

thin. 
Through sense and nonsense, nerer out nor in ; 
Free from all meaning, whether good or bad. 
And, in one word, heroici^ly mad : 
He was too warm on picking-work to dwell. 
But fagg^tted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhjrm'd and rattled, all was well : 
Spiteful he is not, though he wrote a satire, 
For still liiere goes some thinking to ill-natare ; 
He needs no more than birds and beasts to think, 
All his occasions are-^to eat and drink: 
If he call rogue and rascal from a garret. 
He means you no more m^oluef than a parrot: 
The woiyis for friend and foe alike were made^ 
To fetter 'em in verse is all lus trade. 
For almonds he'll cry * Whore' to his own mivther. 
And call young Absalom fi^ng David's brothi^r. 
Let him be gallowa-fiDee by my consent, 
Andnothin|( suffer, since he nothing meant -. 
Hanging supposes human soul imd reason. 
This animal's below commitfang treason : 
Shall he be hang'd who never could rebel ? 
That'a a preferment for Adiiijophel. 
The woman titat committed b— — ^y, 
Was rigfatly a^otei^c'd by the iaw to die ; 
But 'twas hard fate that to the gallows led 
Tbe dog, that never heard the statute read. 
Railing in other men may be a crinie. 
But ought to pass ftr mete instinct in him ; 
Instincit he follows, and no farther knows, \. 
For to write verse with him is to transpose: 
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'Twere pitf, treason at his door to lay. 
Who mdces Hearen's gate a lock to its own key. 
Let him rail on : let his invective muse 
Have foar-and-twenty letters to abuse. 
Which if he jumbles to one line of sense. 
Indict him of a capital c^ence. 
In fireworks give him leave to vent his spite. 
Those are the only serpents he can write ; 
The height of his ambition is, we know. 
But to be master of a puppet-show ; 
On that one stage his works may yet appear. 
And a month's harvest keeps him all the year. 
Now stop your noses, readers, all and some. 
For here's a tun of midnigbt-woik to come, 
Og from a treason-tavern rolling home. 
Bound as a globe, and liquored every chinks 
Goodly and great, he sails b^nd his link ; 
With all this bulk, there's nothing lost in Og, ' 
For every inch that is not fool, is rogue : 
A monstrous mass of ibul corrupted matter,^ 
As all the devils had spew'd to make l^e batter. 
When wine has given him courage to blasphemy 
He curses God; but God before curs'd him: 
And If man could haye reason, none has more. 
That made. Ms paunch so rich and him so poor. 
With wealth he was not tiniBted, for Heaven knsw 
What 'twas of old to pamper up a Jew i 
To what would he on quail and pheasant swdl, 
That e'en on tripe and carrion could rebel ? 
But though Heav'n made him poor, with revereace 

speaking 
He never was a poet of God's making ; 
The midwife laid her hand on his thick skull. 
With this prophetic blcasing'^^ Be thou duU ; 
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Brink, 8\rear, and roar, forbear no lewd delight 

Tit for thy bulk ; do any thing but write : 

Thou art of lagting make, like thoughtless men ; 

A stroi^ nativity — but for the pen ! 

Eat opium, mingle arsenic in thy drink. 

Still thou may'st live, avoiding pen and ink.*' 

I see, I see, 'tis counsel given in vain. 

For treason botch'd in rhyme will be thy bane ; 

Rhyme is the rock on which thou art to wreck ; 

'Tis fiital to thy fame, and to thy neck. 

Why should thy metre good King David blast ? 

A psalm of his will surely be thy last. 

Dur'st thou presume in verse to meet thy foes. 

Thou, whom the penny-pamphlet foil'd in prose } 

I>oeg, whom God for mankind's mirth has made^ 

Overtops thy tale^it in thy very trade : 

Doeg to thee, thy paintings are so coarse, 

A poet is, though he's the poet's horse. 

A double noose thou on thy neck dost pull. 

For writing treason, and for writing dull : 

Tadie fbr fac^Oirira common evil, • 

But to be hang'd for nonsense, is the devil. 

Hadst thou the glories of thy king ezprest. 

Thy praises had been satire at the best ; 

But thou, in clumsy verse, unUck'd, unpointed. 

Hast shamefully defied the Lord's anointed. 

I will not rake the dunghill of thy crimes. 

For who would read thy life that reads thy rhymes ? 

But of King Dftrid's foes be this the doom. 

May all be like the young man Absalom ; 

And for my foes, may this their blessing be, 

To talk like Doeg, and to write like thee.] j)^ 

Achitophel each rank, degree, and age. 
For various ends neglects not to engage ;< 
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The wise and ric]i» for purse and counsel brought; 
The fools and beggars, for their number sought ; 
Who jet not only on tilie Town depends, 
For ev'n in Court the fiiction had its friends ; 
These thought the places they possest too 8maU» 
And, in their hearts, wish'd Court aiid King to &U ; 
Whose names the Muse disdaining, holds i' the' dark^ 
Thrust in the villain-herd without a mark ; 
With parasites and libel-spawning imps, 
Intriguing fops, dull jesters, and worse pimps. 
IHadain the rascal rabble to pursue, 
Their set cabals are yet a viler crew ; 
See where involved in common smoke they sit. 
Some for our mirth, some for our satire fit ; 
These gloomy, thoughtftil, and on mischief bent. 
While those for mere good fellowship frequent 
The' appointed chib, can let sedition pass. 
Sense, nonsense, any thing, to' employ the glass; 
And who believe, in their dull honest hearts;, 
The rest talk treason but to show their parts ^» 
Who ne'er had wit or will for mischief yel^ 
But pleas'd to be reputed of a set. 

But in tbe sacred annals of our plot. 
Industrious Arod never be forgot ; 
The labours of this midnight-magistrate 
May vie with Corah's, to preserve the state : 
In search of arms he fail'd not to lay hold 
On War's most powerful, dangerous weapon, gold; 
And last, to take from Jebusites all odds. 
Their altars pillag'd, stole their very gods. 
Oft would he ciy, when treasure he surpris'd, 
'Ti^aaiish gold in David's coin disguis'd ; 
Which to his house with richer relics came. 
While lumber-idols only fed the flame : 
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For our wise, rabble ne'er took pidns to' inquire 
What 'twas he burnt, so't made a rousing fire. 
With which our elder was enrich'd no more 
Than false Gehazi with the Syrian's store ; 
So poor, that when our choosing-tribes were met, 
E'en for his stinking rotes he ran in debt ; 
For meat the wicked, and, as authors think. 
The saints he chous'd for his electing drink ; 
Thus every sliift and subtle method past, 
And all to be no Zaken at the last. 

Now, rais'd on Tyre's sad ruin^ Pharaoh's pride 
Soar'd high, his legions threatening far and wide ; 
As when a battering storm engender'd high. 
By winds upheld, hangs hovering in the sky. 
Is gaz'd upon by every trembling swain. 
This for his vineyard fears, and that his grain; 
For blooming plants, and flowers new-opening, these 
For lambs yean'd lately, and far-labouring bees : 
To guard his stock each to the gods does call. 
Uncertain where the fire-charg'd clouds will fall : 
E'en so the doubtful nations watch liis arms, 
With terror each expecting his alarms. 
Where, Judah, where was now thy lion's roar ? ' 
Thou only couldst the captive lands restore ; 
But thou, with inbred broils and faction prest. 
From Egypt need'st a guardian with the rest. 
Thy prince from Sanhedrims no trust allow'd. 
Too much the representers of the crowd. 
Who for their own defence give no supply. 
But what the Crown's prerogatives must bay ; 
As if their monarch's rights to violate 
More needful were, than to preserve the state ! 
From present dangers they divert their care^ 
And all their fears are of the royal heir ; 

VOL. XI. B 
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Whom now the reigning malice of his fbes 
Unjiidg'd would sentence, and ere crown'd, de- 
pose : 
Religion the pretence, but their decree 
To bar his reign, whate'er his faith shall be ! 
By Sanhedrims and clamorous crowds thus prest. 
What passions rent the righteous David's breast ? 
Who knows not how to oppose or to comply. 
Unjust to grant, and dangerous to deny! 
How near in this dark juncture Israel's fate. 
Whose peace one sole expedient could create. 
Which yet the' extremest virtue did require. 
E'en of that prince whose downfal they conspire ! 
His absence David does with tears advise 
To' appease their rage : undaunted he complies. 
Thus he who, prodigtd of blood and ease, 
A royal life expos'd to winds and seas. 
At once contending with the waves and fire. 
And heading danger in the wars of T3rre, 
Inglorious now forsakes his native sand. 
And, like an exile, quits the Promis'd Land ! 
Our monarch scarce from pressing tears refrains. 
And painfully his royal state maintains. 
Who now embracing on the' extremest shore 
Almost revokes what he enjoin'd before ; 
Concludes at last more trust to be allow'd 
To storms and seas, than to the raging crowd ! 
Forbear, rash Muse, the parting scene to draw. 
With silence charm'd as deep as theirs that saw ! 
Not only our attending nobles weep. 
But hardy sailors swell with tears the deep ! 
The tide restrain'd her course, and more amaz'd. 
The twin-stars on the royal brothers gaz'd : 
Wlule this sole fear 
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Does trouble to our sufferings hero brings 
Lest next, the popular rage oppress the king ! 
Thus parting, each for the* other's danger griev'd 
The shore the king, and seas the prince received. 
Go, injur'd hero, while propitious gales. 
Soft as thy consort's breath, inspire thy sails ; 
Well may she trust her beauties on a flood. 
Where thy triumphant fleets so oft have rode ! 
Safe on thy breast recUnM, her rest be deep, 
Rock'd hke a nereid by the waves asleep ; 
While happiest dreams her fancy entertain. 
And to Elyfflan fields convert the main ! 
Go, injur'd hero, while the shores of Tyre 
At thy approach so silent shall admire. 
Who on thy thunder still their thoughts employ. 
And greet thy landing with a trembling joy. 

On heroes thus the prophet's fate is thrown, 
Admir'd by every nation but their own ; 
Yet while our factious Jews his worth deny. 
Their aching conscience gives their tongue the lie. 
E'en in the worst of men the noblest parts 
Confess lum, and he triumphs in their hearts. 
Whom to his king the best respects commend 
Of subject, soldier, kinsman, prince, and friend; 
All sacred names of most divine esteem. 
And to perfection all sustain'd by liim : 
Wise, just, and constant, courtly without art. 
Swift to discern, and to reward desert ; 
No hour of his in fruitless ease destroy'd. 
But on the noblest subjects still employ'd; 
Whose steady soul ne'er leam'd to separate 
Between his monarch's interest and the state. 
But heaps those blessing^ on the royal head. 
Which he well knows must be on subjects shed. 
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On what pretence could then the vulgar rage 
Against his worth and native rights engage P 
Reli^ous fears their argument are made, 
Religious fears his sacred rights invade ! 
Of future superstition they complain, 
And Jebusitic worship in his reign ; 
With such alarms his foes the crowd deceive, 
With dangers fright, which not themselves believe. 

Since nothing can our sacred rights remove. 
Whatever the faith o£ the successor prove. 
Our Jews their ark shall undisturbed retain. 
At least while their religion is their g^. 
Who know by old experience Baal's commands 
Not only ckdm'd their conscience, but their lands ; 
They grudge God's tithes, how, therefore, shall 
An idol full possesnon of the field ? [they yield 
Grant such a prince enthroned, we must confess 
The people's sufferings than that monarch's less. 
Who must to hard conditions still be bound. 
And for his quiet with the crowd compound ; 
Or should his thoughts to tyranny incline. 
Where are the means to compass the design f 
Our crown's revenues are too short a store, 
And jealous Sanhedrims would g^ve no more. 

As vain our fears of Egypt's potent aid ; 
Not so has Pharaoh learn'd ambition's trade. 
Nor ever with such measures can comply 
As shock the common rules of policy ; 
None dread like him the growth of Israel's king. 
And he alone sufficient aids can bring; 
Who knows that prince to Egypt can give law. 
That on our stubborn tribes his yoke could draw. 
At such profound expense he has not stood. 
Nor dy'd for this his hands so deep in blood ; 
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Would ne'er through wrong and ri^t his progpress 

take, 
Grudge his own rest, and keep the world awake, ' 
To fix a lawless prince on Judah's throne, 
First to invade our rights, and then his own; 
His dear-g^n'd conquests cheaply to despoil. 
And reap the harvest of his crimes and toil. 
We grant his wealth vast aa our ocean's sand, 
A]id*curse its fatal influence on our land. 
Which our brib'd Jews so numerously partake. 
That ev'n an host his pensioners would make ; 
From these deceivers our divisions spring. 
Our weakness, and the growth of Egypt's king ; 
These with pretended friendship to the state. 
Our crowd's suspicion of their prince create. 
Both pleased and frighten'd wi^ the specious cry. 
To guard their sacred rights and property : 
To ruin thus the chosen flock are sold. 
While wolves are ta'en for guardians of the fold; 
Seduc'dby these we groundlessly complain. 
And loath the manna of a gentle reign : 
Thus our forefathers' crooked paths are trod. 
We trust our prince no more than they their God. 
But all in vain our reasoning prophets preach 
To those whom sad experience ne'er could teach. 
Who can commence new broils in bleeding scars, 
And fresh remembrance of intestine wars ; 
When the same household mortal foes did yield. 
And brothers stain'd with brothers' blood the field ; 
When son's curs'd steel the father's gore did stain, 
And mothers moum'd for sons by fathers slain : 
When thick as Egypt's locusts on the sand. 
Our tribes lay slaughter'd through the Promis'd 

Land, 

b2 
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Whose few suryivora with worse &te remain. 
To drag the bondage of a tyrant's reign : 
Which scene of woes anknowing we renewj 
And madly, e'en those ills we fear, pursue ; 
While Pharaoh laughs at our domestic broils, 
And safely crowds his tent with nations' spoils ; 
Yet our fierce Sanhedrim, in restless rage. 
Against our absent hero still engage. 
And chiefly urge (such did their frenzy prove^)* 
The only suit their prince forbids to move ; , 
Which till obtained, they cease afTurs of state. 
And real dangers wave for groundless hate. 
Long David's patience waits relief to bring, 
With all the' indulgence of a lawful king ; 
Bxpectuig still the troubled waves would cease. 
But found the ra^g billows still increase. 
The crowd, ^oae insolence forbearance swells. 
While he forgives too far, almost rebels : 
At last his deep resentments silence broke. 
The' imperial palace shook, while thus he spoke : 

*^ Then Justice wake, and Rigour take her time $ 
For, lo ! our mercy is become our crime. 
While halting Punishment her stroke delays, 
Our sovereign right. Heaven's sacred trust, decays ! 
For whose support e'en subjects' interest calls ; 
Woe to that kingdom where the monarch falls ! 
That prince who yields the least of regal sway. 
So &r his people's freedom does betray. 
Bight lives by law, and law subasts by pow'r; 
Disarm the shepherd, wolves the flock devour. 
Hard lot of empire o'er a stubborn race. 
Which Heaven itself in vain has tried with grace ! 
When will our reason's long-charm'd eyes unclose. 
And Israel judge between her friends and foes ? 
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When shall we see expired deceivers' sway. 
And credit what our €rod and monarchs say ? 
Dissembled patriots brib'd with Egypt's gold, 
E'en Sanhechims in blind obedience hold ; 
Those patriot's falsehood in their actions see. 
And judge, by the pernicious fruit, the tree ; 
If aught for which so loudly they declaim. 
Religion, laws, and freedom, were their aim ; ' 
Our senates in due methods they had led. 
To' avoid those mischiefs which they seemM to 

dread ; 
But first, ere yet they prop'd the sinking state. 
To' impeach and charge, as urg'd by private hate. 
Proves that they ne'er belieV'd the fears they prest. 
But barbarously destroyed the nation's rest ! 
O ! whither will ungovem'd Senates drive. 
And to what bounds licentious votes arrive. 
When liieir injustice we are press'd to share ; 
The monarch urg^d to' exclude the lawiul heir ? 
Are princes thus distinguish'd from the crowd. 
And this the privilege of royal blood ? 
But g^ant we should confirm the wrongs they press^ 
His sufferings yet were than the people^s less ; 
Condemned fi)r life the murdering sword to wield. 
And on their heirs entail a bloody field: 
Thus madly their own freedom they betray. 
And for the* oppression which they fear make way; 
Succession fix'd by Heaven, the kingdom's bar, 
Which, once dissolv'd, admits the flood of war; 
Waste, rapine, spoil, without the assault begin. 
And our mad tribes supplant the fence within, 
^ince then their good they will not understand^ 
'Tis time to take the monarch's power in hand ; 
Authority and force to join with skill. 
And save the lunatic against their will. 



n 
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The same roug^h means that 'swage the crowd, 

appease 
Our senates, ra^ng with the crowd's disease. 
Henceforth unbias'd measures let them draw 
From no false gloss, but genuine text of law ; 
Nor urge those crimes upon Religion's score, 
Themselyes so much in Jebusites abhor. 
Whom laws convict, and only they, shall bleed. 
Nor Pharisees by Pharisees be freed ; 
Impartial Justice from our throne shall show'r. 
All shall have right, and we our sovereign 

pow'r." 
He said: the' attendants heard with awful joy. 
And glad presages their fix'd thoughts employ. 
From Hebron now the suffering heir retum'd, 
A realm that long with civil discord mourn'd. 
Till his approach, like some arriving gx)d, 
Compos'd and heal'd the place of his abode, 
The deluge check'd, that to Judea spread. 
And stop'd sedition at the fountain's head. 
Thus in forgiving David's paths he drives. 
And, chas'd from Israel, Israel's peace contrives : 
The field confess'd his power in arms before. 
And seas proclaim'd his triumphs to the shore ; 
As nobly has his sway in Hebron shown. 
How fit to' inherit godlike David's throne. 
Through Sion's streets his glad arrival's spread. 
And conscious Faction shrinks her snaky head; 
His train their sufierings think o'erpaid, to see 
Tlie crowds' applause with virtue once agree. 
Success charms all, but zeal for worth distrest, 
A virtue proper to the brave and best ; 
'Mong^ whom was Jothran, Jothran always bent 
To serve the Crown, and loyal by descent. 
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Whose constancy so firm, and conduct just, 

Deserv'd at once two royal masters' trust ; 

Who Tyre's proud arms had manfully withstood 

On seas, and gpather'd laurels from the flood; 

Of learning yet no portion was denied. 

Friend to the Muses, and the Muses' pride. 

Nor can Benaiah's worth forgotten lie, 

Of steady soul when public storms were high ; 

Whose conduct, while the Moor fierce onsets made, 

Secur'd at once our honour and our trade. 

Such were the chiefs who most his sufferings 

moum'd. 
And view'd with silent joy the prince returned; 
While those that sought his absence to betray. 
Press first their nauseous false respects to pay ; 
Him still the' officious hypocrites molest. 
And with malidouB duty break his rest. 

While real transports thus his friends employ, 
And foes are loud in their dissembled joy. 
His triumphs, so resounded far and near, 
Miss'd not his young ambitious rival's ear ; 
And, as when joyful hunters' clamorous train 
Some slumbering lion wakes in Moab's plain. 
Who oft had forc'd the bold assailants yield. 
And scatter'd his pursuers through the field. 
Disdaining, furls l^s mane, and tears the g^und, 
His eyes enflaming aU the desert round. 
With roar of seas directs his chaser's way, 
Provokes from far, and dares them to the fray : 
Such rage storm'd now in Absalom's fierce breast. 
Such indignation his fir'd eyes confest. 
Where now was the instructor of his pride ? 
^lept the old pilot in so rough a tide ; 
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Whose wiles had from the happy shore betrayed. 

And thus on shelves the credulous youth convey'd ? 

In deep-revolving thoughts he weighs his state, 

Secure of craft, nor doubts to baffle Fate ; 

At least, if his storm'd bark must go adrift. 

To balk his charge, and for himself to shift. 

In which his dextrous wit had oft been shown. 

And in the wreck of kingdoms sav'd his own ; 

But now, with more tlian common danger prest. 

Of various resolutions stands possest. 

Perceives the crowd's unstable zeal decay. 

Lest their recanting chief the cause betray, 

Who on a father's grace his hopes may ground. 

And for his pardon with their heads compound. 

Him, therefore, ere his fortune slip her time. 

The statesman plots to' engage in some bold cringe 

Past pardon, whether to attempt his bed. 

Or threat with open arms the royal head. 

Or other daring method, and unjust. 

That may confirm him in the people's trust. 

But failing thus to' ensnare him, nor secure 

How long his foil'd ambition may endure. 

Plots next to lay him by, as past his date. 

And try some new pretender's luckier fate. 

Whose hopes with equal toil he would pursue. 

Nor cares what claimer's crown'd, except the true. 

Wake, Absalom, approaching ruin shun. 

And see, O see, for whom thou art undone ! 

How are thy honours and thy fame betray'd. 

The property of desperate villains made ? 

Lost power and conscious fears their crimes create^ 

And guilt in them was little less than fate ; 

But why shouldst thou, from every grievance free. 

Forsake thy vineyards for their stormy sea? 



J 
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For thee did Canaan's milk and honey flow^ 
Love dress'd thy bowers, and laurels sought thy 

brow ; 
Preferment, wealth, and power, thy yassals were. 
And of a monarch all things but the care. 
Oh, should our crimes again that curse draw down. 
And rebel arms once more attempt the crown. 
Sure ruin waits unhappy Absalom, 
Alike by conquest or defeat undone*. 
Who could relentless see such youth and charms 
Expire with wretched fiite, in impious arms ? 
A prince so form'd with Earth's and Heaven's 

applause. 
To triumph o'er crown'd heads in David's cause ? 
Or g^nt him victor, still his hopes must fail. 
Who, conquering, would not for himself pretv}!; 
The faction whom he trusts for future sway* 
Him and the public would alike betray ; 
Amongst themselves divide the captive state. 
And found their hydra-empire in his fate ! 
Thus haVing beat the clouds with painful fiight. 
The pitied youth with sceptres in liia sight, 
(So have their cruel politics decreed) ^ 

Must by that crew that made him g^lty, bleed ! 
For could their pride brook any prince's sway. 
Whom but mild Davjd would they choose to' obey ? 
Who once at such a gentle reign repine. 
The fall of monarchy itself design ; 
From hate to that their reformations spring. 
And David not their grievance, but the King. 
Seiz'd now with panic fear the faction lies. 
Lest this clear truth strike Absalom's charm'd eyes ; 
Lest he perceive, from long enchantment free. 
What all beside the shatter'd youth must see. 
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But what e'er doubts his troubled i>08om swell, 
Fsdr carriage still became Achitophel, 
Who now an envious festival installs. 
And to survey their streng^ the faction calls^ 
Which fraud, religious worship too» must gUd : 
But oh, how weakly does Sedition build ! 
For, lo ! the royal mandate issues forth. 
Dashing at once their treason, zeal, and mirth! 
So have I seen disastrous Chance invade. 
Where careful emmets had their forage laid. 
Whether fierce Vulcan's rage the furzy phua 
Had seiz'd, engender'd by some careless swadn, . 
Or swelling Neptune lawless inroads made. 
And to their cell of store his flood convey 'd ; 
The commonwealth, broke up, diB^*acted go^ 
And in wild haste their loaded mate's o'eithrow : 
E'en so our scatter'd guests confus'dly meet» 
With boil'd, bak'd, roast, all jusding in the street. 
Dejecting all, and ruefully dismay'd. 
For shekel, without treat or treason paid. 

Sedition's dark eclipse now &int6r shows,. 
More bright «tch hour the royal planet grows. 
Of force the clouds of envy to disperse. 
In land conjunction of assisting stars. 
Here, labouring Muse, those glorious chiefi relate 
That tum'd the doubtful scale of David's fate ; 
The rest of that illustrious band rehearse, 
Immortaliz'd in laurel'd Asaph's verse : 
Hard task ! yet will not I thy flight recal ; 
View Heaven, and then enjoy thy glorious fall. 

First write Bezaliel, whose illustrious name 
Forestals our pnuse, and gives his poet fame ; 
The Kenites* rocky province his command, 
A barren lunb of fertile Canaan's land. 
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Whicby for its generous natires, yet ooold be 
Held worthy sach a president as he ! 
Bezaliel, with each grace and rirtue fraught^ 
Serene his looks, serene his fife and though^ 
On whom so largely Nattzre heap'd her store* 
There scarce remained for arts to giye him more \ 
To aid the crown and state his greatest zeal* 
His second care, that service to conceal ; 
Of dues observant, firm to &<rety tnist. 
And to the needy always more than just; 
Who truth from specious falsehood can dinde* 
Has all the'gownsmen's skill, without their pride; 
Thus crowned with worth, from heights of honour 
Sees all his glories copied in his son, [won, 

Whose forward fame should every Muse engage. 
Whose youth boasts skill denied to others' age ; 
Men, manners^ language, books of noblest kind. 
Already are the conquest of his mind ; 
Whose loyalty, before its date, was prime. 
Nor waited the dull course of rolling lime : 
The monster Faction eaiiy he cfiBmay'd, 
And David's cause long since confess'd his aid. 

Brave Abdael o'er the prophets' school was plad'd!, 
Abdael, with all his father's virtue grac'd ; 
A hero who, while stars look'd wondering dowa. 
Without one Hebrew's blood rettor'd the crown. 
That praise was his : what therefore did remain 
For following chiefj, but boldly to maintain 
That crown restored ? and in this rank of ivs^ 
Brave Abdael, with the first, a place must claim. 
Proceed, illustrious, happy Chief! proeeed, 
Foreseize the giu^lands for thy brow decreed ; 
While the' inspr'd tribe attend With nobleft s^ti. 
To register the glories thou isbalt giun ; 

VOL. XI. s 
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For sure the dew shall Gilboah's hills forsake. 
And Jordan mix his stream with Sodom's lake. 
Or seas retired, their secret stores disclose, 
And to the sun their scaly brood expose ; 
Or, swellM above the chfTs, their bUlows raise, 
Hefore the Muses leave their patron's praise. 

Eliab our next labour does invite. 
And hard the task to do Eliab right : 
Long with th^ Royal wanderer he rov'd. 
And firm in all the turns of fortune prov'd ! 
Such ancient service, and desert so large. 
Well claim'd the royal household for his charge. 
JUm age with only one mild heiress blest. 
In all the bloom of smiling Nature drest. 
And blest again, to see his flower alhed 
To David's stock, and made young Othniel's bride ? 
The bright restorer of his Other's youth. 
Devoted to a son's and subject's truth ; 
Resolv'd to bear that prize of duty home^ 
So bravely sought, while sought by Absalom. 
Ah, prince ! the' illustrious planet of thy birth. 
And thy more powerful virtue, guard thy worthy 
That no Achitophel thy ruin boast ; 
Israel too much in one such wreck has lost. 

E'en envy must consent to Melon's worth. 
Whose soul, though Egypt glories in hb birth. 
Could for our captive ark its zeal retsdn. 
And Phar3^)h's altars in their pomp disdain : 
To slight bis gods was smaU ; with nobler pride 
He ajOi the' allurements of his court defied; 
Whom profit nor example could betray, " 
But Israel's friend, and true to David's sway ; 
What acts of favour in his province fitll. 
On merit he copfers, and freely alii 
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Our list of nobles next let Amri grace, 
Whose merits claim'd the Abethdins' high place ; 
Who with a loyalty that did excel. 
Brought all the' endowments of Achitophel. 
Sincere was Amri, and not only knew; 
But Israel's sanctions into pi*actice drew; 
Our laws, that did a boundless ocean seem. 
Were coasted alJ, and fatliom'd ali by him: 
No Rabbin speaks like him their mystic sense 
So just, and with such charms of eloquence j 
To whom the double blessing does belong, - 
With Moses' inspiration, Aaron's tongxie. 

Than Sheva none more loyal zeal have shown. 
Wakeful as Judah's Lion for the crown ; 
Who for that cause still combats in iiis age. 
For which his youth with danger did engage. 
In v^a ouj factious priests the cant revive, . 
In vain seditious scribes with libel strive 
To' enflame the crowd, while he, with watchful eye. 
Observes, and shoots their treasons as they fly ; 
Their weekly frauds his keen replies detect; 
He undeceives more fast than they Infect. 
So Moses, when tlie pest on legions prey'd, 
Advanc'd his signal, and ihe plague was sta3r'd. . 

Once more, my fainting Muse, thy pinions try. 
And strengt!i's exhausted store let love supply. 
What tribute, Asaph, whall we render thee ? 
We'D crown thee with a wreath from thy own tree ! 
Thy laurel grove no envy's ttash can blast ; 
The song of Asaph shall for ever last. 

Witii wonder late posterity shall dwell 
On Absalom and false Achitophel ; 
Thy strains shall be our slumbering prophets* dream, 
And when our Sion-virgins sing their the^e, 
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Our jubilees «hall witk thy vene be grikcM ; 

llie song of Asaph shall for erer last. [tame ! 

How fierce his satire, loos'd! restrained, how 
How tender of the' offending ywmg man's fame ! 
How well his worth, and brave adventures stil'd. 
Just to his virtues, to his error mild. 
No page of thine that fears the strictest view. 
But teems with just reproof or praise, as due ; 
Not Eden could a fairer prospect yield. 
All Paradise without one barren field; 
Whose wit the c«wure of his foes has past; 
The song of Asaph shall for ever last. 

What praise for such rich strains shall we allow ? 
What just rewards the grateful Orown bestow? 
While bees in flowera rejoice, and flowers in dew. 
While stars and fountains to their course are true ; " 
While Judah's throne and Sion's rock stand fast^ 
The song of Asaph, and the fimoie, shall last. 

Still Hebron's honour'd, happy soil, retains 
Our Royal hero's beauteous dear remains, 
Who now sails off, with winds nor wishes slack. 
To bring his sufFerings' bright companion back; 
But ere such transport can our sense employ, 
A bitter grief must poison half our joy; 
Nor can our coasts restor'd those blessings see. 
Without a bribe to envious Destiny ! 
Curs'd Sodom's doom for ever fix the tide 
Where, by inglorious chance, the valiant died. 
Give not insulting Askalon to know, 
Nor let Gath's daughters triumph in our woe ! 
No sailor with the news swell Egypt's pride. 
By what inglorious fate our valiant died ! 
Weep, Arnon ! Jordan, weep thy fountains dry. 
While Zion's rock dissolves for a supply. 
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Calm were the elements. Night's ^eiice deep. 
The waves scarce murmuring, and the winds asleep ; 
Yet Fate for ruin takes so still an hour. 
And treacherous sands the pr^cely bark devour i 
Then Death unworthy seiz'd a generous race. 
To virtue's scandal, and the stars' disgrace ! 
Oh ! had the' indulgent powers vouchsafed to yields 
Instead of faithless shelves, a Usted field, 
A listed field of Heaven's and David's foes, 
Fierce as the troops that did his youth oppose. 
Each life had on his slaughtered heap retii^d. 
Not tamely, and unconquering, thus expired ; 
But Destiny is now their only foe. 
And dying, e'en o'er that they triumph too ; 
With loud last'breaths their master's 'scape applaud. 
Of whom kind Force could scarce the Fates defraud; 
Who for such followers lost, O matchless mind ! 
At his own safety now almost repin'd ! — 
Say, Royal Sir, by all your fame in arms, 
Your praise in peace, and by Urania's charms, 
if all your sufferings past so nearly prest. 
Or pierc'd with half so painful grief, your breast? 

Thus some diviner Muse her hero forms. 
Not spoth'd with soft delights, but toss'd in storms ^ 
Nor stretch'd on roses in the m3rrtle-g^ove. 
Nor crowns his days with mirth, his nights with lovfe ; 
3ut far remov'd, in thundering camps is found,. 
His slumbers short, his bed the herbless ground ; 
In tasks of danger always seen the first. 
Feeds from the hedge, and slakes with ice his thirst: 
Long must his patience strive with Fortune's rage. 
And long oppodng gods themselves engage ; 
Must see his country flame, his friends destroy'd. 
Before the promis'd empire be enjoy'd : 

82 
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Such toil of fate must build a man of fame. 
And sudr, to Israel's crown, the godlike DaTid 
came. 

What sudden beams dispel the clouds so fast. 
Whose drenching nuns laid all our vine^alxls waste ? 
The Spring, so far behind her course dela^d. 
On the' instant is in all her bloom atray'd ; 
The winds breathe low, the elements serene. 
Yet mark what motion in tiie waves is seen ! 
Thronging and busy as Hyblsean swarms. 
Or straggled soldiers summonM to their arms^ 
See wh^re the princely bark in loosest pride. 
With all her gpuardian fleet, adorns the tide : 
High on her deck the Royal lovers stand. 
Our crimes to pardon e'er they toucb'd our land. 
Welcome to Israel and to David's breast ! 
Here all your toils, here all your sufferings, rest. 

This year did Ziloah rule Jerusalem, 
And boldly all Sedition's syr^s stem, 
Howe'er incumber*d with a viler pair 
Than Ziph or Shimei, to assist the chair: 
Yet Ziloah's loyal labours so prevail'd. 
That Faction at the next election fail'd ; 
Wl^en e'en the comm<^n cry did Justice sound. 
And Merit by the multitude was crown'd : 
With ibavid then was Israel's peace restor'd. 
Crowds moum'd their error, and obey'd their lordr 
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For to whom can I dedicate this Poem ^th so 
much justice as to you ? It is the representation of 
your own hero ; it is the picture drawn at length, 
which you admire and prize so much in little.* 
None of your ornaments are wanting*; neither the 
landscape of the Tower, nor the Rising Sun ; nor 
the anno dormni of your new sovereign's corona- 
tion. This must needs be a grateful undertaking 
to your whole party, especially to those who have 
not been so happy as to purchase the original. I 
hear the graver has made a good market of it : all 
his kings are bought up already ; or the value of 
the remainder so enhanced, that many a poor 
Polander,! who would be glad to worship the 

* On the Jdry?! refasing; to find a bin agtintt I.OTd Shafteibury 
ftrhii^-troMon, in Nor. 1681, a medal wat itruck to commemo- 
nte the event, which gave oecaiion to Dryden*i satire. A *' picture 
in little,** means a miniature. See Shakspeare's Hamlet. 

t fihaftethury was Mid to entertain hopes that he sltoald be elect* 
odKingof Poknd. 
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image, is not able to go to the cost of him, but 
must be content to see him here. I must confess 
I aip no g^at artist ; but sign-^post painting will 
serve the turn to remember a friend by, especially 
when better is not to be had : . yet, for your com- 
fort, the lineaments are true; and though he sat- 
not five times to me, as he did to B.* yet I have 
consulted history, as the Italian planters do, when 
they would draw a Nero or a CaUgula; though 
they have not seen the man, they can help their 
imagination by a statue of him, and iind out the 
colouring from Suetonius and Tacitus. Truth is, 
you might have spared one side of your Medal : 
the head would be seen to more advantage if it 
were placed on a spike of the Tower, a little 
nearer to the sun, which would then break out to 
better purpose. 

You tell us, in your Preface to the No-protestant 
Plot,f that you shall be forced hereafter to leave 
off your modesty. I suppose ,you mean that little 
which is left you ; for it was worn to rags when 
you put out this Medal. Never was there prac- 
tised such a piece of notorious impudence in the 
face of an established government. I believe, 
when he ' is dead, you will wear him in -thumb- 
rings, as the Turks did Scanderbe^^; as if there 
were virtue in his. bones to preserve you against 
monarchy. Yet all this while you pretend not 
only zeal for the public good, but a due veneration 
for the person of the King, But all men, who 
can see an inch bef<Mre them, may easily detect 

* Ge«rgeBower,a medallie aigFtfeir. 
t A tract in three parts, printed in IWl^. 
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tliooe groM hSkciea, That it is necessary for men 
in your drcumstances-to pretend both, is granted 
you; for without them there could be no ground 
to raise a faction. But I would ask you one dvil 
question, What right has any man among you, or 
my association of men, (to come nearer to you) 
who out of pariiament cannot be considered in a 
public capacity, to meet, as you daily do, in fae- 
tiotts clubs, to vilify the government in your dis- 
courses;, and to libel it in all your writings? Who 
made you judges in Israel? or how is it consistent 
witii your zeal for the public welfare to promote 
sedition P Does your definition of loyal, which is to 
serve the King according to the laws^ allow you 
the licence of traducnng the executive power with 
which you own he is invested ? You complain that 
his Mi^sty has lost the love and confidence of hu 
people ; and, by your very urging it, you endea- 
vour what in you lies to make him lose them. AU 
gfood subjects abhor the thought of arbitrary 
power, whether it be in one or many : if you were 
the patriots you would s6em, you would not, at 
this rate, incense the multitude to assume it; for 
no sober man can fear it, either from the King's 
disposition or bis prsctice, or even, where you 
would odiously lay it, from his ministers. Gdv^ us 
leave to enjoy the government, and benefit of laws 
luider which we were bom, and which we desire 
to transmit to our posterity. You are not the 
trustees of the public liber^t and, if you have 
notrifghtto petition in a crowd, much less have 
you to intermed^e in the management of afiak*s, 
or to arraign what you do not like; which, in 
effect, is every thing that is done by the King and 
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eouncil. Can you ima^ne that any feasonable 
man will believe you respect the person of bis 
Majesty, when it is apparent that your seditious 
pamphlets are stuffed with particular reflections on 
him? If you have the confidence to deny this, it 
is easy to be evinced from a thousand passages, 
which I only forbear to quote, because I desire 
they shoiild die and be for|^tten. I have perused 
many of your papers; and to show you that I 
have, the third pant of your " No-protestant Plot** 
is much of it stolen from your dead author's pam- 
phlet, called " The Growth of Popery ;* as mani- 
festly as Milton's << Defence of the English People" 
is from Buchanans " J)e Jure Regni apud Scotoa/*. 
or your first Covenant^ and New Association, from 
the Holy League of the French Ouisards. Any 
one who reads Davila, may trace your practices 
all along. There were the same pretences ior 
reformation and loyalty, the same .asperuons oi 
the King, and the same ground^^of a rebellion. I 
know not whether you will take the historian's 
word, who says it was reported that Poltrc^ a 
buguenot, murdered Francis Duke of Guise, by 
the instigations of Theodore Beza ; or that it was a 
huguenot minister, otherwise called a presbjrt^rian 
(for our church abhors so devilish a tenet,) who 
first writ a treatise of the lawfulness of deposing 
and murdering king^ of a different persuauon in 
religion. But I am able to prove, from the doc- 
trine of Calvin, and ^principles of Buchanan, that 
they set the people above the magistrate ; which, 
jf I mistake not, is your own fundamental; and 

• Written by Andrew Marvel, and puUishod in 1670, 
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which cakrries your loyalty no farther than your 
liking. When a vote of the House of Commons 
goes on your side, you are as ready to observe it 
as if it were passed into a law ; but when you are 
pinched with any former and yet unrepealed act 
of parliament, you declare that, in some cases^ you 
will not be obliged by it. The passage is in the 
same third part of the ** No-protestant Plot," and 
is too plain to be denied. The late copy of your 
intended Association you neither wholly justify nor 
condemn ; but as the Papists, when they are unop- 
posedy fly out into all the pageantries of worship, 
but, in times of war, when they are hard pressed by 
arguments, lie close intrenched behind the council 
of Trent; so now, when your affairs are in a low 
condition, you dare not pretend that to be a legal 
.combination; but whensoever you are afloat, I 
doubt not but it will be maintained and justified to 
purpose : for indeed there is nothing to defend it 
but the sword. 'Tls the proper time to say any 
thing, when men have all things in their power. 

In the mean time you would fain be nibbling at 
a parallel betwixt, this Association and that in the 
tio^ of Queen Elizabeth :* but there is this small 
difference betwixt them, that the ends of the one 
are directly opposite to the other; one with the 
Queen's approbation and conjunction, as head of 
it, the other without either the consent or know- 
ledge of the King, against whose authority it is 
manifestly designed. Therefore you do well to 
■have recourse to your last evasion, that it was con- 
trived by your enemies^ and shuffled into the papers 

, * In 1584. S^c Ctmden*9 Hiftory of Elizabeth. 
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that were seized ; which yet yoa tee tiie nsifion m 
not so easy to believe as your own jury. But the 
matter is not difficult, to find twelve men in New- 
gate who would acquit a malefactor. 

I have one only favour to desire of you at part- 
ing ; thai; when you think of answering thia Poem, 
you would employ the same pens against it who have 
combated, with so much success, against ** Absaloa 
ahd Achitophel ;'' for then you may assure your- 
selves of a clear victory, without the least repfy. 
Rail at me abundantly ; and, not to break a custmn, 
do it without wit : by this method you will gain a 
considerable point, whi<^ is, whoHy to wave the 
answer of my arguments. Never own the bottoaa 
of your principles, for fear they should be treason. 
Fall severely on the miscarriages of government; 
for if scand^ be not dlowed, you are no free-bom 
subjects. If God has hot blessed you with the ta- 
lent of rhyming, make use of my poor stock, and 
welcome ; let your verses run upon my feet ; and, 
for the utmost refuge of notorious blockheads^ re- 
duced to the last extremity of sense, turn my own 
lines upon me, and, in utter despair of your own 
satire, make me satirize myself. Some of you hare 
been driven to this bay already : but, above all the 
rest, commend me to the non-conformist parson 
who writ the *' Whip and Key.'* I am afraid it is 
not read so much as the piece deserves, because the 
bookseller is every week cr^dng kelp, at the end of 
his Gazette, to get it off. You see I am chantable 
enough to do him a kindness, that it may be pub- 
lished as well as printed ; and that so mucb. skiii in 
Hebrew derivations may not lie for waste paper in 
the shop. Yet, I half suspect he went no farther 
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Ibr fais learningy than the index of Heb^w names 
and etymologies^ which is printed at the end of 
some English Bibles. If Achitophel* signify the 
* Brother of a Fodt,* the autlior of that poem will 
pass with his readers for the next of kin ; and, per- 
haps, it is the relation which makes the kindness. 
Whatever the verses are, buy them up, I beseech 
you, out of pity : for I hear the Conventicle is shut 
up, and the brother of Achitophel out of service. 

Nofw footmen, you know, haVe the generofflty to 
make a purse for a meml;>er of their society who has 
had his livery pulled over his ears ; and even Pro- 
testant socks are bought up among you, out of ve- 
neration to the name. A dissenter in poetry from 
sense and English, will make as good a Protestant 
rhymer, as a disinter from the church of England 
a Protestant parson : besides, if you encourage a 
young beginner, who knows but he may elevate fais 
style a little above the vulgar epithets of " Profane 
and Saucy Jack,'* and "Atheistic Scribbler," with 
which he treats me, when the fit of enthusiasm is 
strong upon him? by which well-mannered and 
charitable expressions, I was certain of his sect be- 
fore I knew his name. What would you have more 
of a man ? He has damned me in your cause from 
Genesis to the Revelations; and has half the texts 
of both the Testaments against me, if you will be 
80 civil to yourselves as to take him for your inter- 
preter, and not to take them for Irish witnesses. 
After all, perhaps, you will tell me that you retained 



* The anffiiymous author of two searrilom poemt, etlied ** A 
Whip,** and " A Key,'* thus expounded the derivattou of Achito> 
phel : Jchi, my brother ; and ti^hdy a fuol. 

VOL. XI. T 
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him onl>tfor the opening of your cause, and that 
your main lawyer is yet behind : now, if it so hap- 
pen he meet with no more reply than his predeces- 
sors, you may either conclude that I trust to the 
l^odness of my cause, or fear my adversary, or dis- 
dain him, or what you please; for the short onH is, 
it is indifferent to your humble servant, whatever 
your party says or thin]{:s of him. 



THE MEDAL. 
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Per GraiaiD populot, medieque per Elidis nrfaem, 
Itet o^ani, DiTQinqiie libi poscebtt honovem. 

VIRG. 



Of all our antic sfg^hts and pageantry. 
Which English idiots run in crowds to see. 
The Polish Medal* bears the prize atone, 
A monster, more the favourite of the Town 
Than either fairs or theatres have shown. 
Never did Art so well with Nature strive. 
Nor ever idol seemed so much ahve ; 
So like the man, so golden to the sight. 
So base within, so counterfeit and light : 
One side is fiU'd with title and with face ; 
And, lest the king should want a regal place. 
On the reverse a Tower the town surveys. 
O'er which our mounting sun his beams displays; 
The word, pronounc'd aloud by shrieval voice, 
Jjatamur, which, in Polish, is Rejoice. 
The day, month, year, to the g^eat act are joinM, 
And a new canting holiday desig^'d. 
Five days he sat, for every cast and look. 
Four more than God to finish Adam took : 

* Mr. Mftlone deieribes this nedri m beariog on one side the 
head of Shaftesbury ; on the reverse, m view of the city of Londoo 
with a rising sun ; and in the exergue the word Lcetamurf with the 
date, 24 Nov. 1081. Mr. Seott, in hit edition of ]>rydeA*l Woilcs, 
has inserted an engraved representation of the medal. 
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But who can tell what essence ang^els are. 

Or how long Heaven was making Lucifer •' 

Oh, could the style that copied every grace. 

And ploughed such furrows for an eunuch-fac^ 

Could it have form'd his ever-changing will. 

The various piece had tir'd the graver's skill ! 

A martial hero first, with early care. 

Blown, like a pigmy by the winds, to war ; 

A beardless chief, a rebel ere a man. 

So young his hatred to his prince began. 

Next this, (how wildly will ambition steer !) 

A vermin, wriggling in the' usurper's ear; 

Bartering his venal wit for sums of gold. 

Re cast himself into the saint-like mould; 

Groan'd, sigh'd, and pray'd, while godliness was gain. 

The loude^ bagpipe of the squeaking train. 

But, as 'tis hard to cheat a juggler's eyes, 

His open, lewdness he could ne'er disguise : 

There split the saint ; for hypocritic zeal 

Allows no sins but those it can conceal. 

Whoring to scandal gives too large a scope : 

Saints must not trade, but they may interlope^ 

The' ungodly principle was all the same. 

But a gross cheat betrays his partner's game. 

Besides, their pace was formal, grave, and slack ; 

His nimble ^vit outran the heavy pack : 

Yet still he found his fortune at a stay, 

"Whole droves of blockheads choking up his way : 

They took, but not rewarded, his advice ; 

Villain and wit exact a double price. 

Power was his aim ; but thrown from that pre-< 

tence. 
The wretch tum'd loyal in his own defence. 
And malice reconciPd him to his prince. 
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Him, in ihe anguish of his sou], he serv'd. 
Rewarded faster sdll than he deserved. 
Behold him now exalted into trust. 
His counsels oft convenient, seldom just. 
E'en iii the most sincere advice he g^ve, 
He had a grudg^ngf still to be a knave. 
The frauds he leam'd in his fanatic yeari^ 
Made him uneasy in his lawful ^ars : 
At best, as little honest as he could. 
And, like white witches, mischievously good. 
To his first bias, longingly, he leans. 
And rather would be great by wicked means. 
Thus, framed for ill, he loos'd our triple hold. 
Advice unsafe, precipitous, and bold : 
From hence those tears, that Ilium of our woe. 
Who helps a powerful friend, fore-arms a foe. 
What wonder if the waves prevail so far. 
When he cut down the banks that made the bar ? . 
Seas follow but their nature, to invade ; 
But he by art our native strength betray'd. 
So Samson to his foe his force confest. 
And, to be shorn, lay slumbering on her breast ; 
But when this fatal counsel, found too late, 
Ezpos'd its author to the public hate ; 
When his just sovereign, by no impious way, 
Could be seduc'd to arbitrary sway ; 
Forsaken of that hope, he shifts his sail. 
Drives down the current with a popular gale. 
And shows the fiend confessed, without a veil. 
He preaches to the crowd that power is lent. 
But not conveyed, to kingly government; 
That claims successive bear no binding force ; 
That coronation-oaths are things of course : 

T 2 
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Kaintains the multitade can never eir, 
And sets the people in the Papal chair. 
The reason's obvious, — ^Interest never Heft ; 
The most have still their interest in their 
The power is always theirs, and power 

wise. 

Almighty Crowd! thou ahorten'st afl dispute. 
Power is thy essence, wit thy attribute ; 
Nor faith nor reason make thee at a stay. 
Thou leap'st o'er all eternal triitfaa in thy Pindaiie 
Athens, no doubt, did righteously decide, [way ! 
When Phocion and when Socrates were tried ; 
As righteously tiiey did those doonia repent; 
Still they were wise, whatever way they went ; 
Crowds erf not, though to both extremes they run. 
To kill the father, and*recal the son. 
Some think the fools were most, as times went tiien. 
But now the world's o'erstock'd with prudent men. 
The common cry is e'en Religion's^st ; 
The Turk's is at Constantinople best ; 
Idols in India, Popery at Rome ; 
And our own worship only true at home : 
And true, but for the time ; 'tis bard to know 
How long we please it shall continue so. 
This side to-day, and that to-morrow bums ; 
So all are god-almighties in their turns. 
A tempting doctrine, plausible and new ; 
What fools our fkthers were, if this be true* 
Who, to destroy the seeds of civil war. 
Inherent right in monarchs did declfure ; 
And that a lawful power might never cease, 
Secur'd succession, to secure our peace. 
Thus property and iiovereign sway, at last. 
In equal balances were j«stiy cast ; 



But this new Jehu spurs the hot-mouth'd horse, 
Instructs the beast to know his native foice» 
To take the bit between his teeth, and fly 
To the next headlon|^ steep of anarchy. 
Too happy England, if our good we knew. 
Would we possess the freedom we pursue ! 
The lavish government can give no mote ; 
Yet we repine, and plenty makes us poor. 
<5od tried us once ; our rebel-fathers fought ; 
He glutted 'em with all the power they sought ; 
TiD, mastered by their own usurping brave, 
TThe freerbom subject sunk into a slave. 
We loath our manna, and we long for quaUs : 
Ah, what is man, when his own wish prevails ! 
How rash, how swift to pUinge himself in Ul ! 
y roud of his pow'r, and bojindless in his will ! 
TThtft kings can do'no wrong, we must believe : 
None cati they do, and must they all receive ? 
Help, Heaven I or sadly we shall see an hpur. 
When neither wrong nor right are in their pow'r I 
Already they have lost their best defence, 
The benefit of laws wiaeh they dispense ; 
No justice to their righteous cause aUow'd, 
But bafaed by an arbitrary crowd ; 
And Medals grav*d,.thcir conquest to record. 
The stamp and coin of their adopted lord. 

The man* who laughM but once, to see an ass 
Mumbling to make the cross-gndn'd thistles pass. 
Might laugh again, to see a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalatable law. 
The witnesses that, lecch4ike, Uv'd on blood. 
Sucking fbr them were med'dnally good ; 

• CfSMai. - 
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But when they iaatenM on their festered sore, 
Then justice and reiipon they forswore ; 
Their maiden oaths debauch'd into a whore. 
Thus men are raisM by fketions, and decried. 
And rogue and saint distinguished by their side. 
They rack e'en Scripture to confess their cause. 
And plead a call to preach, in spite of laVs. 
But that's no news to the poor injured page ;' 
It has been us'd as ill in every age : 
And is constrain'd, with patience, all to take : 
For what defence can Greek and Hebrew make ? 
Happy, who can this talkmg trumpet seize ; 
They make it speak whatever sense they please. 
'Twas fram'd, at first, our oracle to' inquire ; 
But since our sects in prophecy grow higher. 
The text inspires not them, but they the text( 
inspire. 
London ! thou great emporium of our isle ; 

thou too bounteous, thou too fruitful Nile ! 
How shall I praise or curse, to thy desert ; 

Or separate thy sound from thy corrupted part r 

1 call'd thee Nile ; the parallel wiM stand ; 
Thy tides of wealth o'erflow the fotten'd land ; 
Yet monsters from thy large increase we find, 
Engender'd on the shme thou leav'st behind. 
Sedition has not wholly seiz'd on thee ; 

Thy nobler parts are from infection free : 
Of Israel's tribes thou hast a numerous band. 
But still the Canaanite is in the land. 
Thy military chiefs are brave and true ; 
Nor ^are thy disinchanted burghers few. 
The head is loyal which thy heart commands. 
But whaf s a head with two such gouty hands ?* 
• Shute and FiOdogtOB, (he two City SheriA. 
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The wise and wealthy love tiie aurest way, 
And' are content to thrive and to obey : 
But wisdom is to sloth too gpreat a slave ; 
None are so busy as the fool and knave. 
Those let me curse ; what vengeancje will they urge. 
Whose <Mrdures neither plague nor fire can purge ? 
Nor sharp experience can to duty bring, 
Nor angry Heaven, nor a forgiving King ! 
In gospel-phrase their chapmen they betray ; 
Their shops are dens, the buyer is their prey : 
The knack of trades is living on the spoil $ 
They boast^ ev'n when eadi other they beguile. 
Customs to steal is such a trivial thing. 
That 'tis their charter to defraud their king. 
All hands unite of every jarring sect ; 
They cheat the country first, and then infect. 
They for God's cause their monarchs dare dethrone. 
And they'll be sure to make his cause their own. 
Whether the plotting Jesuit laid the plan 
Of murdering kings, or the French puritan. 
Our sacrilegious sects their guides outgo, ^ 

And kings and kingly power would murder too. 
What means their traitorous combination less. 
Too plain to' evade, too shameful to confess ? 
But treason is not own'd when 'tis descried ; 
Successfiil crimes alone are justified. 
The men who no conspiracy would find. 
Who doubts but, had it taken, they had join'd ; 
Join'd in a mutual covenant of defence. 
At first without, at last against their prince : 
If sovereign right by sovereign power they scan, 
The same bold maxim holds in God and man : 
God were not safe, his thunder could they shun ; 
He should be forc'd to crown another Son. 
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Thus, when the heir was from the vineyard thrown. 

The rich possession was the mufderers* own. 

In vain to sophistry they have recourse ; ^ 

By proving Aeirs no plot, they prove 'tis worse, > 

Unmask'd rebellion, and audacious force ; 3 

Which though not actual, yet all eyes may see 

'Tis working, in the' immediate power to be ; 

For, from pretended grievances they rise. 

First to dislike, and after to despise ; 

Then, cyclop-like, in human flesh to deal. 

Chop up a minister at every meal ; 

Perhaps not wholly to melt down the King, 

But clip his4Fegal rights within the ring: 

From thence to' assume the power of peace and war. 

And ease him, by deg^es, of public care. 

Yet, to consult his dignity and fame. 

He should have leave to exercise the name. 

And hold the cards, while Commons playM t 

game. 

For what can power give more than food and drink, 
T« live at ease, and not be bound to think ? 
These are the cooler methods of their crime. 
But their hot zealots think 'tis loss of time ; 
On utmost bounds of loyalty they stand. 
And grin and whet like a Croatian band. 
That waits impatient for the last command. 
Thus outlaws open villainy maintain ; 
They steal not, but in squadrons scow'r the plain ; 
And if their power the passengers subdue. 
The most have right, the wrong is in the few. 
Such impious axioms foolishly they show, 
For in some soils republics will not g^ow ; 
Oiu* temperate isle will no extremes sustain 
Of popular sway or arbitrary reign ; 




« 



But slides between them both into the best. 
Secure in freedom, in a monarch blest: 
And though the climate, vex*d with various winds. 
Works, through our yielding bodies^ on our mindd» 
The wholesome tempest purges what it breeds. 
To recommend the calmness that succeeds. 

But though, the pander of the people's hearts, 
O crooked soul, and serpentine in arts ! 
Whose blandishments a royal land have whor*d. 
And broke the bonds she plighted to her lord ; 
What curses on thy blasted name will fall ! 
Which age to age their legacy shall call ; 
For all must curse the woes that must descend! 

on all. 

Religion thou hast none ; thy mercury 
Has past through every sect, or theirs through thee: 
But what thou givs't, that venom still remains. 
And the pox*d nation feels thee in their brains. 
What else inspires the tongues,and sw6lls the breasts 
Of all thy bellowing renegado priests, 
That preach up thee for God ; dispense thy laws ; 
And with thy stum ferment their fainting cause ; 
ftesh fumes of madness raise, and toil and sweat 
To make the formidable cripple great ? [pow'r 
Yet, should thy crimes succeed; should lawless 
Compass those ends thy greedy hopes devour. 
Thy canting friends thy mortal foes would be ; 
Thy god and theirs will never long agree. 
For thine (if thou hast any) must be one 
I'hat lets the world and humankind alonje ; 
A jolly god, that passes hours too well 
To promise heaven, or thi'eaten us with hell : 
That unconcerned can at rebellion sit. 
And wink at crimes he did himself commit. 
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MAC-PLECNOE. 

1682, 

All human things are subject to decay. 
And, when Fate summon$, mooJO'chs muat ^bey. 
This Flecnoe* foifnd, who, like Augustus, young 
Was call'd to empire, and had govei^n*d long ; 
In prose and verse was own*d, without dispute. 
Through all the realms of Nonsense, absolute. 
This aged f)rince, now flourishing in peace. 
And blest with issue of a large increase. 
Work dtt with business, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the state ; 
And pondering which of all his sons was lit 
To reign, and wage immortal war with wit. 
Cried — " 'Tis resolvM ; for Nature pleads that he 
Should only rule that most resembles me. 
Shadwellf alone my perfect imag^ bears, 
Mature in dulness from his tender years; 
Shadwell alone^ of all my sons, is he 
Who stands conflrm'd in full stupidity: 
The rest to some faint meaning make pretence. 
But ShadweU never deidates into sense. 
Some beams of wit on other souls may iaU, 
Strike through, and make a lucid interval ; 

Flecnoe wu an Xruhman by birth, and a Roman Catkolie priett 
byprofesrion; but not to utterly contemptible, in some of hia 
poetical essays, as Dryden chose to consider him. 

t ShadweU wu educated for the bw, but became a Tolami- 
nous dflunatic WTiter,aad the aeleeted butt of Drydea's 
sMire* 
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But Shadweti'a genuine night admits no ray, 
His rifflng fogs prevail upon the day. 
Besides, his goodly fabric fills the eye. 
And seems desig^'d for thou^tless majesty : 
Thoughtless as monarch-oaks that shade the plain. 
And, spread in. solemn state, supinely reign. 
Heywood and Shirley were but types of thee. 
Thou last great prophet of Tautology ! 
Ev'n I> a dunce of more renown than they, 
"Was, sent before but to prepare thy way ; 
And, coarsely clad in Norwich drugget, came 
To teach the nations in thy greater name. 
My warbling lute, (the lute I whilom strung. 
When to King John of Portugal I sung,) 
Was but the prelude to that glorious day. 
When thou on silver Thames didst cut thy way. 
With well-timM oars before the royal barge, 
Swell'd with the pride of thy Celestial charge ; 
And big with hymn, commander of an host,— 
The like was ne'er in Epsom blankets tost. 
Methinks I see the new Anon sail. 
The lute still trembling underneath thy nail. 
At thy well-sharpenM thumb from shore to shore 
The Trebles squeak for fear, the Basses roar : 
Echoes from Pismng-Altey Shadwell call. 
And Shadwell they resound from Aston-Hall. 
About thy boat the little fishes throng. 
As at the morning toast that floats along. 
Sometimes, as prince of thy harmonious band. 
Thou wield'st thy papers in thy threshing hand : 
St. Andre's feet ne'er kept more equal time,* 
Not ev'n the feet of thy own Psyche's rhyme ;f 

* St. Andre irit a ftshionable dtticing«>roMter. 

t Piyehe wis an open, ioiiated fhini Mbliere bj Slutdwell. 
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Though they in number as in sense excel ; 
So just, so like tautology, they fell, 
That, pale with envy. Singleton* forswore 
The lute and sword, which he in triumph bore 
And vow'd he ne'er would act Villerius more 

Here stop'd the good old sire, and wept for joy. 
In silent raptures of the hopeful boy. 
All arguments, but most his plays, persuade. 
That for anointed Duhieas he was made. . 

Close to the walls which fair Augusta bind, 
(The fair Augusta much to fears inclin'd) 
An ancient fabric, raisM to' inform the sight. 
There stood of yore, and Barbican it hight; 
A watch^ower once ; but now, so Fate ordains. 
Of all the pile an empty name remains : 
From its old ruins brothel-houses rise. 
Scenes of lewd loves, and of polluted joys. 
Where their vast courts the mother^trumpets keep. 
And, undisturbed by watch, in silence sleep.f 
Near these a nursery erects its head, 
Where queens are form'd, and future heroes bred ; 
Where unfledged actors learn to laugh and cry. 
Where infant punks tl^eir tender voices try,t. 
And little Maximins the gods defy. 
Great Fletcher never treads in buskins here. 
Nor greater Jonson dares in socks appear ; 
But gentle Simkin§ just reception finds 
Amidst this mcmument of vanished minds : 

* Singleton was « nrarieal perfomier of tome eminence. He 
penontted VUleriiu in D'Aveniint^ Siege of Rhode*. 

t Plirodiet on theie Knei of Cowley, (Davideic. Book L) 
Where thmr TMt eottits the mother waten ke«{>. 
And, andittarbM by mooni, in silence sleep. 

^ ■ I -Where nnfledgVl tempest* lie. 

And infimt Winds then: lender voices try, 

( The character of a cobler. 
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Pure clinclled the saburban muse affords, 
And Panton,* waging harmless war with words. 
Here Flccnoe, as a place to fame well known, 
Ambitiously dengn'd his Shadwell's throne : 
For ancient Deckerf prophesied long since. 
That in this pile shouM reign a mighty prince, 
Bom for a scourge of wit, and flail of sense 
To whom true Dulness^o\dd some Psyches owe. 
But worlds of misers from his pen should flow; 
Humorists and hypocrites it should produce. 
Whole Raymond faihifie% and tribes of Bnice.t 

Now Empress Fame had published the renown 
Of Shad well's coronation through the Town. 
Bous'd by report of fame, the nations meet. 
From near Bunhill and distant Watling-street. 
No Persian carpets spread the' imperial way, 
But scatter'd limbs frf mangled poets lay ; 
From dusty shops neglected authors come, 
Hartyrs of pies, and relics of the bum. 
Much Heywood, Shirley, Ogleby,§ thepe lay. 
But loids of Shadwell almost chok'd the way. 
BUkM stationers for yeomen stood prepar'd. 
And HerringmanH was captain of the gu&rd. 
The hoary prince in majesty appear'd* 
High on a ^rone of his own labours reared : 



* A noted punster. 

t Decker it here aiuaHftUy eo«pled wiOk Sliadwen,fiir he dii- 
pltyed a Tsriety of Uteiary talenc, uid loine tngie powen. Shir- 
ley had still superior claims to exemption. 

i Raymond is a character in the Humorists; Bruce, in the Vir- 
tsoso. 

§ Oglet^ ivamialcd Boner, VhhU, aad SmpH Fablefs and 
wrote three epic poems. 

I Heffringman was a great publisher of poems and plays in Dry* 
dbD^stiiae* 
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At his ri^t hand our young Ascanius sate, 
Rome's other hope, and pillar of the state : 
His brows thick fogs, instead of gloricis, grace. 
And lambent Dulness playM around his face. 
As Hannibal did to the altars come. 
Swore byxhis sire, a mortal foe to Rome ; 
So Sha^well swore, (nor should his vow be vain,) 
That he till death true Dulness would maintain ; 
And, in his father's right and realm's defence. 
Ne'er to have peace with wit, nor truce with sense. 
The king himself the sacred unction made. 
As king by ofEce, and as priest by trade. 
In his sinister hand^ instead of b«Jl, 
He plac'd a mighty mug of potent ale ; 
* Love's Kingdom' to his right he did convey,* 
At once his sceptre, and his rule of sway; [youngs. 
Whose righteous lore the prince had practis'd 
And from whose loins recorded Psyche sprung. 
His temples, last, with poppies were o'erspreadi. 
That nodding seem'd to consecrate his head; 
Just at the point of time, if Fame not Ue, * 
On his left hand twelve reverend owb did fly.— 
So Romulus, 'tis sung, by Tiber's brook. 
Presage of sway from twice six vultures took : 
The' admiring throng loud acclamations make. 
And omens of his future empire take. 
The sire then shook the honours of his head. 
And from his brows damps of oblivioa shed 
Full on the filial Dulness : long he stood. 
Repelling from his breast the raging god; 
At length burst out in^this prophetic mood. 

•* Heavens bless my son! f^rom Irelandiet him reign 
To far Barbadoes on the watery main ; . 

* <Love'c Kiogdom,* a pastoral tngiKsomedf) was wfitlen bf 

Flecnoe. 



Of his dominion may no end he known. 

And greater than his father's be his throne ; 

Beyond Love's Kingdom let him stretch his pen [" ] 

He paus'd, and all the people cry'd, * Amen.* 

Then thus continued he :■ — " My son, advance 

Still in new impudence, new ignorance. 

Success let others teach, learn thou from me 

Pangs without birth, and fruitless industry. 

L.et Virtuosos in hve years be writ; 

Yet not one thought accuse thy toil of wit. 

Let gentle George in triumph tread the stage. 

Make Dorimant betray, and Loveit rage ;* 

Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling, charm the pit. 

And in their folly show the writer's wit : 

Yet stiU thy fools shall stand in thy defence. 

And justify their author's want of sense. 

Let them be all by thy own model made 

Of dulness, and desire no foreign aid, 

That they to future ages may be known. 

Not copies drawn, but issue of thy own. 

Nay, let thy men of wit, too, be ii^e same. 

All full of thee, and differing but in name : 

But let no alien Sedley interpose. 

To lard with wit thy hungry Epsom prose :f 

And when false flowers of rhetoric thou wouldst 

Trust Nature, do i^ot labour to be dull ; [cidJ, 

But write thy best, and top ; and, in each line. 

Sir Formal's oratory will be thine :t 

* Cbaraeters in SUr George Eiherege's * Man of Mode,' a eo- 
niedjrr Cqlly and Cockwood appear in '< Love in a Tub,' another 
of hk playi. 

t Kr Charles Sedley asaiited Shadwell in his sneeestful comedy 
of* Epsom Wells.' 

I Sir Ponnal Trifle is a conceited character in Shadw^^s eo- 
mcdy of 'The Virtuoso.* 
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sir Formal, though unsought, Attends thy quiHf, 

And does thy northern dedications fiU. 

Nor let false friends seduce thy mind to fame. 

By arrogating Jonson's hostile name.* 

Let father Flecnoe fire thy mind with praise. 

And uncle Ogleby thy envy raise. 

Tliou art my blood, where Jonson has no part ; 

What share have we in nature or in art ? 

Where did his wit on learning fix a brand. 

And rail at arts he did not understand ? 

Where made he love in prince Nicander's vein^ 

Or swept the dust in Psyche's humble strain ? 

Where sold he bargains, *Whip-stich, Kiss my a— c,*t 

Promis'd a play, and dwindled to a farce ? 

When did his muse from Fletcher scenes purloin^ - 

As thou whole Etherege dost transfuse to thine ? 

But so transfus*d as oil and waters flow. 

His always floats above, thine sinks below. 

This is thy province, this thy wondrous way. 

New humours to invent foir eacJh new play : 

This is that boasted bias of thy mind, 

By which, one way, to dulness 'tis inclined : 

Which makes thy writings lean on one side stills 

And, in all changes, that way bends thy ^H. 

Nor let thy mountain-belly make pretence 

Of likeness ; thine's a tympany of sense, 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ. 

But sure thou'rt but a kilderkin of wit. 

Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebly creep ; 

Thy Tragic Muse gives smiles; thy Comic, sleep. 

• Sbadwell affected to be die dnmatic dkeiple of Ben Jo«on« 
t Thb polWwd phrase u the 9»nt idiom of Sir Bumiei Hearty, 
in the nuw pUiy. 
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With whatever gall thou sett'st thyself to write. 
Thy inoffensive satires never bite. • 

In thy felonious heart, though venom lies. 
It does but touch thy Irish pen, and dies. 
Thy genius caUs thee not to purchase fame 
In keen Iambics, but mild Anagram. 
Leave writing Plays, and choose for thy command 
Some peaceful province in Acrostic land : 
There thou may'st wing« display, and altars raise,* 
And torture one poor word ten thousand ways : 
Or if thou would'st thy different talents suit. 
Set thy own song^, and sing them to thy lute." 

He said; but his last words were scarcely heard;' 
For Bruce and Longvilf had a trap prepar*d. 
And down they 'sent the yet-declaiming bard. 
Sinking, he left his drugget robe behind. 
Borne upwards by a subterranean wind : 
The mantle fell to the young prophet's part. 
With double portion of Ijis father's art. 

* In the works of Herbert, Wither, Jordan, and other obidete 
minor poets, tome of these &ntaitical vaganet may b(e seen. 

t These are fine gtendennen in ShadewelHt ' Virtaoio,* who play 
m trick en Sir Format Trifie by means of a trapdoor. 
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A JU^TMAJrS FAITH. 

AN EPISTLE. 

1682. 



THE PREFACE, 



A POEK witli SO bold a title, and a name prefiired, 
from which the handling of so serious a subject 
would not be expected, may reasonably oblige the 
Autlior to say somewhat in defence both of him- 
self and of his undertaking. In the fii'st place» if 
it be objected to me, that, being a layman, I ought 
not ta have concerned myself with speculations 
which belong to tlie profession of divinity;. I could 
answer, that, perhaps, laymen, i^ith equal advan- 
tages of.parta and knowledge) are not the most 
incompetent judges of sacred things* But in the 
due sense of my own weakness and want of learn- 
ing, I plead not thi&; I pretend BOt to make my- 
self a judge of faith in others, but only to make a 
confession of my own.. I lay no unhallowed band 
upon the ark ; but wut on it, with the reverence 
that beeomea me, at a distance^ In the next place, 
I will ingenuously confess^ that the helps I have 
used in this small treatise were many of them taken 
from the works of our own reverend divines of 
the church of England ; so that the wes^pons with 
which I combat irreUgion are already consecrated ; 
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though, I suppose, ihffy may be taken down as 
Uwlully as ^e sword of Goliath was by David» 
when they are lo be employed for the common ^ 
caute against the enemies of piety. I intend not 
by this, to entitle them to any of my errors j which 
yet, I hope, are only those of charity to mankind ( 
and such as my etm charity has caused me to com* 
mit, that of othen may more easily excuse. 

Being naturally inclined to scepticism in philo<» 
sophy, I hare no reason to impose my opinions in 
a si^ject winch is above it: but, whatever they 
are,'! submit them with all reverence to my 
liother-chitfch, accounting them no farther mine 
tiian as they are authorized, or at least uncon* 
denmed, by her. And, indeed, to secure myself 
on>tfa» side, I have use4 the necessary precaution 
9f showing this paper, before it was published, to a 
judieious aad learned friend, a nnian indefatigably 
aealous in the service of the Church and State, 
and whose Writings have hig^y deserve4 of both. 
He was pleased to approve the body of the dis- 
eouMe, and I hope he is more my friend than to 
do. it out of complaisance. 'Tis true, he had too 
^ood a. tadte to like it all; and, amongst some 
Otiier fiuilts^ recommended to my second view 
what I have written, perhaps too boldly^ on St. 
AthanasMs, which . he advised me wholly to omit. 
I am sen^hle enough that I had done more pru« 
dentfy to have followed Im opinion ; but then I 
could not have satisfied myseUT that I had done 
honestly, not to have written what was my own. 
It haa alwfcys been Tny thoug'ht that Heathens, who 
never did# nor without miracle could, hear of the 
name of Christ, were yet in a possibility of salvm* 
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tion. Neither will it ent^r easily into my belief 
that before the coming' of our Sv iour, the whole 
world, excepting only the JewiBh nation, ahoidd 
lie under the inevitable necessity of everlasting^ 
punishment, for want of that revelation "iiiuch was 
confined to «o small a spot of ground as that of 
Palestine. Among the sons of Noah we read of 
one only who was accursed ; and if a blesnng* in 
the ripeness of time was reserved by Japh^th, (of 
whose progeny we are) it seems unaccountable to 
me, why so many generations, of the same off- 
spring, as preceded our Saviour in the ftesh, 
should be all involved in one common condenum- 
tion, and yet that their posterity should be entitled 
to the hopes of salvation : as if a bill of exchision 
had passed only on the fathers, which debarred not 
the sons from their succesaon : or that so many 
ages had been deHvered over to hell, and so many 
reserved for heaven ; and that the devil had the 
first choice, and God the next. Truly, I am apt 
to think, that the revealed Religion which was 
taught by Noah to ail bis sons might continue lor 
some ages in the whole posterity : that afterwards 
it was included wholly in the family of Shem is 
manifest ; but when the progenies of Cham and- 
Japhet swarmed into colonies, and those colonies 
were subdivided into many others, in process. of 
time their descendents losl^ by little and little, the 
primitive and purer rites of divine worship, retain- 
ing only the notion of one Deity; to which suc- 
ceeding generations added others : for men took 
their degrees in those ages from conquerors to 
gx>ds. Revelation being thus eclipsed to almost 
aJ! mankind, the light oi nature, as the next in 
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dignity, was substituted ; and that is it which St. 
Paul concludes to be the rule of the heathens, and 
by which they are hereafter to be judged.* 

If my supposition be true, then the consequence 
which I have assumed in my Poem may be also 
true ; namely, th{it Deism, or the principles of na- 
tural worship, are only the faint remnants or d3dng 
fiames of revealed Religion in the posterity of 
Noah ; and that our modem philosophers, nay, and 
some of our philosophizing divines, have too much 
exalted the faculties of our souls, when they have 
maintained that, by their force, mankind has been 
ahXt to find out that there is one Supreme Agent, 
or intellectual Being, which we caUX God; that 
praise and prayer are his due worship ; and the rest 
of those deducements, which I am confident are 
the remote effects of Revelation, and unattainable 
by our discourse, I mean as simply considered, and 
without the benefit of divine illumination : so that 
we have not lifted up ourselves to God by the weak 
pinions of our reason, but he has been pleased to 
descend to us; and what Socrates said of him, what 
Plato writ, and the rest of the Heathen philoso- 
phers of several nations, is all no more than the 
twilight of Revelation, after the sun of it was set in 
the race of Noah. That there is something above 
VLS, some principle of motion, our Readon can appre- 
hend, though It cannot discover what it is by its 

* << When the Gentflei, whieh have not the law, do by nature 
the thing! oontained in die law, theie, hAving not the kw, are a 
law unto themselre* : which show the worlc of the bw written in 
their hearts, their conscience also bearing witneu, and their 
thotights the mean wUle accusing, or else exciuing, one another.^ 
Romans ii. 14,15.- 

vot. Ti, i 
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own virtue. And indeed, it is very improbable 
that we, who by the strength of our. faculties can- 
not enter into the knowledge of any being, not so 
much as of our own, should be able to find out by 
them that Supa*eme Nature, which we cannot other* 
wise define than by saying it is infinite ; as if infi- 
nite were definable, or infinity a subject for our 
narrow understanding.. They who would prove 
reli^on by reason do but weaken the cause which 
they endeavour to support ; it is to tak« away the 
pillars from our fiuth, and to prop it only with a 
twig; it is to design a tower Uke that of Babel, 
which, if it were possible (as it is not) to reach 
Heaven, would come to nothing by the confusion of 
the workmen : for every man is building a several 
tray ; impotently conceited of his own model, and 
his own materials. Reason is always striving, and 
Always at a loss ; and of necessity it must so come 
to pass, while it is exercised about that which is not 
its proper object. Let us be content at last to know 
God by his own methods ; at least so much of him 
as he is pleased to reveal to us in the sacred Scrip- 
tures : to apprehend them to be the word of God 
is all our reason has to do ; for all beyond it is the 
work of fsuth, which is the seal of Heaven impress- 
ed upon our human understanding. 

And now, for what concerns the holy Bishop 
Athanasius, the preface of whose Creed seems in- 
consistent with my opinion ; which is, that Heathens 
may possibly be*saved. In tlie first place, I desire 
it may be considered that it is the Preface only, not 
the Creed itself, which (till I am better informed) 
is of too hard a digestion for my charity. 'Tis not 
that I am ignorant how many several texts of Scrip- 
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tore seemingly support that clause ; but neither am 
I ignorant how all those texts may receive a kinder 
and more mollified interpretation. Every man who 
is read in church history, knows that belief was 
drawn up after a long contestation with Anus, con- 
cerning the divinity of our blessed Saviour, and his 
.being one substance with the Father; and that, 
thus compiled, it was sent abroad among the Chris- 
tian Churches, as a kind of test, which, whosoever 
took, was looked on as an orthodox believer. 'Tis 
manifest, from hence, that the Heathen part of the 
empire was not concerned in it; for its business 
was not to distinguish betwixt Pagans and Chris- 
tians, but betwixt heretics and true beUevers. This, 
well considered, takes off the heavyweight of cen- 
sure which I would willingly avoid from so venera- 
ble a man ; for if this proposition, 'Whosoever will 
be saved,' be restrained only to those to whom it 
was intended, and for whom it was composed, I 
mean the Christians; then the anathema reaches 
not the Heathens, who had never heard of CHrist, 
and were nothing interested in that dispute. After 
all, I am far from blaming even that prefatory addi- 
tion to the Creed, and as far from cavilling at tlie 
continuation of it in the Liturgy of the church, 
where, on the days appointed, it is publicly read s 
for, I suppose, there is the same reason for it now, 
in opposition to the Socinians, as there was then 
against the Arians ; • the one being a heresy which 
seemts to have been refined out of the other ; and 
with how much more plausibility of reason it com- 
bats our religion, with so much more caution it 
Qught to be avoided: therefore the prudence of 
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our church is to be commended, which has inter- 
posed her authority for the recommendation of thui 
Creed. Yet to such as are grounded in the true 
belief, those explanatory creeds, thei Nicene, and 
this of Athanasius, might perhaps be spared : for 
what is supernatural will always be a mystery in 
spite of exposition : and, for my own part, the plain 
Apostles' Creed is most suitable to my weak under- 
standing ; as the simplest diet is the most easy of di- 
gestion. 

I have dwelt longer on this subject than I intend- 
ed, and longer than, perhaps, I ought; for having^ 
laid down, as my foundation, that the Scripture is a 
rule ; that in all things needful to salvation it is 
clear, sufficient, and ordained by God Almighty for 
that purpose, I have left myself no right to interpret 
obscure places, such as concern the possibility of 
eternal happiness to Heathens; because, whatsoever 
is obscure, is concluded not necessary to be known. 

But, by asserting the Scripture to be the canon 
of our faith, I have unavoidably created to m3rself 
two sorts of enemies: the Papists, indeed, more 
directly, because they have kept the Scripture from 
us, what they could, and have reserved to themselves 
a right of interpreting what they have delivered, 
under the pretence of infallibility ; and the Fana- 
tics more collaterally, because they have assumed 
what amounts to an infallibility, in the private spi- 
rit; and have distorted those texts of Scripture, 
which are not necessary to salvation, to the damna- 
ble uses of sedition, disturbance, and destruction of 
the civil government. 

To begin with the Pi^ists; and, to apeak freely, 
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•1 think them the less dangerous (at least in appear- 
ance) to our present state : for not only the penal 
laws are in force against them, and their number is 
contemptible, but also their peers and commons are 
excluded from Parliament, and, c<msequently, those 
laws in no probability of bein^ repealed. A gene* 
ral and uninterrupted plot of their clergy, ever 
since the Reformation, I suppose all Protestants 
beUeve : for it is not reasonable to think, but that 
so many of their orders, as were outed irom their 
ikt possessions, would endeavour a re-entrance 
against those whom they account heretics. As for 
the late design, Mr. Coleman's letters,* for aught I 
know, are ^e best evidence-; and what they disco- 
ver, without wire-drawing their sense or malicious 
glosses, all men of reason conclude credible. If 
there be any thing more than this required of me, 
I must believe it as well as I am able, in spite of the 
witnesses, and out of a decent conformity to the 
votes of Parliament; for I suppose the Fanatics 
wiU not allow the private spirit in this case. Here 
the infalUbiUty is at least in one part of the govern- 
ment, and our understandings as well as our wills 
are represented. But, to return to the Roman Ca- 
tholics ; how can we be secure from the practice 
of Jesuited Papists in that religion P For not two 
or three of that order, as some of them would im- 
pose upon us, but almost the whole body of them, 
are of opinion, that their infallible master has a 

• Mr. Coleinsil wag weretsir to the Duke of York. His lecten 

were itddressed to Father La Chaise^ tlie French king*! confe4sor, 
and his object in writing them appears to have been, the introduce 
tion of popery into England. Ste Malonc*t Drytkn, ii. 318. 

x2 
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right over kings, not only in spirituals but tempo- 
rals. Not to name Mariana, Bellannine, £maiiael 
Sa, MoMna, Santarel, Simancha^ and at least twenty 
others of foreign countries, we can produce of our 
own nation Campian, and Boleman or Parsons, (be- 
sides many are named whom I have not read,) who 
all of them attest this -doctrine, that the Pope can 
depose and give away the right of any sovereign 
prince, si velpaulum defiexerit, if he shall never so 
little warp ; but if he once comes to be exconunu- 
nicated, then the bond of obedience is taken off 
from subjects ? and Ihey may and ought to drive 
Jiim, like another Nebuchadnezzar, ex hominam 
Ckmdanorum dominatUy from exercising dominion 
over Christians; and to this they are bound by vir- 
tue of divine precept, and by all the ties of con« 
science, under no less penalty than damnation. If 
they answer me (as a learned priest has lately writ- 
ten) that this doctrine of tlie Jesuits is not defide^ 
and that, consequently, they are not obliged by it ; 
tliey must pardon me if I think they have said no- 
thing to the purpose; for it is a maxim in their 
church, where points of faith are not decided, and 
that doctors are of contrar}'- opinions, they may fol- 
low, which part they please, but more safely the most 
received and most authorized : and their champion, 
Bellarmine, ])as told the world, in his Apology, th^ 
the King of England is a vassal tp the Pope, voUtm^ 
direcH dondrdij and that he holds in villaii^e of hia 
Roman landlord ; which is no new claim put in for 
England. Our chronicles are his authentic wit- 
nesses, that King John was deposed by the same 
plea, and PhUip Augustus admitted tenant. And 
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(which x&akes the Biore for BeUarmme) the French 
king: was ag«in ejected, when our kin^ submitted 
to the church, and the crown was received under 
the s^:4id condition of a vassalage. 

It is not sufficient for the more moderate and 
well-meening^ Papists (of which 1 tioubt not. there 
are many) to produce the evidences^ of their loy- 
alty to the late King*, and to declare their inno* 
cency in this plot. I will grant their behavioury 
in the first, to have been as loyjd and as brave as 
they desire ; and will be willing to hold them ex-^ 
cused as to the second, Fmean, when it comes to 
my turn, and after my betters; fbr it is a mad- 
ness to be sober alone while the nation continues 
drunk. But that saying- of their father Ores.* is 
still running in my head, ^< that they may be dis- 
pensed with in their obedience to an -heretic 
prince, while the necessity of the times shall oblige 
them to it ;" for that (as another of them tells us) 
is. only *' the effect of Christian prudence ; but when 
once they shall get power to shake him off, an he- 
retic is no lawful king; and, consequently, to rise 
against him is no rebellion," I should be glad, 
therefore, that they would follow the advice which 
was charitably given them by a reverend prekte 
of our church, namely, ** that they would join in a 
public act of disowning and detesting those Jesuitic 
^prinmples; and subscribe to all doctrines which 
deny the Pope's authority of deposiag kings, and 
releasing subjects from their oatli of allegiance ; 
to which I should think they n%ht easily be in- 
duced, if it be true that this present Pope has 

* Cressj : chaplain to Lords Strafford and Falkland, before he 
beoiine a Romanist. 
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condettined the doctrine of king-kUling (a theos of 
the Jesuits) maintained aznongpst others^ ex ctohe- 
drOf (as they call it) or in c^en con^stoiy. ' 

Leaving them^ therefore, in so fair a way (if 
they please themselves) of satisfying all teasonable 
men of their sincerity and good meaning to the 
government; I shall make bold to consider that 
other extreme of our religion^ I mean the Fanatics, 
or Schismatics, of the E^nglish church* Since the 
Bible has been translated into our tongue, they 
have used it so, as if their business was- not to be 
saved, but to be damned, 'by its contents. If we 
consider only them, better had- it been for the 
English nation that it had still remained in the ori- 
ginal Greek and Hebrew, of at least in^ the honest 
Latin of St. JerOme> than that several texts in it 
should have been prevaricated to the destruction 
of that government which put it into so imgrateful 
hands. 

How many heresies the first tsanalation of Tindal 
produced in few years, let my Lord tteibert^s 
History of Henry the Eighth inform youi inso^ 
much, that for the gross errors ip it, and the great 
misohiei^ it occasioned, a sentence passed -on the 
first edition of the Bible, too shamefol ^most to 
be repeated.* After iSk& short reign of Edward 
the Sixth, (who had continued to cany oa the Re- 
formation on other principles than it was begun) 
every one knows, that not only the chief pro- 
moters of that work, but many others, ^diose 
consciences would>not dispense with Popery, were 
forced, for fear of persecution, to change climates; 

• Tindarg Transition was prohibited by royal proe^^auitlon, and 
the copies condeomed to be bnnied. 
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lh)m whence returning' at the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth's reigfn, many of ^em who had- been in 
France, and at Geneva^ broug^ht back the rigid 
ojpinions and imperious discipline of Calvin to graft 
upon our reformation ; which, though they cun- 
ningly concealed at first, (as well knowing how 
nauseously that drug would go down, in a lawfol 
monarchy, i;^ch was prescribed for a rebellious 
commonwealth) yet they always kept it in reserve, 
and were never- wanting to themselves either in 
court or parliament, when either they had any 
prospect of a numerous party of fanatic memberB 
in the one, or the encouragement of any favourite 
in the other, whose covetousness was gaping at 
the patrimpny of the church. They who will con- 
sult the works of our venerable Hooker, or the 
account of his life, or more particularly the letter 
written to him on this subject by George Cran- 
mer,* may see by what gnCdations they proceeded. 
From the dislike of cap and surplice, the very next 
step was admonitions to the Parliament against 
the whole government ecclesiastical: then came 
out volumes in English and Latin in defence of 
their tenets ; and, immecUately, practices were set 
on foot to erect their discipUne without authority. 
Those not succeeding, satire and railing was the 
next; and Martin Mar^Prelatef (the Marvel of 
those times) was the First Presbyterian scribbler 
who sanctified libels and scurrility to the use of 
the good old cause: which was done, says my 
author, upon this account, that (their serious trea^ 

* See Isaac Wakon's life of Mr. Richard Hooker. 

t A name airain«d by John Penryi See Wood*« Ath. Oxon. 
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' Uses having been fully answered and refuted) they 
might compass by railing what they had lost by 
reasoning ; and when their cause was sunk in court 
and parliament, they nnght at least he<%e in a 
stake amongst the rabble : for to their ignorance 
all things are wit which are abusive ; but if church 
and state were miade the theme, then the doctoral 
degree of wit was to be taken at Billingsgate/' 
Even the most saint-like of the party, though they 
durst not excuse this contempt and vilifying of the 
government, yet were pleased^ and grinned at it 
with a pious smile ; and called it a judgment of 
God against the hiemrchy. Thus sectaries (we 
may see) were bom with teeth, foul-mouthed and 
acurrilous from their infancy^ and if spiritual pride^ 
venom, violence, contempt of superiors, and slan- 
fVer, had been the marks of orthodox belief the 
Presbytery, and the rest of our Schismatics, (which 
are their spawn,) were always the most visible 
church in the Christian world. 

It is true, the government was too strong at that 
time for a rebellion ; but, to show what proficiency 
they had made in Calvin's school, even then their 
mouths watered at it ; for two of their gifted bro- 
therhood. Racket and Coppinger (as the story tells 
us) got up into a pease<<^art, and harangued the 
people, to dispose them to an insurrection, and to 
establish their discipline by force; so that, how- 
ever it comes about that now they celebrate Queen 
Ehzabeth's birth<4iight as that of th^ saint and 
patroness, yet then they were for d<nng * the work 
of the Lord* by arms against her; and, in aU pro- 
bability, they wanted but a fanatic lord-mayor and 
two sheriffs of their party to have compassed it. 
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Our venefable Hooker» after many admonitions 
which he had given them, towards the end of hi^ 
preface, breaks out into this prophetic speech: 
** There is in every one of these considerations 
most just cause to fear lest our hastiness to em- 
brace a thing of so perilous consequence, (meaning 
the Presb3rterian diidcipline) should cause posterity 
to fbel those evils which, as yet, are more easy for 
u« to prevent, than they would be for them to re- 
medy/' 

How fktally this Cassandra has foretold, we know 
too well by sad experience. The seeds were sown 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; the bloody har- 
vest ripened in the reign of King Charles the Mar-' 
tyr; and because all the sheaves could not be car- 
ried off without shedding some of the loose grains, 
another crop is too like to follow ; nay, I fear it is 
unavoidable, if the Conventiclers be permitted still 
to scatter. 

A man may be suffered to quote an adversary 
to our Religion, when he speaks truths and it is 
the observation of Msdmburg, in his History of 
Galvinism, that •* wherever that discipline was 
planted and embraced, rebellion, civil war, and 
misery, attended it." And how, indeed, should it 
bi^pen otherwise? Reformation of church and 
fltat^ has always been the ground of our divisions in 
Bngland. While we were Papists, our holy Father 
«d us, by pretending auUiority out of the Scriptures 
to depose princes; when we shook off his autliority^ 
the Sectaries furnished themselves with the same 

• 

weapons, and out of the same magazine, the Bible. 
So that the Scriptures, which are in themselves the 
greatest security of governors, as commanding ex- 
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press * obedience to thein;^ are now turned to their 
destruction ; and never, since the Reformation^ has 
there wanted a text of their interpreting to autho- 
rize a rebel. And it is to be noted by the way, that 
the doctrines of king-killing and deposings which 
hare been taken up only by the worst party of 
the Papists, the most frontless flatterers of the 
Pope^s authority, have been espoused, defended, 
and are still maintained, by the whole body of Non- 
conformists and Republicans. It is but dubbing 
themselves the < people of God,' which it is the in- 
terest of their preachers to tell them they are, and 
their own interest to believe ; and after that, they 
cannot dip into the ^ble, but one text or another 
will turn up for their purpose. If they are under 
persecution, as they caH it, then that is a mark of 
their election ; if they flourish, then God works 
miracles for their deUverance, and the saints are to 
possess the earth. 

They may think themselves to be too roughly 
handled in this paper; but I, who know best how 
far I could have gone on this subject, must be bold 
to tell them they are spared ; though, at the same 
time, I am not ignorant that they interpret the 
mildness of a writer to them as they do the mercy 
of the government; in the one they think it fear, 
atid conclude it weakness in the other. The best 
way for them to conflite me is, (as I before advised 
the Papists,) to disclaim their principles, and re- 
nounce their practices. We shall all be glad to 
think them true Englishmen, when they obey the 
king; and true Protestants, when they confonn to 
the church discipline. 

It remains that I acquaint the reader that these 
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verses were written for an ingenilous young gentle- 
man,* my friend, upon his translation of < The Cri- 
tical History of the Old Testament, composed by the 
learned Father Simon $' the verses, therefore, are 
addressed to the translator of that work, and the 
style of them is, what it ought to be, epistolary. 

If any one be so lamentable a critic as to require 
the s0M)othne88, the numbers, and the turn of heroic 
poetry in this Poem, I must tell him, that if he has 
not read Horace, I have studied fiim, and hope the 
•tyle of his Epistles is not ill imitated here. The 
expressions of a poem, designed purely for instruc- 
tion, ought to be plain and natural, and yet majes- 
tic ; for here the poet is presumed to be a kind of 
lawgiver, and those three qualities which I have 
named are proper to the legislative style. The 
florid, elevated, and figurative way, is for the pas- 
uons; for love and hatred, fear and anger, are be- 
gotten in the soul by showing their objects out of 
their true proportion, either greater than the life, 
or less : but instruction is to be given, by showing 
them what they naturally are. A man is to be 
cheated into passion, but to be reasoned into truth. 

t Henry Dickinson ; Myt Mr. Walter Seott. 
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Dim as the borrowM beams of moon and &tar» 

To lonely, weary, wandering trarellers. 

Is reason to the soul : and as on high 

Those rolling fired discover but the sky. 

Not light us here ; so Reason*s glimmering ray 

Was lent,* not to assure our doubtful way. 

But guide us upward to a better day. 

And as those nightly tapers disappear 

When day's bright lord ascends our hemisphere 5 

So pale g^ws Reason at Religion's sight ; 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light. 

Some few, whose lamp shone brighter, have been led 

Prom cause to cause, to Nature's secret head. 

And found that one first principle must be; 

But what, or who, that Universal HE ; 

Whether some soul encompassing this ball 

Unmade, unmov'd ; yet making, moving all. 

Or various atoms' interfering dance 

Leapt into form, the noble work of Chance ; 

Or tiiis gfreat All was from eternity, — 

Not e'en the Stagarite himself could see ; 

And Epicurus guessed as well as he. 
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As blindly gropM they for a future state ; 
As rashly judged of Providence and Fate : 
But least of all could their endeavours find 
What most concerned the good of human kind ; 
For happiness was never to be found. 
But vanished from 'em like enchanted ground. 
One, thought content the good to be enjoy*d ; 
This, every little accident destroyed : 
The wiser madmen did for virtue toil, 
A thorny, or at best a barren soil : 
In pleasure some their glutton-souls would steep, '^ 
But found their line too short, the well too deep ; C 
And leaky vessels which no bliss could keep. i 
Thus anxious thoughts in endless circles roll. 
Without a centre where to fix the SQul : 
In this wild maze their vain endeavours end : 
How can the less the greater comprehend ? 
Or finite reason reach infinity ? 
For what could fathom God, were more than He. 
The Deist thinks he stands on firmer ground: 
Cries, Ev^nicec ; the mighty secret's found: 
God is that spring of good.; supreme, and best A 
We, made to serve, and in that service blest. J 
If so, some rules of worship must be given. 
Distributed alike to all by Heaven ; 
Else God were partial, and to some denied 
The means his justice should for all provide. 
This general worship is to praise and pray ; 
One part to borrow blessings, one to pay: 
And when frail nature slides into offence. 
The sacrifice for crimes is penitence. 
Yet since the' effects of Providence, we find. 
Are variously dispens'd to human kind ; 
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That vice triumphs^ and vurtue suffers here, 
(A brand that sovereign justice cannot bear} 
Our reason prompts us to a future state. 
The last appeal from fortune and from fate. 
Where God's all-righteous ways will be declar'd. 
The bad meet punishment; the good, reward. 

Thus man, by his own strength, to Heaven would 
And would not be obliged to God for more. [soar* 
Vain, wretched creature ! how art thou misled. 
To think thy wit these god-like notions bred. 
These truths are not the product of thy mind. 
But dropt from Heaven, and of a nobler kind. 
Reveal'd Religion first informed thy sight. 
And Reason saw not, till Faith sprung the light. 
Hence all thy natural worship takes the source j 
'Tis Revelation what thou think'st discourse : 
Else how com'st thou to see these truths so clear. 
Which so obscure to Heathens did appear ? 
Not Plato these, nor Aristotle found. 
Nor he whose wisdom oracles renown'd. 
Hast thou a wit so deep, or so sublime. 
Or canst thou lower dive^ or higher climb ? 
Canst thou by reason more of Godhead know 
Than Plijitarch, Seneca, or Cicero ? 
Those g^ant-wits, in happier ages born. 
When arms and arts did Greece and Rome adoiai. 
Knew no such system ; no such piles could raise 
Of natural worship, built on prayer and praise. 
To one sole Qod : 

Nor did remorse, to expiate sin, prescribe. 
But slew their fellow-creatures for a bribe : 
The guiltless victim groan'dfor their offence^ 
And cruelty and blood was penitence. 
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If sheep and oxen could atone for men', 
Ah ! at how cheap a rate the nch might sin ! 
And ^eat oppressors might Heaven's wrath beg^e. 
By piFering his own creatures for a spoil! 

Dar*st thou, poor worm, offend Infinity ? 
And must the terms of peace be g^ren'by thee ? 
Then thou art justice in the last appeal : 
Thy easy God instructs thee to rebel ; 
Andy like a king remote and weak, must take 
What satisfaction thou art pleasM to make. 
But if there be a Power too just and strong 
To wink at crimes, and bear unpuniah'd wrong, 
Look humbly upward, see His will disclose 
The forfeit firs^ and then the fine impose : 
A mulct thy poverty could never pay. 
Had not Eternal wisdom found the way. 
And with celestial wealth supplied thy store ; 
His justice makes the fine. His mercy quits the score! 
See God descending in thy human fhune. 
The' Offended suffering in the offender's name ; 
All thy misdeeds to Him imputed see, 
And all His righteousness devolved on thee. 

For granting we have sion'd, and that the' offence 
Of man is made against Omnipotence ; 
Some price that bears proportion must be paid. 
And infiiute with infinite be weigh'd. 
See then the Deist lost ; remorse for vice 
Not paid, or, paid, inadequate in price : 
What farther means can reason now diredt? 
Or what relief from human wit expect ? 
That shows us sick; and sadly are we sure 
Still to be sick, till Heaven reveal the cure : 
If tiien Heaven's will must needs be understood, 
< Which must, if we want cure, and Heaven be good) 

x2 
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Let all recorda of will rereal'd be shown. 
With Scripture «11 in equal balance thrown/ 
And our one asiered Book will be that one. 

Proof needs not here ; for whether we compare 
That impious, idle, superstitious ware 
Of rites, lustrations, offerings, which before. 
In various ages, various countries bore. 
With Christian faith and virtues, we shall find 
None answering the g^eat fends of human kind. 
But this one rule of life ; that shows us best 
How God may be appeas'd, and mortals blest f 
Whether from length of time its woi^ we draw. 
The word is scarce more ancient than the law : 
Heaven's early care prescribed for every age, 
lirst in the soul, and after in the page : 
Or whether more abstractedly we look. 
Or on the writers, or the written Book, 
Whence but from Heaven could men unskillM in 

arts. 
In several ages bom, in several parts. 
Weave such agreeing truths ? or how, or why. 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie ? 
Unask'd their pains, ungp^teful their advice. 
Starving their gun, and martyrdom their price. 

If on the Book itself we cast our view. 
Concurrent heathens prove the story true : 
The doctrine ; miracles, which must convince, 
For Heaven in them appeals to human sense ; 
And though they prove not, they confirm the cause, 
When what is taught agrees with Nature's laws. 

Then for the style ; majestic and divine, ' 
It speaks no less than God in every fine : 
Commanding words, whose force is still the same 
As the first fiat that produced our frame, 
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AU faiths beside, or did by anns ascend, 
Or sense- indulg'd has made mankind their friend : 
This only doctrine does our lusts oppose. 
Unfed by Nature's soil in which it grows. 
Cross to our interests, curbing sense and sin. 
Oppressed without, and undenninM within. 
It thrives through pain ; its own tormentors tires ; 
And with a stubborn patience stiU aspires. • 
To what can reason such effects assign. 
Transcending nature, but to laws divine f 
Which in that sacred volume are contain'd, 
Sufficient, clear, and for that use ordain'd. 
- But stay ; the Deist here will urge anew. 
No supernatural worship can be true ; 
Because a g^eral law is that alone 
Which must to all, and every where, be known; 
A style so large as not this Book can claim. 
Nor aught that bears Reveal'd Religion's «ame : 
'Tis said the sound of a Messiah's birth 
Is gone through all the habitable earth; 
But still that text must be confin'd alone 
To what was then inhabited and known ; 
And what provision could from thence accrue 
To Indian souk, and wwlds discover'd new ^ 
In other parts it helps, that ag«s past [brad'd. 

The Scriptures there were known, and were em- 
Till sin spread once again the shades of night : 
What's that to these who never saw the light ? 

Of all objections this indeed is chie^ 
To startle reason^ stagger frail belief: • 
We grant, 'tis true, that Heaven from human sense 
Has hid the secret paths of Providence : i 
But boundless wisdom, boundless mercy, may 
Find, e'en for those bewildex'd souls, a way : ,^ 
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If from his mtiii^efoes may pity claim. 
Much more may strangers who ne'er heard his name: 
And though no name be for salvation known, 
But that of his eternal Son alone ; 
Who knows how far transcending goodness can 
Extend the merits of that Son to man ? 
Who knows what reasons may his mercy lead. 
Or ignorance invincible may plead? 
Not only charity bids hope the best. 
But more the great Apostle has exprest; 
That, * if the Gentiles (whom no law inspired) 
By nature did what was by law requir'd ; 
They who the written rule had never known. 
Were to themselves both rule and law alone ; 
To Nature's plain ih(]ictment they shall plead. 
And by their conscience be condemn'd or fireed.* 
Most righteous doom ! because a rule revealM 
Is none to those fi^m whom it was concealM. 
iThen those who followed Reason's dictates right 
|Liv'd up, and lifted high their natural light ; 
With Socrates may see their Maker's face. 
While thousand rubric martyrs want a place. 

Nor doth it balk my charity to find 
The' Egyptian* Bishop of another mind: 
For though his Creed eternal truth contains, 
'Tis hard for man to doom to endless pains 
All who believ'd not all his zeal requir'd. 
Unless he first could prove he was inspired/ 
Then let us either think he meant to say — 
* This faith, where pubfi^M, was the only way ;' 
Or else conclude that, Arius to confute. 
The good old man, too eager in dispute. 
Flew higfc, and, as his Christian fiiiy rose, 
Damn'd aU for heretics who durst oppose. 
* Atbananat) patriarch of Alesandria. 



Thus far my charity this path ha,th tried, 
(A much unskilful, but well-meaning gfuide) Jbred 
Yet what they are, e'en these crude thoughts were 
By reading that which better thou hast read> 
Thy matchless Author's work;* which thou, my 

teend. 
By well translating, better dost commend : 
Those youthful hours, which, of thy equals most 
In toys have squander'd, or in vice have lost. 
Those hours hast thou to nobler use employ'd. 
And the severe delights of truth enjoy'd: 
Witness this weighty book, in which appears 
The crabbed toil of many thoughtful years. 
Spent by thy author in the ufting care 
Of Rabbins' old sophisticated ware 
From gold divine ; which he who well can sort. 
May afterwards make Algebra a sport. 
A treasure, which if country-curates buy, 
They Junius and Tremellius may deiy ; 
Save pains in various readings and translations. 
And, without Hebrew, make most learned quota- 
tions. 
A work so full with various learning fraught. 
So nicely ponder'd, yet so strongly wrought. 
As Nature's height and Art's last hand requir'd; 
As much as man could compass, uninspir'd : 
Where we may see what errors have been made 
Both in the copiers' and translatoi»' trade ; 
How Jewish, Popish interests, have prevail'd. 
And where infalUbility has &il'd. 

For some, who have his secret meaning gueas'd. 
Have found our author not too much a priest : 

• CiWoa Vktarr of the OU Tettamtiit by Pero Simon. See 
PrtAce to thii Pocni* 
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For fashion-sake he seems to have recourse 

To Pope, and councils, and tradition's force : 

But he that old traditions could subdue. 

Could not but find the weakness of the new. 

If Scripture, though derived from heavenly birth. 

Has been but carelessly preserv'd on earth ; 

If God's own people, who of God before 

Knew what we know, and had been promised more 

In fuUer terms, of Iteaven's asasting care. 

And who did neither time nor study spare 

To keep this Book untainted, unperplext, 

Let in gross errors, to corrupt the text ; 

Omitted paragraphs, embroil'd the sense, 

With vain traditions stopt the gaping fence, 

Which every common hand puU'd up with ease ; 

What safety, from such brush-wood helps as these f 

If written words from time are not secur'd, 

How can we think have oral sounds endur'd ? 

Which thus transmitted^ if one moulh has fail'd^ 

Immortal lies on ages are intail'd ; 

And that some such have been, b prov'd too plain. 

If we consider interest, church, and gain. 

** Oh but, (says one) tradition set a^de. 
Where can we hope for an unerring guide ? 
For, since the' ori^nal Scripture has been lost. 
All copies disagreeing, maim'd the most ; 
Or Christian faith can have no certain gpround. 
Or truth in church-tradition must be found." 

Such an omniscient church we wish indeed ; 
rTwere worth both Testaments, cast in the Creed ; 
IBut if this mother be a gmde so sure. 
As can all doubts resolve, all truths secure ; 
Then her infallibility as wtU, 
Where copies are corrupt or lame^ can tell ; 



\ 
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Restore lost canon with as little pains 

As truly explicate what still remains ; 

Which yet no council dare pretend to do. 

Unless, like Esdras, they could write it new: 

Strange confidence, stiU to interpret true, 

Yet not be sure that all they have explained 

Is in the blest original contajin'd ! 

More safe, and much more modest 'tis to say, 

God would not leare mankind wifiiout a way i 

And that the Scriptures, though not every where 

Free from corruption, or entire, or dear. 

Are uncorrupt, sufficient, clear, entire. 

In all things which our needful faith require.' 

If others in the same glass better see, 

'Tis for themselves they look, but not for me ; 

For my salvation must its doom receive 

Not from what others, but what I believe* 

Must all ti'adition then be set aside ? — \ 
This to affirm were ignorance or pride. 
Are there not many points, some needful, sure. 
To saving faith, that Scripture leaves obscure ? 
Which every sect will wrest a several way ; 
For what one sect interprets, all sects may : 
We hold, and say we prove from Scripture plain, 
That Christ is Gon ; tJie bold Socinian 
From the same Scripture urges he's but Man. 
Now what appeal can end the' important suit ? 
Both parts talk loudly, but the rule is mute. 
Shall I speak plain, and, in a nation free. 
Assume an honest layman's liberty ? 
I think (according to my littie skill 
To my own Mother-church submitting still) 
That many have been sav'd, and many may. 
Who never heard this question brought in play. 
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The' unletter'd Cbristian, who beUevea in gross. 

Plods on to Heaven, and ne'er is at a loss : 

For the straight gate would be made straighter yet. 

Were none admitted there but men of wit. 

The few, by Nature form'd, with learning fraught, 

4 Bom to instruct, as others to be taught, 
"Must study well the sacred page, and see 
Which doctrine, this or that, does best agree 
With the. whole tfenor of the work divine. 
And plainliest points to Heaven's reveal'd design : 
Which exposition flows from genuine sense. 
And which is forc'd by wit and eloquence. 
Not that tradition's parts are useless here. 
When general, old, disinterested, clear : 
That ancient Fathers thus expound the* page. 
Gives truth the reverend majesty of agej 
Confirms ^ts force by biding every test ; 
For best authorities next rules are best ; 
And still the nearer to the spring we go. 
More Hmpid, more unsoil'd, the waters flow. 

/Thus first traditions were a proof alone. 
Could we be certiun such they were, so known j 
But since some flaws in long descent may be. 
They make not truth, but probability. 
E'en Arius and Pela^us durst provoke 
To what the centuries preceding spoke : 

, Such difference is there in an oft-told tale ; 

JBut truth by its own sinews will prevail. 
Tradition written, therefore, more commends 
Authority, than what from voice descends : 
And this, as perfect as its kind can be. 
Rolls down to us the sacred history. 
Which from the universal church receiv'd. 
Is tried, and, after, for itself believ'd. 
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The partial Papists wouia infer from hence 
Their church, in last resort, should judge the sense. 
But first they would assume, with wondrous art. 
Themselves to be the whole, who are but part 
Of that vast frame, the church :■ yet grant they were 
The banders down, can they from thence infer 
A right to' interpret ? or would they alone 
Who brought the present, claim it for their own \ 
The Book's a common largess to mankind. 
Not more for them than every man deng^'d \ 
The welcome nsws is in the letter found. 
The carrier's not ccmmussion'd to expound. 
It speaks itself and what it does contain. 
In all things needful to be known is plain. 

In times o'ergrown with rust and ignorance, . , 
A gfainful trade their clergy did advance ; 
When want of learning kept the la3rman low, \.^ * ' 
And none but priests were authoriz'd to know ; \ 
When what small knowledge was in them did dweU, 
And he a god who could but read or spell; 
Then Mother-church did mightily prevail, 
She parcell'd out the Bible by retail ; 
But still expounded what she sold or gave. 
To keep it in her power to damn and save : 
Scripture was scarce, and, as the market went. 
Poor laymen took salvation on content. 
As needy men take money, good or bad ; 
God's word they had not, but the priest's they had. 
Yet, whatever false conveyances they made. 
The lawyer still was certain to be paid. 
In those dark times they leam'd their knack so well, 
That by long use they grew infiillible : 
At last, a knowing age began to' inquire 
If they the Book, or that did them inspire ; 

vol. XT. % 
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And, making narrower search, they found, though 

late. 
That what they thought the priest's was their estate; 
Taught by the will produced (the written word) 
How long they had been cheated on record. 
Then every man, who saw the litie feir. 
Claimed a child's part, and put in for a share ; 
Consulted soberly his private good. 
And sav'd himself as cheap as e'er he could. 

"lis true, my friend, (and far be flattery hence) 
This good had full as bad a consequence : 
The Book thus put in every vulgar hand. 
Which each presum'd he best could understand. 
The common rule was made the common prey. 
And at the mercy of the rabble lay : 
The tender page with homy fists was gall'd. 
And he was gifted most that loudest bawl'd : 
The Spirit gave the doctoral decree. 
And every member of a company 
Was of his trade, and of the Bible, free. 
Plain truths enough for needful use they found. 
But men would still be itching to expound : 
Each was ambitious of the' obscurest place. 
No measure ta'en from knowledge, all from grace .- 
Study and pains were now no more their care. 
Texts were explain'd by fasting and by pray'r ; 
This was the fruit the private Spirit brought, 
Occasion'd by great zeal and little thought. 
. While crowds unleam'd, with rude devotion warm. 
About the sacred viands buz and swarm. 
The fly-blown text creates a crawling brood. 
And turns to maggots what was meant for food. 
A thoi^sand dsuly sects rise up and die ; 
A thousand more the perish'd race supply : 
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So aB we make of Heaven's discover'd will 
Is not to have it, or to use it ill. 
The dangler's much the same, on several shelves 
If others wreck us, or we wreck ourselves. 

What then remains, hut, waving each extreme. 
The tides of ignorance and pride to stem? 
Neither so rich a treasure to forego. 
Nor proudly seek beyond our power to know ? 
Faith is not bmlt on disquisitions vain ; 
The things we must beheve are few and plain : 
But since men wUl believe more than they need. 
And every man will make himself a creeds f 

In doubtful questions 'tis the safest way, / *• 
To learn what unsuspected Ancients say ; \ ^ 
For 'tis not likely we should higher soar \ 
In search of Heaven than all the church before\ 
Nor can we be deceiv'd, unless we see 
The Scripture and the Fathers disagree. 
If, after all, they stand suspected still, 
(For no man's faith depends upon his will) 
'Tis some relief, that points not clearly known. 
Without ihuch hazard, may be let alone ; 
And, after hearing what our church can say, 
If still oiur reason runs another way. 
That private reason 'tis niore just to curb. 
Than by disputes the public peace disturb : 
For points obscure are of small use to learn. 
But common quiet is mankind's concern I 

Thus have I made my own opinions clear. 
Yet neither praise expect, nor censure fear ; 
And this unpolish'd, rugged verse I <^ose. 
As fittest for discourse, and nearest prose : 
For while from sacred truth I do i>ot swerve, 
Tom Stemhold's or Tom Shadwell's rhymes wiU 
seyve. 
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THRENODIA AUGUSTALIS : 

A FUJ^TERAL PIJ^DARIC POEM, 

SACBED TO TBB HAFFT MEMOBT OF KIKO CHABLBS II. 

1685. 



Fortonati amboi si ^aid roea carmina pomm^ 

Nulla dies UDqtnm memori ros eximet a^o. YiuG. 



Thus long my grief has kept me dumb : 
Sure there's a lethargy in mighty woe. 
Tears stand congeal'd, and cannot flow ; 
And the sad soul retires into her inmost room. 
Tears, for a stroke foreseen, afford relief; 
But, unprovided for a sudden blow. 
Like Niobe we marble grow. 
And petrify with grief. 
Our British heaven was all serene ; 
No threatening cloud was nigh, 
Not the least wrinkle to deform the sky ; 
We liv*d as unconcern'd and happily 
As the first age in Nature's golden scene. 
Supine amidst our flowing store, 
• We slept securely, and we dream'd of more j 
When suddenly Uie thunder-clap was heard : 
It took us unprepar'd, and out of guard, 
Already Ipst, before we fear'd. 
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llie' amazing news of Charles at once were spread ; 

At once the general voice declared 

* Our gracious Prince was dead.' 

No sickness known before, no slow disease. 

To soften grief by just degrees ; 

But, like an hun^ane on Indian seas^ 

The tempest rose ; 

An unexpected burst of woes ; 

With scarce a breathing-space betwixt. 

This now becalm'd, and perisliing the next. 

As if great Atlas from his height 

Should sink beneath bis heavenly weight. 

And with a mighty flaw, the flaming wall 

(As once it shall), [whelm this nether ball ; 

Should gape immense, and, rushing down, o'ver- 

So swift and so surprising was our fear : 

Our Atlas fell indeed ; but Hercules was near. 

llis pious brother,* sure the best 

Who ever bore that name, 

W as newly, risen from his rest, • 

And with a fervent flame 

His usual morning-vows had just addrest 

For his dear Sovereign's health ; 

And hop'd to have 'em heard, ♦ 

In long increase of years, 

Ip honour, fame, and wealth ! 

(kiiltless of greatness, thus he always pray'd. 

Nor knew, nor wish'd those vows he made 

On liis own head should be repaid. 

Soon as the' ill-oraen'd rumour reach'd his ear, 

(111 news is winged with fate, and flies apace) 

Who can describe the amazement of his face ? 

* James, Duke of Torkt 
z2 
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Horror in all his pomp was there. 

Mute and magnificent, without a tear ; 

And then the hero first was seen to fear. 

Half unarray'd he ran to his relief. 

So hasty and so artless was his grief: 

Approaching Greatness met him with her charms 

Of power and future state i 

But lookM so ghastly in a brother's fate. 

He shook her from his arms.— 

Arriv'd within the mournful room, he saw^ 

A wild distraction, void of awe. 

And arbitrary g^ef unbounded by a law ; 

God's imagO} God's anointed, lay 

Without motion, pulse, or breath, 

A senseless lump of sacred clay. 

An image, now, of death ! 

Amidst his sad attendants groans and cries; 

The lines of that ador'd, forgiving face. 

Distorted from their native g^ce ; 

An iron slumber sat on his majestic eyea. 

l^he pious Duke f orbear, audacious Muse, 

No terms thy feeble art can use 

Are able to adorn so vast a woe : 

The grief of all the rest tike subject-grief did show ; 

His like a sovereign did transcend ; 

No wife, no brother, such a grief could know. 

Nor any name, but friend. 

O wondrous changes of a fatal scene, 

StiU varying to the last ! 

Heaven, though its hard decree was past, 

Seem'd pointing to a gracious turn again 5 

And Death's uplifted arm arrested in ite haste. 



Heaven half repentant of the doom. 

And almost grieved it had foreseen 

What, by foresight, it will'd eternally to come. 

Mercy above did hourly plead 

For her resemblance here belpw. 

And mild Forgiveness intercede 

To stop the coming blow. 

New miracles approach'd the' ethereal throne. 

Such as his wondrous life had oft and lately known. 

And urg^d that still they might be shown. 

On earth his pious brother pray'd and vow'd. 

Renouncing g^atness at so dear a rate. 

Himself defending what he could 

From all the glories of his future fate. 

With him the' innumerable crowd 

Of armed prayers , 

Knock'd at the g^tes of Heaven, and knocVditloud ; 

The first well-meaning rude petitioners 

All for his life assail'd the throne. 

All would have brib'd the Skies by offering up their 

own. 
So great a throng not Heaven itself could bar ; 
'Twas almost borne by foi^e, as iii the Giants' war. 
The prayers, at least, for his reprieve wer^ heard ; 
His death, hke Hezekiah's, was deferred : 
Against the sun the shadow went ; 
Five days those five degrees were lent 
To form our patience, and prepare the' event. 
The second causes took the swift command. 
The inedicinal head, the ready hand, 
AH eager to perform thei* part^ 
All but eternal Doom was conquer'd by their art : 
Once more the fleeting soul came back 
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To* inspire the mortal frame. 
And in tlie body took a doubtful standi 
Doubtful and hovering, like expiring flame 
That mounts and falls hj turns, and trembles o'er 
the brand. 

The joyful short-livM niews soon spread around. 

Took the same train, the same impetuous bound r 

The drooping Town in smiles again was drest; 

Gladness in every face exprest. 

Their eyes before their tongues confest. 

Men met each other, with erected look. 

The steps were higher that they took; 

Friends to congratulate their friends made haste. 

And long inveterate foes saluted as they past. 

Above the rest heroic James appear'd. 

Exalted more, because he more had feared; 

His manly heart, whose noble pride 

Was still above 

Dissembled hate or varnished love. 

Its more than common transport could not hide ; 

But, like an eager,* rode in triumph o*er the tide. 

Thus, in an alternate course. 

The tyrant pa8sions> hope and fear. 

Did in extremes appear. 

And flash'd upon the soiil with equal force. 

Thus, at half-ebb, a rolling sea 

Returns, and wins upon the shore ; 

The watery herd> affrighted at the roar. 

Rest on their fins awhile, and stay, 

Then backward take their wondering way : 

* An eager is a tide mellbg above anotlier tide) and obMrrable 
m the Trent and Severn. 
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Thft prophet wonders more than'^they 

At prodigies but rarely seen before. 

And cries, < A king must fall, or kingdoms change 

their sway.' 
Such were our counter-tides at land, and so 
Presaging of the fatal blow 
In their prodigious ebb and flow. 
The royal soul, that, like the labouring moon. 
By charms of art was hurried down, 
Forc'd with regret to leave her native sphere. 
Came but awhile on liking here ; 
Soon weary of the painful strife. 
And made but faint essays of life. 
An evening light. 
Soon shut in night; 

A sti*ong distemper, and a weak relief; 
Short intervals of joy, and long returns of grief. 

The sons of Art all med'cines tried. 

And every noble remedy applied : 

With emulation each essay'd 

His utmost skill ; nay more, they pray'd : 

Never was losing game with better conduct play'd: 

Death never won a stake with greater toil. 

Nor e'er was Fate so near a foil : 

But, like a fortress on a rock. 

The' impregnable disease their vain attempts did 

mock. 
They min'd it near ; they batter'd from afar 
With all the cannon of the medicinal war: 
No gentle means could be essayed ; 
'Twas beyond parley when the siege was laid : 
The' extremest ways they first ordain, 
Prescribing such intolerable pain, 
As none but Cxsar could sustain : 
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Undaunted Caesar underwent 

The malice of tlieir art, nor bent 

Beneath whate'er their pious rigour could invent. 

In five such days he suffered more 

Than any suffered in his reign before : 

More, infinitely more, than he 

Agunst the worst of rebels could decree, 

A traitor, or twice-pardon'd enemy. 

Now Art was tir'd without success ; 

No racks could make the stubborn malady confess 

Tlie vain insurances of life. 

And he who most peHbrm'd, and promis'd less, 

£v'n Short* himself, forsook the' unequal strife. 

Death and despair was in their looks ; 

No longer they consult their memories or books ; 

Like helpleps friends, who view from shore 

The labouring ship, and hear the tempest roar. 

So stood they with their arms across, 

Not to assist, but to deplore 

The' inevitable loss. 

Death was denounc'd, that frightful sound. 
Which e'en the best can hardly bear : 
He took tl^e summons void of fear. 
And, unconcernedly, cast his eyes around. 
As if to find and dare the grisly challenger. 
What Death could do he lately tried. 
When in four days he more than died. 
The same assurance all his words did grace ; 
The same majestic mildness held its place. 
Nor lost the monarch in his dying face : 
Intrepid, pious, merciful, and brave. 
He look'd as when he conquered and forgave. 

* The KSogl pbyndtn. 
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As if some angel had been sent 
, To lengthen out his government, 
jfLnd to foretel as many years again 
As he had number'd in his happy reign ; 
So cheerfully he took the doom 
Of his departing breath, 
Nor shrunk, nor stept aside for Death ; 
But, with unalter'd pace, kept on. 
Providing for events to come 
When he resign'd the throne. 
Still he maintain'd.his kingly state. 
And grew familiar with his fate : 
Kind, gY}od, and gracious, to the last. 
On all he lov'd before, his dying beams he cast. 
Oh, truly good and truly great, 
For glorious as he rose, benignly so he set! 
All that on earth he held most dear> 
He recommended to his care. 
To whom both Heaven 
The right had given. 

And hid own love bequeathed supreme command : 
He took and pressed that ever-loyal hand, 
"Which could in peace secure his reign, 
Which could in wars his power maintain ; 
That hand, on which no plighted vows were ever 

vain. 
Well, for so great a trust, he chose 
A prince who never disobey'd. 
Not when the most severe commands were laid j 
Nor want nor exile with his duty weigh'd ; 
A prince on whom, if Heaven its eyes could close. 
The welfare of the world it safely might repose. 

That king who liv'd to God's own heart. 
Yet less serenely died than he : 
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Charles left behind no harsh decree^ 
For schoolmen with laborious art 
To save from dnelty : 

Those for whom love could no excuses frame 
He graciously forget to name. • 

Thus far my M\ise, though rudely, has desig^'d 
Some faint resemblance of his godlike mind ; 
But neither pen nor pencil can express 
The parting brother's tenderness : 
Though that's a term too mean and low ; 
(The bless'd^above a kinder word may know ;) 
But what they did, and what they swd, 
* The Monarch who triumphant went. 
The militant who staid, 

like painters, when their heightening arts are spent, 
I cast into a shade. 
That all-forgiving King, 
The type of Him above. 
That inexhausted spring 
Of clemencjf and love. 
Himself to his next self accused. 
And ask'd that pardon which he ne'er reius'd. 
For faults not his, for guilt and crimes 
Of godless men, and of rebellious times : 
For an hard exile, kindly meant. 
When his ungrateful country sent 
Their best Camillus into banishment ;* [consent. 
And forc'd their sovereign's act, they could not his 
Oh how much rather had that injur'd chief 
Repeated all his suffering^ past. 
Than hear a pardon begg'd at last, 
Which g^ven, could give the dying no relief! 
He bent, he sunk beneath his grief! 

* Hie Duke of York had been buidied into Ffauxters, 



His dauntless hestrt would fsdn hftre held 
Stom weeping, but his eyes rebeU'd : 
Perhaps the godlike hero in his breast 
Bisdain'd, or was asham'd to show 
So weak, so womanish a woe, 
"Which yet the brother aiid the fHend so filenteously 
confesfl'd. 

Amidst that silent shc^wer the royal mind 

An easy passage found. 

And left its sacred earth behind ; [sound, 

Nor raurmuiing groan expressed, nor labouring 

Nor any least tumultuous breath ; 

Calm was his life, and quiet was his deatli ; 

Soft as those gentle whispers were 

In which the' Almighty ^d appear ; 

By the still voice the projphet knew him thefe. 

That peace which made thy prosperous reign to 

shine. 
That peace thou leav'st to thy imperial line. 
That peace, oh happy Shad^, be ever thine ! 

For all those joys thy restoration brought, 
For all the miracles it wrought. 
For all the healing balm thy mercy pour'd 
Into the nation's bleeding wound, 
And care that after kept it sound ; 
For numerous blessnng^ yearly showered. 
And property with plenty crown'd ; 
For freedom still maintidn'd alive, 
Freedom, which in no other land will thrive, 
Freedom, an English subject's sole prerogative, 
Without whose charms e'en peace would be 
But a dull quiet slavery; 
T0£, zi. ▲ a 
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For these, and more» iiccept our pious pf^se ; 

'Tis all the subsidy 

Itie present i^ can raise ; 

The rest is chared an late poaterity : 

Posterity is cha^d the nu^e, 

Because the large abounding store. 

To them, and to their heirs, is still entailM by thee. 

Succession of a long descent, 

fiHuch chastely in ^e channels ran. 

And from our demi-gods began. 

Equal almost to time in its extent ; 

Through hazards numberless and great 

Thou hast derivM this mighty blessing down. 

And fix'd the furest g^a that decks the' imperial 

crown. 
Not Faction, when it shook thy regal seat. 
Not senates insolently loud, 
(Those echoes of a thoughtless crowd) 
Not foreign or domestic treachery 
Could warp thy soul to their unjust decree. 
So much thy foes thy manly mind mistook. 
Who judg'd it by the mildness of thy look ; 
like a well-temper'd sword it bent at will, 
But kept the nadve toughness of the steel. 

Be true, O Clio, to thy hero's name ; 
But draw him strictly so, 
That all who view the piece may know 
He needs no trappings of fictitious fame : 
The load's too weighty ; thou may'st choose 
Some pants of praise, and some refuse : 
Write, that his annals may be thought more latish 
than the muse. 



In scanty truth thou hast cOnfin'd 

The virtues of a royal nund, 

For^vin^, bounteous, humble, just, and kind : 

His conversation, wit, and parts. 

His knowledge in the noblest^ useful airts. 

Were such, dead authors could not give; 

But habitudes of those who live, 

"Who, lighting him, did greater lights receive : 

He drainM from, all, and aU the^ knew; 

His apprehension quick, his judgment true ; 

That the most leam'd, with shame^ confess 

His knowledge more, his reading only less. 

Amidst the peacefol triumphs of his reign, 

What wonder if the kindly beams ht shed 

Revived the drooping arts again. 

If Science rais'd her head. 

And soft Humanity, that from Rebellion fled ^ 

Our isle, indeed, too fruitful was hefa^. 

But all uncultivated4ay 

Out of the Solar Walk and Heaven's high way; 

With rank Geneva weeds run o*cr. 

And cockle, at the best, amidst the com it bore r 

The royal Husbandman appeared. 

And ploughed, and sow'd, and tillM ; 

The thorns he rooted out, the rubbish clear'd. 

And blest the' obedient field ; 

When, straight, a double harvest rose. 

Such as the swarthy Indian mows. 

Or happier climates near the line. 

Or Paradise, manui^d and drest by hands divine. 

As when the new-bom phoBnix takes his way. 
His rich paternal regions to survey. 
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Of lury choristers a nianeroii» train 

Attends his wondrous process o'er the plain ; 

So, risiBg from his fatlier'a urn. 

So glorious did our Charles return. 

The' officious Muses came along, 

A gay, harmonious quire, like angels, ever young t 

The Muse, that niourns him now, his happy triumph 

sung. 
E'en they could thrive in his auspicious reig^. 
And such a plenteous crop they hore 
Of purest and well-winnow'd grain. 
As Britain never Jcnew before. 
Though little was their, hire, and light their gain. 
Yet somewhat to their share he threw; 
Fed from his hand, they sung and flew. 
Like birds of Paradise, that Hv'd on morning dew. 
Oh, nevfer let their lays his name forget 1 
The pension of a prince's praise is great, 
live then, thou greait Encoutfl^r charts, 
Live ever in our thankful hearts; 
Live blest above, almost invok'd below. 
Live and .receive this pious vow. 
Our patron once, our guardian-angel now. 
Thou Fabius of a sinlting state. 
Who didst, by wise delays, ^vert. our fate. 
When Faction, like a tempest, rose 
In. Death's most hideous form. 
Then art to rage thou didst oppose. 
To weather out the storm : 
Not quitting thy supreme command, 
Thou heldst the rudder with a steady hand. 
Till safely on the shore Ihe bark did land ; 
The bark that all our blessings brought, [fraught, 
Charg'd with thyself uid James, a doubly royal 
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Oh frail estate of human things, 

And sHppery hopes belong ! 

Now to our cost your emptihess we know ; 

(For 'tis a lesson dearly bought) 

Assurance here is never to be sou^^t. 

The best and best beloir'd of kings, 

|And best deserving to be so. 

When scarce he had escap'd the fatal blow 

Of faction and conspiracy. 

Death did his promisM hopes destroy : 

He toiled, he gaia'd, but liv'd not to enjoy. 

What mists of Providenoe are these 

Through which we cannot see ! 

So saints, by supernatural power set free. 

Are lefr at last in martyrdom to die ; 

Such is the end of oft-repeated miracles.-*- 

For^ve me. Heaven, that impious thought, 

'Twas g^ef for Charies, to madness wrought. 

That questionM thy supreme decree !. 

Thou didst his gradous reign prolongs 

Even in thy saints' and angels' wrong. 

His fellow-citizens of immortality ; 

For twelve long years of exile borne. 

Twice twelve we numbered since his blest return : 

So strictly wert thou just to pay, ^ 

Even to tiie driblet of a day. 

Yet still we murmur, and complain 

The quails and manna should no longer rain : 

Hiose miracles 'twas needless to renew; 

.The chosen flock has now the Promis'd land in view. 

A warlike prince ascends the regal state, 
A prince long ezerds'd by Fate : 
Long may he keep, though he obtauis it late ! 

Aa2 
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Heroes in Heaven's peculiar mould are cast; 

They, and their poets, are not formM in haste : 

Man waa the.first in God's desii^, and man was made 

False heroes, made by battery so, [the kst. 

Heaven can strike out, like sparkles, at a blow j 

But, ere a prince is to perfection brought. 

He costs Omnipotence a second thought. 

With toil and sWeat, 

With hardening cold, and forming beat. 

The Cyclops did their strokes repeat. 

Before the impenetrable shield was wrought. 

It looks as if the Maker would not own 

The noble work for his^ , 

Before 'twas tried and iovaid a masterpiece. 

View then a monarch ripen'd for a throne ! 

Alcides thus his race began, 

O'er infancy he swiftly ran ; 

The future god, at firat, was more than man ; 

Dangers and toils, and Juno's hate, 

Ev'n o'er his cradle lay in wait. 

And there he grappled first with Fate: 

In his young hands the hissing snakes he prest; 

So early was the^ deity cpnfest : 

Thus, by degrees, he rose to Jove's imperial seat ; 

Thus difficulties prove a soul legitimately great. 

Like his, our hero's in&ncy was tried; 

Betimes the Furies did t^eir snakes provide. 

And to his \nfant arms oppose 

His father's rebels, and his brother's foes ; 

The more opprest, the higher still he rose : 

Those were the preludes of his &te. 

That form'd his manhood, to subdue 

The hydra of the maay4ieaded lus^og crew. 



As after Nama's peaceful ife^n 

The martial Ancus did the sceptre wield, 

Furbish'd the rusty sWord again, 

ResumM the long^brgotten shield, 

And led the Latins to the dusty field: 

So James the drowsy Genius wakes 

Of Britain, long entranced in charms^- 

Restiff^ and alumbei^ng on its arms : 

*Tis rous'd, and with a new-strung nerve the spear 

already shakes. 
No neighing of the wfarrior'Steeds, 
No drum, or louder trumpet^ Aeeds 
To' inspire the coward, warm the cold ; 
His voice, his sole appeioance, makes them bold. 
Gaul and Batavia dread the' impending blow ; 
Too well the vigour of that arm they kiiow ; 
They lick the dust, and crouch beneath their fatal 

foe. 
Long may they fear this awfal prince. 
And not provoke his lingering sword. 
Peace is their only sure defence, • 
Their beat security his woi»d. 
In aU the changes of his doubtful state, 
His truth, hke Heaven's, was kept inviolate : 
For him to promise is to make it fate. 
His valour can triumph o'er land and main : 
With broken oaths his fame he will not stain. 
With conquest basdy bought, and with inglorious 

gain. 

For once, O Heaven! unfold thy adamantine Book, 

And let his wondering senate see, 

If not thy firm immutable decree. 

At least the second page of strong contingency. 
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Such as conmsto with wUk originally free.: 

Let them with glad amazement look 

On what their happiness may be ; 

Let them not still be obstinately blind. 

Still to divert the good thou hast dengn'd. 

Or with malignant penury 

To starve the royal virtues of his mind. 

Futh is a Christian's and a subject's test ; 

Oh give them to believe, and they are surely blest! 

They do ; and, with a distant view, I see 

The' amended vowsof Engli^ loyalty: 

And all beyond that object there appears 

The long retinue of a prosperous rdgn, 

A series of successful years, 

In orderly array, a martial, manly train. 

Behold e'en to remoter shores 

A conquering navy proudly spread ; 

The British cannon formidably roiffs, 

While, starting from his oozy bed. 

The' asserted Ocean rears his reverend head. 

To view and recognize his ancient Lovd again. 

And, with a wiOiUg hand, restores 

The faces of the miun* - 
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PREFACE TO THE READER. 

The nation is in too high a ferment for me to ex- 
pect either fair war, or even so much as Aur quar- 
ter, from a reader of the opposite par^. All men 
are engaged either on this side or that ; and though 
Conscience is the common word which is given by 
both, yet if a writer fall among enemies, and can- 
not g^ve the marks of their consdence, he is knock- 
ed down before the reasons of his own are heard, 
A Preface, therefore, which is but a bespeaking of ' 
favour, is altogether useless. What I desire the 
reader should know concerning me, he will find in 
the body of the Poem, if he have but the patience 
to peruse it : only this advertisement let him take 
beforehand, which relates to the merits of the cause. 
No general characters of parties (call them either 
sects or churches) can be so fully and exactly drawn 
as to comprehend all the several members of them j 
at least, all such as are received under that denomi- 
nation. For example, there are some of the church 
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by law established, who envy not liberty of con- 
science to Dissenters ; as being well satisfied that, 
according to their own principles, they ought not 
to persecute them : yet these, by reason of their 
fewness, I could not distinguish from the numbers 
of the rest, with whom they are embodied in one. 
common natne. On the other mde, there are vasaiy 
of our sects, and more indeed than I could reason- 
ably have hdped, who have withdrawn themselves 
from the communion of the Panther, and embraced 
this gracious indulgence of his Majesty in point of 
V toleration : but neither to the one nor the other of 
f these is this Satire any way intended ; it is aimed 
^1 only at the refractory and disobedient on either 
t side : for those who are conle over to the royal 
party are, consequently, supposed to be out of gun- 
shot. Our physicians have observed ^at, in pro- 
cess of time, some diseases have abated of their 
virulence, an<f have in a manner worn out thei^ 
malignity, so as to be no longer mortal ; and why 
may not I suppose the same concerning some of 
those who have formerly been enemies to kingly 
government as well as Catholic religion ? i hope 
tiiey have now another notion of botii ; as having 
found, by comfortable experience, thattiie doctrine 
of persecution is far from being an article of our 
faith. 

It is not for any private man to censure the pro- 
ceedings of a foreigfn* prince ; but, without suspi- 
cion of flattery, I may praise oar own, who has 
taken contrary measures, and ■ those more suitable 
to the spirit of Christianity. Some of the Di8senttfr% 

• Louii ihe Foartecntli of Fxiiice slloded Co. 



in their addresses to hb Majesty, have said, < that 
he has restored God to his empire over conscience/ 
I confess I dare not stretch the fig^e to so great a 
boldness ; hut I may safely say, that conscience is 
the royalty and prerogative of every private man. 
He is absolute in hi« own breast, and accountable 
to no earthly power for that which passes only be- 
twixt God and him. Those who are 4^ven into 
the fold are, generally speaking, rather made hy- 
pocrites than converts. 

This indulgence being g^nted to all the sects, 
it ought in reason to be expected that they should 
l)oth receive it, and receive it thankfully : for at this 
time of day to refuse the benefit, and adhere to 
those whom they have esteemed their persecutors, 
what is it else but publioly to own that they suffer- 
ed not before for conscience' sake, but only out of 
pride and obstinacy, to separate from a church for 
those impoffitions which they now judge may be 
lawfully obeyed ? After they have so long contend- 
ed for their classical ordination, (not to speak of 
rites and ceremonies) wiU liiey at length submit to 
an episcopal ? if they can go so far out of complai- 
sance to their old enemies, methinks a little reason 
should persuade them to take another step, and see 
whither that would lead them. 

Of the receiving this toleration thankfully, I shall 
say no more than that they ought, and I doubt not 
they will, consider from what hand they received 
it. It is not from a Cyrus, a heltthen prince, and a 
foreigner, but from a Christian king, their native 
sover<eign, who expects a return in specie from 
them, that the kindness, which he has graciously^ 
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shown them, may be retaliated on those of his own 
persuasion^ 

As for the Poem in general, I will only thus far 
satisfy the reader, that it was neither imposed on 
roe, nor so much as the subject given me by any 
man. It was written during the last winter,* and 
the beginning of ^s spring; though with long in- 
terruptions of ill health, and other hinderances. 
About a fortnight before I had finished it, his Ma- 
jesty's declaration for liberty of conscience came 
abroad ; which, if I had so soon expected, I might 
have spared myself the labour of writing many 
things which are contained in the Third Part of it; 
but I was always in some hope that the church of 
England might have been persuaded to have taken 
off the Penal Laws and the Test; which was one 
design of the Poem, when I proposed to myself 
the writing of it. 

It is evident that some part of it was only occa- 
sional, and not first intended ; I mean, that defence 
of myself, to which every honest man is bound 
when he is injuriously attacked in print ; and I re- 
fer myself to the judgment of those who have read 
the Answer to the Defence of the late King's pa- 
pers, and that of the Duchess, (in which last I was 
concerned) how charitably I have been represent- 
ed there. I am now informed both of the author 
and supervisors of this pamphlet, and will reply 
when I think he can affront me ; for I am of So- 
crates' opinion, that all creatures cannot. In the 
mean time, let him consider whether he deserved 
not a more severe reprehenaon than I gave him 

• Of IMS. 
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formerly, for using so little respect to the memory 
of those whom he pretended to answer; and, at his 
leisure, look out for some original treatise of humi- 
lity, written by any Protestant in English, t believe 
I may say in any other tongue ; for the magnified 
piece of Buncombe on that subject,* (which either 
he must mean, or none, and with which another of 
his fellows has upbradded me,) was translated from 
the Spanish of Rodriguez, though with the omis- 
sion of the 17th, the 24th, the 25th, and the last 
chapter ; which will be found on comparing of the 
books. 

He would have insinuated to the world, that her 
late Highness died not a Roman Catholic. He de- 
clares himself to be now satisfied to the contrary, in 
which he has given up the cause ; for matter of fact 
was the principal debate betwixt us. In the mean 
time, he would dispute the motives of her change ; 
how preposterously let all men judge, when he 
seemed to deny the subject of the controversy, the 
change itself. And because I would not take up 
this ridiculous challenge, he tells the world I cannot 
argue ; but he may as well infer that a Catholic 
cannot fast, because he will not take up the cudgels 
ag^nst Mrs. James,f to confute the Protestant reli- 
gion. 

I have but one word more to say concerning the 
Poem as such, and abstracting from the matters, 

* MonCagoe affirm* that Allen, not Dnncombe, wat the author 
of the treatise alluded to by Dryden. See the * Hind and Panther 
cnnfposed.* 

' t Mrs. Kleanor James, who wrote and published * A Vindication 
of the Churah of England,' &e. She was the wife of a printer. 
See Malane^s Dryden, II. 539. 

VOL. XI. B b 
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either reli^ous or civil, which are handled in it. 
The First Part, consisting* most in general charac- 
ters and narration, I have endeavoured to raise, and 
give it the majestic turn of heroic poesy. The 
Second, being matter of dispute, and chiefly con- 
cerning church-authority, I was obliged to make as 
plain and perspicuous as possibly I could ; yet not 
wholly neglecting the numbers, though I had not 
frequent occasions for the magnificence of verse. 
The Third, wliich has more of the nature of do- 
mestic conversation, is, or ought to be, more firee 
and familiar than the two former. 

There are in it two episodes, or fables, which 
are interwoven with the main design ; so that they 
are properly parts of it, though they are also dis- 

■ tinct stories of themselves. In both of these I have 
made use of the common-places of satire, whether 

] true or false, which are urged by the members of 
the one church against the otlier ; at which I hope 
no reader of either party will be scandalized ; be- 
cause they are not of my invention, but as old, to 
my knowledge, as the times of Boccace and Chau- 
cer on the one side, and as those of the Reforma- 
tion on the other. 
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PART L 



-— -AntiqQftin exqtiirite matrem,'— 

£t yen ineessu patuit Oea. VIR6. 



A MILK-WHITE Hind,* immortal and unchanged, 
fed on the lawns, and in the forest rang'd ; 
Without, unspotted ; innocent, within ; 
She fear*d no danger, for she knew no sin r 
Yet had she oft been chas'd with horns and hounds, 
And Scythian shafts, and many-winged wounds 
Aim*d at her heart ; was often forc*d to fly. 
And doom'd to death, though fated not tadie. 

Not so her young ; for their unequal line 
Was hero's make, half human, half divine. 
Their earthly mould obnoxious was to fate. 
The' immortal part assum'd immortal state. 
Of these a slaughtered army lay in blood. 
Extended o'er the Caledonian wood. 
Their native walk ; whose vocal blood arose. 
And cried for pardon on their perjured foes. 
Their fate was fruitful, and the sanguine seed. 
Endued witli souls, increased the sacred breed. 
So captive Israel multiplied in chains, 
A numerous exile, and enjoy'd her pains 

* The Roman Catholic chunk. 
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With grief and gladness mix'd, the mother view'd 
Her martyred offspring, and their race renew*d ; 
Their corps to perish, but their kind to last. 
So much the deathless plant the dying fruit surpass'd. 

Panting and pensive now she ranged alone. 
And wander'd in the kingdoms once her own. 
The common hunt, though from their rage restrainM 
By sovereign power, her company disdun'd,j 
Grinn'd as they pass'd, and with a glaring eyjc 
Gave gloomy signs of secret enmity. 
*Tis true, she bounded by, and tripp'd so light. 
They had not time to take a steady sight : 
For truth has such a face and such a mein 
As, to be lov'd, needs only to be seen. 
The bloody Bear*, an independant beast, 
Unlick'd to form, in groans her hate express'd. 
Among the timorous kind the quaking Haref 
Profess'd neutrality, but would not swear. 
Next her the buffoon Ape+, as atheists use, 
Mimic'd all sects, and had his own to choose ; 
Still when the Lion look'd his knees he bent. 
And paid at church a courtier's compliment. 
The bristled baptist Boar§, impure as he. 
But whiten'd with the foam of sanctity. 
With fat pollutions fiU'd the sacred place, 
And mountains Jevell'd in his furious race ; 
So first rebellion founded was in grace : 
But since the mighty ravage which he made i 

In German forests had his guilt betrayed. 
With broken tusks, and with a borrow'd name. 
He shunnMthe vengeance, andconceal'dthe shame; 

* The Independent »ect. t The Quaker. 
I The Freethinker. ( The Anataptbt. 
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So lurk'd in sects unseen. With greater guile 
False Reynard* fed on consecrated spoil : 
The graceless beast by Athanasius first 
Was chas'd from Nice, then by Socinus nursM ; 
His impious race their blasphemy renew'd. 
And nature's King through Nature's optics view'd ; 
Revers'd they view'd him lessen'd to their eye. 
Nor in^an infant could a god descry : 
New swarming sects to this obliquely tend. 
Hence they began, and here they all will end. 
What weight of ancient witness can prevail. 
If private reason hold the public scale ? 
But, gracious God I how well dost thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring guide ! 
Thy throne is darkness in the' abyss of light, 
A bla^e of glory that forbids the sight. 
O teach me to believe thee thus conceal'd, 
And search no farther than thyself reveal'd ; 
But her alone for my director take 
Whom thou hast promis'd never to forsake ! 
My thoughtlessyouth was winged with vain desires, 
My manhood, long misled by wandering fires, 
FoUow'd false lights, and, when their glimpse was 

gone. 
My pride' struck out new sparkles of her own. 
Such was I, such by nature still I am ; 
Be thine the glory, and be mine the shame ! 
Good life be now my task : my doubts are done ; 
What more could fright my faith than Three in One? 
Can I believe eternal God could lie 
Disg^is'd in mortal mould, and infancy ? 
That the great Maker of the world could die ? 

•TlieUniuurian. 

Bb2 
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And, after that, trust my imperfect sense. 

Which calls in question his omnipotence ? 

Can I my reason to my faith compel ? 

And shsdl my sight, and touch, and taste rebel ? 

Superior faculties are set aside ; 

Shall their subservient organs be my guide ? 

Then let the moon usurp the rule of day, 

And winking tapers show the sun his way ; 

For what my senses can themselves perceive, 

I need no revelation to believe. 

Can they, who say the host should be descried 

By sense, define a body glorified ? 

Impassable, and penetrating parts ? 

Let them declare by what mysterious arts 

He shot that body through the opposing might 

Of bolts and bars, impervious to the light, 

And stood before his train confess'd in open sight:. 

For, since thus wondrously he pass'd, 'tis plain 

One single place two bodies did contain : 

And sure the same Omnipotence as well 

Can make one body in more places dwell. 

Let Reason then at her own quarry fly. 

But how can finite grasp infinity ? 

'Tis urg*d again, that faith did first commence 
By miracles, which are appeals to sense. 
And thence concluded that our sense must be 
The motive still of credibility : 
For later ages must on former wait. 
And what began belief must propagate. 
But winnow well this thought, and you shall 

find 
'Tis light as chaff that flies before the wind. 
Were all those wonders wrought by power divine. 
As means, or ends, of some more deep design ? 
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Most sure, as means ; whose end was this alone, ' 
To prove the Godhead of the' eternal Son. *^ 
God thus asserted, man is to believe 
Beyond what sense and reason can conceive. 
And for mysterious things of faith, rely 
On the proponent. Heaven's authority. 
If, then, our faith we for our g^de admit ; 
Vain is the farther search of human wit ; 
As when the building gains a surer stay, 
AVe take the' unuseful scaffolding away. 
Reason by sense no more can understand ; 
The game is play'd into another hand. 
"Why choose we then, like bylanders, to creep 
Along the coast, and land in view to keep, 
"When safely we may launch into the deep ? 
In the same vessel which our Saviour bore. 
Himself the pilot, let us leave the shore. 
And with a better guide a better world ex- 
plore. 
Could he his Godhead veil with flesh and blood. 
And not veil these again to be our food ? 
His grace in both is equal in extent, 
The first affords us life, the second nourishment. 
And if he can, why all this frantic pain 
To construe what his clearest words contain, 
And make a riddle what he made so plain ? 
To take up half on trust, and half to try. 
Name it not faith, but bungling bigotry. 
Both knave and fool the merchant we may call. 
To pay great sums, and to compound the small ; 
F«r who would break with Heaven, and wouldj 

not break for all ? 
Rest then, my soul, from endless anguish freed ; 
Nor sciences thy guide, nor sense thy creed. 
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Faith is the best insurer of thy bliss ; 
The bank above must fwl, before the venture miss. 
But Heaven and heaven-bom faith are far from thee. 
Thou first apostate to divinity ; 
UnkennellM range in thy Polonian plains, 
A fiercer foe, the' insatiate wolf, remains. 
Too boastful Britain, please thyself no more 
That beasts of prey are banish'd from thy shore ; 
The bear, the boar, and every savage name. 
Wild in effect, though in appearance tame. 
Lay waste thy woods, destroy thy blissful bower. 
And, muzzled though they seem, the mutes devour. 
More haughty than the rest the wolfish race 
Appear, with belly gaunt and famish'd face ; 
Never was so deform'd a beast of grace. 
His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears. 
Close clap'd for shame ; but his rough crest he 
And pricks up his predestinating ears. [rears,. 
His wild disordered walk, his haggard eyes, 
Did all the bestial citizens surprise : 
Though fear*d and hated, yet he rul'd awhile. 
As captain or companion of the spoil. 
Full many a year his hateful head had been 
For tribute paid, nor ^ce in Cambria seen ; 
The last of all the litter scap'd by chance. 
And from Geneva first infested France. 
Some authors thus his pedigree will trace. 
But others write him of an upstart race ; 
Because of Wickliffe's brood no mark he brings. 
But his innate antipathy to kings. 
These last deduce him from the* Helvetian kind,. 
Who near the Leman-lake his consort lin*d ; 
That fiery ZuingHus first the* affection bred* 
\ And meagre Calvin blest the nuptial bed. 
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In Israel SKMne belieye him whelp'd long since, 
"When the proud Sanhedrim oppressed the Prince ; 
Or, since he will be Jew, derive him higher, 
When Corah with his brethren did conspire 
From Moses' hand the sovereign sway to wrest. 
And Aaron of his ephod to divest : 
Till opening earth ma^ way for all to pass. 
And could not bear the burden of a class.* 
The Fox and he came shuffled in the dark. 
If ever they were stow'd in Noah's ark ;. 
Perhaps not made ; for all their barking train 
The dog (a common species) will contain ; 
And some wild curs who from their masters ran. 
Abhorring the supremacy of man. 
In woods and caves the rebel-race began. 

O happy pair, how well have you increas'd ! 
What ills in church and state have you redress'd ? 
With teeth untried, and rudiments of claws. 
Tour first essay was on your native laws ; 
Those having torn with ease, and trampled down. 
Your fangs you fasten'd on the mitred crown, 
And freed from God and monarchy your town. 
What though your native kennel still be smaU,t 
Bounded betwixt a puddle and a wall. 
Yet your victorious colonies are sent 
Where the north-ocean g^irds the continent ? 
Quicken'd with fire below, your monsters breed 
In fenny Holland, and in fruitful Tweed ; 
And, like the first, the last aifects to be 
Drawn to the dregs of a democracy. 
As where in fields the fairy rounds are seen, 
A rank sour herbage rises on the green ; 

* The ciMsinI ordination of the Fretbyterian ehurdi. 
t Genera : boanded by iu lampafti and lake. 
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So, springing where those midnight elves adrancei. 

Rebellion prints the footsteps of the dance. 

Such are their doctrines, such contempt thej] 

show 
To Heaven above, and to their prince below. 
As none but traitors and blasphemers know. 
God, like the tyrant of the skies, is placM, 
And kings, like slaves, beneath the crowd debasM. 
So fulsome is their food, that flocks refuse 
To bite, and only dogs for physic use. 
As, where the lightning runs along the g^und. 
No husbandry can heal the blasting wound ; 
Nor bladed grass nor bearded com succeeds. 
But scales of scurf and putrefaction breeds ; 
Such wars, such waste, such fiery tracts of dearth 
Their zeal has left, and such a teemless earth. 
But, as the poisons of the deadliest kind 
Are to their own unhappy coasts confin'd ; 
As only Indian shades of sight deprive. 
And magic plants will but in Colchos thrive ; 
So Presbyt'ry and pestilential Zeal 
Can only flourish in a commonweal. 
From Celtic woods is chas'd the wolfish crew ; 
But, ah ! some pity e'en to brutes is due : 
Their native walks, methinks, they might enjoy, 
Curb'd of their native malice to destroy. 
Of all the tyrannies on humankind 
The worst is that which persecutes the mind. 
Let us but weigh at what offence we strike ; 
'Tis but because we cannot think alike. 
In punishing of this, we overthrow 
The laws of nations and of Nature too. 
Beasts are the subjects of tyrannic sway. 
Where still the stronger on the weaker prey ; 
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Man only of a softer mould is made. 
Not for his fellows' ruin, but their aid : 
Created kind, beneficent, and free. 
The noble image of the Deity. 

One portion of informing fire was g^ven 
To brutes, the' inferior family of Heaven : 
The Smith Divine, as with a careless beat. 
Struck out the mute creation at a heat ; 
But, when arriv'd at last to human race, 
The Godhead took a deep considering space ; 
And, to distinguish man from all the rest, 
Unlock'd the sacred treasures of his breast. 
And mercy, mix'd with reason, did impart. 
One to his head, the other to his heart : 
Reason to rule, but mercy to foi^ve ; 
The first is law, the last prerogative : ' 

And like his mind his outward form appeared, 
"When, issuing naked to the wondering herd. 
He charm *d their eyes; and, for they lov'd, they 

fear*d ; 
Not arm'd with horns of arbitrary might. 
Or claws to seize their furry spoils in fight. 
Or with increase of feet t' o'ertakfe 'em in their 

flight : 
Of easy shape, and pliant every way, 
Confessing still the softness of his clay, 
And kind as kings upon their coronation-day ; 
With open hands, and with extended spac« 
Of arms, to satisfy a large embrace. 
Thus kneaded up with milk, the new-made man 
His kingdom o'er his kindred world began ; 
Till knowledge misapplied, misunderstood. 
And pride of empire, sour'd his balmy blood : 
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Then, fint rebelling, his own stamp he coins. 
The murderer Cain was latent in his loins ; 
And blood beg^ its first and loudest cry. 
For difTering* worship of the Deity. 
Thus Persecution rose, and farther space 
Produced the mighty Hunter of his race. 
Not so the blessed Pan his flock increased. 
Content to fold 'em frpm the famish'd beast : 
(MUd were his laws ; the sheep and harmless Hind 
Were never of the persecuting kind. 
8uch pity now the pious pastor shows, 
6uch mercy from the British lion flows, 
, That both provide protection from their foes. 

Oh happy regions ! Italy and Spain, 
Which never did those monsters entertain ! 
The Wolf, the Bear, the Boar, can there advance 
No native claim of just inheritance ; 
And self-preserving laws, severe in show. 
May guard their fences from the' invading foe. 
Where birth hath plac'd 'em, let 'em safely share 
The common benefit of vital air : 
Themselves unharmful, let them live unharm'd. 
Their jaws disabled, and their claws disarm'd : 
Here, only in nocturnal howling^ bold^ 
They dare not seize the Hind, nor leap the fold : 
More powerful, and as vigilant as they, . 
The Lion awfully forbids the prey : 
Their rage repress'd, though pinch'd with famine ^ 
They stand aloof, and tremble at his roar ; [sore, > 
Much is their hunger, but their fear is more. j 
These are the chief; to number o'er the rest. 
And stand, like Adam, naming every beast. 
Were weary work ; nor will the Muse describe 
A slimy-born and sun-begotten tribe. 
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Who, far from steeples, and their sacred sound, 
In Iiel4s their sullen conventicles found. 
These gross, half-animated lumps I leave. 
Nor can I think whatthoughts they can conceive ; 
But if they think at all, 'tis sure no higher 
Than matter, put in motion, may aspire : 
Souls that can scarce ferment their mass of clay. 
So drossy, so divisible are they. 
As would but serve, pure bodies for allay ; 
Such souls as shards produce, such beetle-things 
As only buz to Heaven with evening wings ; 
Strike in the dark, offending but by chance ; 
Such are the blindfold blows of Ignorance : 
They know, not beings, and but hate a name ; 
To them tlie Hind and Panther are the same. 

The Panther, sure the noblest next the Hind« 
And fiurest creature of the spotted kind ; \ 
Oh, could her in-born stains be washM away, \ 
She were too good to be a beast of prey ! ^ 

How can I praise, or blame, and not oifend, \ 
Or how <tivide the frailty from the friend ? * 

Her fiiults and virtues lie so mix'd, that she 
Nor wholly stands condemned, nor wholly free ; 
Then, like her injured Lion, let me speak ; 
He cannot bend her, and he would not break. 
Unkind already, and estrangf'd in part. 
The Wolf begins to i^are her wandering heart : 
'Hiough unpolluted yet with actual ill. 
She half commits, wlio sins but in her will. 
If, as our dreaming Platonists report, 
There could be spirits of a middle sort. 
Too black for Heaven, and yet too white for 

hell. 
Who just drop'd half way down, nor lower felh 

TGI.. XI. G c 
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So pois'd, so gently she descends irom hig1i« 
It seems a soft dismission from the sky. 
Her house not ancient, whatsoe'er. pretence 
Her clergy-heralds make in her defence ; 
A second century not half-way run» 

«Since the new honours of her blood begun : 
Ul Eon* old, obscene, and furious made 
By lust, compressed her mother in a shade ; 
Then, by a left-hand marriage, weds the dame. 
Covering adultery with a specious name ; 
So Schism begot ; and Sacrilege and she, 
A well matchM pair, got graceless Heresy. 
God's and kings' rebels have the same good cause 
To trample down divine and human laws : 
Both would be call'd Reformers, and their hate 
Alike destructive both to church and state : 
The fruit proclaims the plant ; a lawless prince 
By luxury reform'd incontinence ; 
By ruins, charity; by riots, abstinence; 
Confessions, fasts, and penance set aside : 
Oh, with what ease we follow such a guide, 
Where souls are starv'd, and senses gratified ! 
Where marriage pleasures midnight prayer sup-^ 
And matin beUs, a melancholy cry, [ply, ^ 

Are tum'd to merrier notes, increase and multiply 3 
Religion shows a rosy-coloured face, *! 

^ot batter'd out with drudging works of g^ce : > 
A down-hill reformation rolls apace. J 

What flesh and blood would crowd the narrow 

gate; 
Or, till they waste their pamper'd paunches, wait ?| 
All would be happy at the cheapest rate. 

tHearytheBiglith. 
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Though our lean faith these rig^d laws has |^ven. 
The full-fed Mussulman goes fat to Heaven ; 
For his Arabian prophet with delights 
Of sense allur'd his eastern proselytes. 
The jolly Luther, reading him, began 
To* interpret Scriptures by his Alcoran ; 
To g^b the thorns beneath our tender feet. 
And make the paths of Paradise more sweet ; 
Bethought him of a wife, ere half-way gone, 
(For 'twas uneasy travelling alone) 
And, in this masquerade of mirth and love. 
Mistook the bliss of Heaven for Bacchanals above. 
Sure he presum'd of praise, who came to stock 
The' ethereal pastures with so fair a flock, 
Bumish'd, and battening on their food, to show 
Their diligence of careful herds below. 

Our Panther, though like these she changed her 
Tet as the mistress of a monarch's bed, [head. 

Her front erect witli majesty she bore. 
The crosier wielded, and the nutre wore. 
Her upper part, of decent discipline, 
Show'd affectation of an ancient line ; 
And fathers, councils, church, and churches' head. 
Were on her reverend phylacteries read : 
But what disg^rac'd and disavow'd the rest> 
Was Calvin's brand, that stigmatiz'd the beast. 
Thus like a creature of a double kind. 
In her own labyrinth she lives confin'd ; 
To foreign lands no sound of her is come. 
Humbly content to be de'spis'd at home. 
Such is her faith, where good cannot be had. 
At least she leaves the refuge of the bad : 
Nice in her choice of ill, though not the best. 
And least deform'd, because deform'd tlie least. 
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In doubtful points betwixt two differing friends^ 
Where one for substance, one for sign contends ; 
Their contradicting terms she strives to join. 
Sign shall be substance, substance shall be sign : 
A real presence all her sons allow. 
And yet *tjs flat idolatry to bow. 
Because the Godhead's there they know not how. 
Her novices are taught that bread and wine 
Are but the visible and outward sign. 
Received by those who in communion join ; 
But the* inward gr"^c» or the thing signified. 
His blood and body, who to save us died. 
The faithful this thing signified receive ; 
What is't those faithful then partake or leave ? 
For what is sig^fied and understood 
Is, by her own confession, flesh and blood : 
Then, by the same acknowledgment, we know 
They take the ^gn, and take the substance too. 
The literal sense is hard to flesh and bloody 
But nonsense never can be understood. 

Her wild belief on every wave is tossM. 
But sure no church can better morals boast : 
True to her king her principles are found. 
Oh, that her practice were but half so sound ! 
Stedfast in various turns of state she stood. 
And sealed her vowM afiection with her blood. 
Nor wiU I meanly tax her constancy. 
That interest or obligement made the tie. 
Bound to the fate of murder'd Monarchy. 
Before the sounding axe so falls the vine. 
Whose tender branches round the poplar twine ; 
She chose her ruin, and resigned her life. 
In death undaunted as an Indian wife : 
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A rare example ! but some souls we see 

Grow luot], and stiffen ^th adrersity ; 

Yet these by Fortune's faTOurs are undone ; 

ResolvM into a baser form, they run, 

And bore tlie wind but cannot bear the sun. 

Let this be Nature's frailty, or "her fate. 

Or Isgrim's* counsel, her new*chosen mate ; %v - 

Still she's the fairest of the fallen crew. 

No mother more indulgent, but the true. 

Fierce to her foes, yet fears her force to try. 
Because she wants innate authority ; 
For how can she constrain them to obey. 
Who has her«elf cast off the lawful sway ? 
l^bellion- equals all, and those who toil 
In common thef^ will share the common spoil. 
Let her produce the title and the right 
Against her old superiors first to fight ; 
If she reform by text, e'en that's as plun 
For her own rebels to reform again. 
As long as words a different sense will bear. 
And each may be his own interpreter, 
Our airy faith wUl no foundation find ; 
The Word's a weathercock for every wind : 
The Bear, the Fox, ^e Wolf, by turns prevail ; 
The most in power supplies the present gale : 
The wretched Panther cries aloud for aid 
To church and councils whom she first betray'd; 
No help from Father^s or Traction's train ; 
Those andent guides she taught us to disdain. 
And by that Scripture which she once abus'd. 
To refiKRnation stands herself accus'd. 

fXhe Wolf, 

c c 2 
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l¥hat bills for breach of kws can die prefer. 
Expounding which she owns herself may err ? 
And, after all her windings ways are tried. 
If doubts arise, she slips herself aside. 
And leaves the private conscience for the giiid 
If, then, that conscience set the^ offender free. 
It bars her claim to church-authority. 
How can she censure, or what cBOKe pretend. 
But Scripture may be construed to defend f 
E'en those whom for rebellion she transmits 
To civil power, her doctrine first acquits : 
Because no disobedience can ensue, 
Where no submisfflon to a judge is due ; 
Each judgii^ for himself by her consent. 
Whom thus absolvM she sends to punishraeat. 
Suppose the ma^strate revenge her cause, 
'Tis only for transgressing human laws. 
How answering to its end a church is made. 
Whose power is but to counsel and persuade ? 
O solid rock, on which secure she stands 1 
Eternal house, not built with mortal hands ! 
O sure defence against the' infernal gate, 
A patent during plesisure of the. state ! 

Thus is the Panther neither lovM nor fear'd, 
A mere mock queen of a divided herd, 
Whom soon by lawful power she might control. 
Herself a part submitted to the whole : 
Then, as the moon who first receives the light 
By which she makes our nether regions bright. 
So might she shine, reflecting from afar 
The rays she borrow'd from a better star;W 
iQig with the beams, which from her mother flow. 
And reigning o'er the rinng tides below : 



1 
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Nowy mixing Dvilh a sayage crowd, she goes, 
Ajid meanly flatters h^ inveterate foes, 
RuFd while she rules, and losing every hour 
Her wretched remnants of precarious power. 

One evening, while the cooler shade she sought, 
Revolving many a melancholy thought. 
Alone she walk'd, and look'd around in vain, 
"With rueful visage, for her vanished train ; 
None of her silvan subjects made their court. 
Levees and conchies pass'd without resort : 
So hardly can usurpers manage well 
Those, whom they first instructed to rebel. 
More liberty begets desire of more ; 
The hunger still increases with the store. 
Without respect they brush'd along the wood, "j 
Each in his clan, and, filPd with loathsome food, > 
Ask'd no permission to the neighbouring flood, j 
The Panther, fuU of inward discontent. 
Since they would go, before them wisely went ; 
Supplying want of power by drinking first. 
As if she g^ve 'em leave to quench their thirst. 
Among the rest, the Hind, with fearful face. 
Beheld from far the common watering-place. 
Nor durst approach ; till with an awful roar 
The sovereign Lion bade her fear no more. 
Encouraged thus, she brought her younglings nigh. 
Watching the motions of her patron's eye. 
And drank a sober draught ; the rest, amaz'd. 
Stood mutely still, and on the stranger gaz'd; 
Survey'd her part by part, and sought to find 
The ten-horn'd monster in the harmless Hind, 
Such as the Wolf and Pantlier had design'd. 
They thought at first they dream'd ; for 'twas offence 
With them to question certitude of sense. 
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Their guide in ftitfa ; but netfer when thej drew,- 
And had the faultless object stilt in view. 
Lord, how they all admired her hearenly hue ! 
Some, who before her fellowship disdain'd. 
Scarce, and but scarce, from in-born rag-e re- 

strain'd. 
Now fnsk*d about her, and old kindred feignM. 
Whether for love or interest, every sect 
Of all the savage nation show'd respect. 
The viceroy Panther could not awe the herd; 
The more the company, the less they fear'd. 
The surly Wolf with secret envy burst, -x 

Yet could not howl; (the Hind had seen him first,-) C 
But what he durst not ^eak, the Panther durst. 3 

For when the herd, suffic'd, did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to their forest lair. 
She made a mannerly excuse to stay. 
Proffering the bind to wait her half the way; 
That, since the sky was clear, an hour of talk 
Might help her to beguile the tedious walk. 
With much good-will the motion was embrac'd. 
To chat awhile on their adventures pass'd ; 
Nor had the grateful Hind so soon forgot 
Her friend and fellow-sufierer in the plot : 
Yet, wondering how of late she grew estranged. 
Her forehead cloudy, and her countenance changed. 
She thought this hour the' occasion would present 
To learn her secret cause of discontent. 
Which well she hop'd might be with ease re-- 
Considering her a well-bred civil beast, [dress'd. 
And more a gentlewoman than the rest. 
After some common talk what rumours ran. 
The lady of the Spotted Muff began. 
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PABT 11. 

« Daxb, (said the Panther) times are mended well 

Since late among the Pliilistines you feU. 

The toils were pitch'd, a spacious track of ground 

With expert huntsmen was encompass'd round ; 

The' inclosure narrow'd, the sagacious pow'r 

Of hounds and death drew nearer every hour: 

'Tis true the younger Lion* 'scap'd the snare, 

But all your priestly calves lay struggling there. 

As sacrifices on their altars laid. 

While you their careful mother wisely fled. 

Not trusting Destiny to save your head : 

For whate'er promises you have applied 

To your unfailing^ church, the surer side 

Is four fair legs, in danger to provide : 

And whatever tales of Peter's chair you tell, 

Yet, saving reverence of the miracle. 

The better luck was yours to 'scape so weH." 

** As I remember, (said the sober Hind) 
Those toils were for your own dear self designed. 
As well as me ; and with the self-same throw, 
To catch the quarry and the vermin too ; 
Forgave the slanderous tongues that call'd you so.^ 
Howe'er you take it now, the common cry 
Then ran you down for your rank loyalty. 
Besides, in Popery they thought you nurst, 
(As evil tongues will ever speak the worst,) 
Because some forms, and ceremonies some. 
You kept, and stood in the main question dumb. 
Dumb you were bom indeed; but, thinking long. 
The Tesl^ it seems, at last^ has loos'd your tongue. 

* Jaaef the SMQud, then Duke of York* 
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And to explain what your fore&thers meant. 
By real prosence in the sacrament, 
After long fencing push'd against a waU» 
Your salvo comes, that he's not there at all : 
There chang'd your faith, and what may changej 

may fall. 

Who can believe what varies every day. 
Nor ever was, nor will be at a stay ?" 

*' Tortures may force the tongue untruths to teU, 
And I ne'er own'd myself infallible, 
(Replied the Panther :) grant such pi*esence were. 
Yet in your sense I never own'd it there. 
A real virtue we by faith receive. 
And that we in the sacrament believe.'' 
** Then, (said the Hind) as you the matter state, 
Not only Jesuits can equivocate ; 
For real, as you now the word expound. 
From solid substance dwindles to a sound. 
Methinka an iEsop's fable you repeat; 
You know who took the shadow for the meat : 
Your church's substance thus you change at wiUj^ 
Jlnd yet retain your former figure still. 
jl freely grant you spoke to save your life. 
For tbken you lay beneath the butcher's knife. 
Long time you fought, redoubled battery bore. 
But, after ail, against yourself you swore ; 
Your former self; for every hour your form 
Is chop'd and chang'd, like winds before a storm. 
Thus fear aitd interest will prevail with some. 
For all have not the gift of martyrdom^" 

The Panther grinn'd at this, and thus replied ; 
" That men may err was never yet denied : 
But, if that common principle be true. 
The canon, Dame, is levell'd full at you« 



But, shunning long disputes, I fain would see 

That wondrous wight ^Infallibility : 

Is he from Heaven, this mighty champion, come, 
Or lodged below in subterranean Rome ? 
jPirst, seat him somewhere, and derive his race. 
Or else conclude that nothing has no place." 

** Suppose, though I disown it, (said the Hind) 
The certain mansion were not yet assignM ; 
The doubtful residence no proof can bring 
Ag'ainst the plain existence of the thing. 
Because philosophers may disagree, 
If sight by' emission or reception be. 
Shall it be thence inferr'd — ^I do not see ? 
But you require an answer positive. 
Which yet, when I demand, you dare not give. 
For fallacies in universals live. 
I then affirm that this unfailing guide 
In pope and general councils must reside ; 
Both lawful, both combin'd ; what one decrees 
By numerous votes, the other ratifies : 
On this undoubted sense the church relies* 
*Tis true some doctors in a scantier space, 
I mean, in each apart, contract the place : 
Some, who to greater length extend the line. 
The churches' after-acceptation join. 
This last circumference appears too wide ; 
The church diffus'd is by the council tied ; 
As members, by their representatives 
Oblig'd to laws, which prince and senate gives. 
Thus some contract, and some enlarge the space ; 
In pope and council who denies the place. 
Assisted from above with God's unfailing g^ce 
Those canons fdl the needful points contidn. 
Their sense so obvious, and their words so plain, 
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That no disputes about the doubtful text ^ 

Have hitherto the labouring' world perplex'd ; 

If any should in after-times appear, [clear ; 

New councils must be call'd to make the meaning^ 

Because in them the power supreme resides, 

And all the promises are to the guides. 

This may be taught with sound and safe defence ; 

But mark how sandy is your own pretence. 

Who, setting councils, pope, and church aude. 

Are every man his own presuming guide. 

The sacred books, you say, are full and plain. 

And every needful point of truth contain : 

All who can read, interpreters may be : 

Thus, though your several churches disagree. 

Yet every saint has to himself alone 

The secret of this philosophic stone. 

These principles your jarring sects unite. 

When difTering" doctors and disciples fig^it. 

Though Luther, Zuinglius, Calvin, holy chiefs. 

Have made a battle-royal of beliefs; 

Or, like wild horses, several ways have whirPd 

The tortur'd text about the Christian world. 

Each Jehu lashing* on with furious force. 

That Turk or Jew could not have us'd it worse ; 

No matter what dissention leaders make. 

Where every private man may save a stake ; 

Rul'd by the Scripture and his own advice. 

Each has a blind by-path to Paradise ; 

Where driving in a circle slow or fast, 

Opposing sects are sure to meet at last. 

A wondrous charity you have in store 

For all reformM to pass the narrow door ; 

So much, that Mahomet had scarcely more. 
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For he, kind prophet, was for damning^ none, 
But Chxiflt and Moaes were to save their own : 
Himself was to secure his chosen race, 
Thougfh reason good for Turks to take the place, 
And he allow'd to be the better man. 
In yirtue jsf his holier Alcoran/' 

** True, (said the Panther) I shall ne'er deny 
My brethren may be saVd as well as I : 
Though Huguenots condemn our ordination. 
Succession, ministerial vocation. 
And JLuther, more mistaking what he read, . 
Misjoins the sacred body with the bread : 
Yet, Lady, still remember I maintain 
The Word in needful points is only plain/' 

^ Needless, or needAil, I not now contend. 
For still you have a loop-hole for a friend, 
(Rejoin'd the matron) but the rule you lay 
Has led whole flocks, and leads them still, astray 
In w^ghly points, and full damnation's way : 
For did not Arius first, Socinus now. 
The Son's eternal Go^ead disavow ? 
And did not these by gospel-tesfts alone 
Condemn our doctrine, and maintain their own ? 
Have not all heretics the same pretence 
To plead the Scripture^ in their own defence ? 
How did the Nicene council then decide 
That strong debate ? was it by Scripture tried L 
No, sure ; to that the rebel would not yield; 
Squadrons of texts he manhall'd in the field : 
That was but civil war, an equal set. 
Where piles with piles, and eagles eagles met. 
With texts point blank and plain he fac'd the foe. 
And did not Satan tempt our Saviour so ? 

VOD. XI B d 
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The good old bishops took a ampler way ; 
Each ask'd but what he heard his father saj. 
Or how he was instructed in his youth, 
And by tradition's force upheld tiie truth." 

The Panther tmiVd at this : ** And when (said she) 
Where those first counsels disallowed by me ? 
Or where did I at sure tradition strike. 
Provided still it were apostoMc ?" 

*' Friend, (said the Ifind) you quit your former 
ground. 
Where all your faith you did on Seripture found ; 
Now 'tis tradition join'd with holy writ 5 
But thus your memory betrays your wit." 

** No, (sud the Panther) for in that I view 
When your tradition's forg'd, and when tis tnie ; 
I set 'em by the ruje, and as they squ»*ie. 
Or deviate from undoubted doctrine there. 
This oral fiction, that <^d faith declare." 

HiiTD. " The council steer'd, it seeraa, a difiTerent 
course; 
They tried the Scripture by tradition's force ; 
But you tracfition by the scripture tiy ; 
Pursued by sects, from tiiis to tliat you fiy. 
Nor dare on one foundation to rely. 
The Word is ^hen depos'd, and in thi* view 
You rule the Scripture, not the Scripture you.' 
Thus sidd the Dame, andy smiling, thus ponmed : 
''I see tradition then is disallow'd 
When not evinc'd by Scripture to be true. 
And Scripture, ai^ interpreted by you : 
But here you tread upon unfsdthM ground. 
Unless you could infUHbly expound ; 
Which you reject as odious Popery, 
And throw that doctrine back with scorn on me. 
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Suppose we on things tnuiitive divide^ 
And both appeal to Scripture to decide ; 
By various texts we both uphoid our claim. 
Nay, often gfround our titles on the same ; 
After long labour lost, and time's expense. 
Both grant the words, and quarrel for the sense. 
Thus all disputes for ever must depend ; 
For no dumb rule can controveraes end. 
Thus, when you said— tradition rouyt be tried 
By sacred writ, whose sense yourselves decide ;— 
You said no more, but that yourselves mq^t be 
The judges of the Scripture-sense, not we. 
Against our church-tradition you declare, 
And yet your clerics would sit in Hoses' chfdr : 
At least 'tis prov'd against your argument. 
The rule is £ur from plain where all dissent." 

" If not by Seriptiures, how can we be sure 
(Replied the Panther) what tradition's pure ? 
For you may palm upon us new for old : 
All, as they say, that glitters is not gold.' 

^ How but by following her, (replied the Dame) 
To whom deriv'd ftom sire to. son they came ; 
Where every age does one another move» 
And trusts no farther than the next above ; 
Where all the rounds like Jacob's ladder rise. 
The lowest hid in earth, the topmost in the skies ?" 

Sternly the savage did her answer mark. 
Her glowing eyeballs glittering in the dark. 
And said but this : << Since lucre was your trade. 
Succeeding limes such dreadful gapes have made, 
'Tis dangerous climbing ; to your sons and you 
I leave the ladder, and its omen too." [sweet, 

HiiTD. ** The Panther's breath was ever fam'd for 
But irom the Wolf such wishes oft I meet; 
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You leamM this language from the blatant beast,* 
Or rather did not speak, but were possest. 
As for your answer, 'tis but barely urg'd. 
You must evince tradition to be fttfg'd ; 
l*roduce plain proo^ unblemiah'd authors use 
As ancient as those ages they accuse ; 
Till when^ 'tis not sufficient to defan^e ; 
An old possesion 'stands, till elder quits the daim. 
Then for our interest, which is nam'd alone 
To load with envy, we retort your own : 
For, when traditions in your ikces fly. 
Resolving not to yield, you must decry : 
As when the cause goes hard, the guilty maa 
B^tcepts, and thins his jury all he can ; 
So when you stand of other aid bereft. 
You to the Twelve Apostles would be left. 
Your friend, the Wolf, did with more craft provide 
To set these toys, traditions, quite aade ; 
And Fathers too, luiless when, reason spent. 
He cites 'em but sometimes for ornament. 
But, Madam Panther, you, though more sincere. 
Are not so wise as your adulterer ; 
The private spirit is a better blind 
Than all the dodgipg tricks your auth(»s find : 
For they, who left the Scripture to the crowds 
Each for his own peculiar judge aUow'd, 
The way to please 'em was to make them proud.. 
Thus with full sails they ran upon the shelf; 
Who could suspect a cozenage from himself? 
On his own reason safer 'tis to stand, 
Than be deceiv'd and damn'd at second-hand : 
But you, who Fathers and traditions take, 
And garble some, and some you quite forsake, 
• Tl»e Wolf, or Presbyttruin clergy. 
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Pretending chuTch-authority to fix. 
And yet some grains of private spirit mixy 
Are, Uke a mule» made up of difTering seed. 
And that's the reason why you never breeds 
At least, not propagate your kind abroad. 
For home-dissenters are by statutes aw'd : 
And yet they g^ow upon you every day. 
While you (to speak the best) are at a stay, 
For sects, that are extremes, abhor a middlej 

way. 
like tricks of state, to stop a raging flood. 
Or moUify a mad*brainM senate's mood ; 
Of all expedients never one was go*d. 
Well may they arg^e, nor can you deny. 
If we must fix on church-authority. 
Best on the best, the fountain, not the flood ; 
That must be better still if this be good. 
Shall she command who has herself rebell'd ? 
H Antichrist by Antichrist expell'd I 
Did we a lawful tyranny displace. 
To set aloft a bastard of the race P 
Why all these wars to win the Book, if we 
Must not interpret for ourselves, but she } 
Either be wholly slaves, or wholly free. 
For purging fires traditions must not fight ; 
But they must prove Episcopacy's right. 
Thus those led horses are from service freed. 
You never mount 'em but in time of need : 
like mercenaries, hir'd for home-defence. 
They will not serve against their native prince. 
Against domestic foes of hierarchy 
These are drawn forth, to make Fanatics fly ; 
But, when they see their countrymen at hand, '^ 
Marching against 'em under church-command, > 
Straight they forsake their colour, and disband." 3 

nd 2 
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Thus she, nor could the Panther well enlarge 
With weak defence against so. strong a charge. 
But said ; *' For what did Christ his Word provide. 
If still his church must want a living guide ? 
And if all saving doctrines.are not there. 
Or sacred penmen could not make 'em clear. 
From after<^es we should hope in vain 
For truths, which men inspired could not expUin.'' 

''Before the Word was written (said the Hind) 
Our Saviour preach'd his faith to humankind : 
From his Apostles the first age received 
Eternal truth, and what they taught believed. 
Thus, by tradition faith was planted first. 
Succeeding fiocks succeeding pastors nurs'd. 
This was the way our wise Redeemer chose. 
Who sure could all thii^^ for the best dispose. 
To fence his fold from their encroaching foes. 
He could have writ himself, but well foresaw 
The' event would be like that of Moses' law; 
Some difference would arise, some doubts remain. 
Like those which yet the jarring Jews maintun. 
No written laws can be so plain, so pure. 
But wit may gloss, and malice may obscure s 
Not those indited by his first command, 
A prophet g^v'd the text, an angel held his hand ; 
Thus faith was ere the written word appeared. 
And men behev'd not what they read, but heard: 
But since the' Apostles could not be confin'd 
To these, or those, but severally design'd 
Their larg^ commission round the world to blowy 
To spread their faith, they spread their labours 

too: 
Yet still their absent flock their pains did share. 
They hearken'd still, for iove produces c«re ; 
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And as mistakes arose» or discords fell* 

Or bold seducers taught them to rebel. 

As charity grew cold, or faction hot. 

Or long neglect thgir lessons had forgot, 

For all their wants they wisely did provide, 

And preaching by epistles was supplied : 

So great phyncians cannot all attend, 

But^Bome they visit, and to some they send. 

Yet all those letters were not Mrrit to all, 

Nor first intended. but occasional. 

Their absent sermons ; nor, if they contain 

All needful doctrines, are those doctrines plain. ^ 

Clearness by frequent preaching must be wrought ; 

They writ but seldom, but they daily taught ; 

And what one saint has said of holy Paul, 

* He darkly writ,' is true, applied to all. 

For this obscurity could Heaven provide 

More prudently than by a living guide. 

As doubts arose, the difference to decide ? 

A guide was therefore needful, therefore made ; 

And, if appointed, sure to be obey'd. 

Thus, with due reverence to the* Apostles* writ. 

By which my sons are taught, to which submit, 

I think those truths their sacred works contsdn. 

The church alone can certainly explain ; 

That following ages, leaning on the past. 

May rest upon the prinutive at last. 

Nor would I thence the Word no rule infer. 

But none without the church-interpreter ; 

Because, as I have urg'd before, 'tis mute. 

And is itself the subject of (tispute. 

But what the' Apostles their successors taught, '^ 

They to the next, from them to us is brought, C 

The'uQdoubted sense which isinScripture sought, j 
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From hence the church is arm'd, whcnerwos rise, '\ 
To stop their entrance, and prevent surprise, f 
And, safe intiench'd within, her foes without^ 
defies; J 

By these, all-festenng sores her councils heal. 
Which time or has disclosed, or shall reveal ; 
For discord cannot end without a last appeal. 
Nor can a council national decide, 
But with subordination to her guide ; 
I wish tfie cause were on that issue tried : 
Much less the scripture ; for suppose debate 
Betwixt pretenders to a fair estate. 
Bequeathed by some legator's last intent, 
(Such is our dying Saviour's testament) 
The will is prov'd, is open'd, and is read ; 
The doubtful heirs their differing titles plead ; 
All vouch the words their interest to maintain. 
And each pretends by those hii? cause is plain : 
Shall then the testament award the right ? 
No, that's the Hungary for which they fight ; 
The field of battle, subject of debate; 
The thing contended for, the fair estate. 
The sense is intricate, 'tis only clear 
What vowels and what consonants are there : 
Therefore *tis plain its meaning must be tried 
Before some judge appointed to decide." 

** Suppose, (the fjdr Apostate said) I grant 
The faithful flock some living guide should want. 
Your arguments an endless chace pursue : 
Produce this vaunted leader to our view. 
This mighty Moses of the chosen crew." 

The Dame, who saw her fainting foe retir'd, 
W^th force renew'd to victory aspir'dj 
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And, looking upward to her kindred sky. 
As once our Saviour ownM his deity. 
Pronounced his words — * She whom ye seek am 
Nor less amaz'd this voice the Panther heard. 
Than were those Jews to hear a God declared ; 
Then thus the Matron modestly renew'd: 
** Let all your prophets and their sects be viewM, 
And see to wliich of them yourselves think fit 
The conduct of your conscience to submit : 
Each proselyte would vote his doctor best. 
With absolute exclusion to the rest : 
Thus would your Polish diet disagree. 
And end as it beg^n, in anarchy : 
Yourself the fairest for election stand. 
Because you seem crown-general of the land; 
But soon against your superstitious lawn 
Some Presbyterian sabre would be drawn. 
In your established laws of sovereignty 
The rest some fundamental flaw would see. 
And call rebellion GospeUliberty. 
To church-decrees your articles require 
Submisnon mollified, if not entire. 
Homage denied, to censures you proceed; 
But when Curtana will not do the deed. 
You lay that pointless clergy-weapon by. 
And to the laws, your sword of justice, fly. 
Now this your sects the more unkindly take, 
(Those prying varlets hit the blots you make) 
Because some ancient friends of yours declare. 
Your only rule of faith the Scriptures are. 
Interpreted by men of judgment sound. 
Which every sect will for themselves expound; 
Nor think less reverence to their doctors due 
Por sound interpretation, than to you. 
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If then, by able heads, are understood 
Your brother-prophets, who reform'd aJi^road, 
Those able heads expound a wiser way. 
That their own sheep their shepherd riiould obey ; 
But if you mean youFselves are only soaind. 
That doctrine turns the reformation round. 
And all the rest are false reformers found ; 
Because in sundry points you stand alinie. 
Not in communion join'd with any one. 
And therefore must be all the church, or none. 
Then, till you have agreed whose judge is best. 
Against thisforc'd submission they protest; 
T^ile sound and sound a different sense explains. 
Both play at hard-head till they break their brains; 
And from their chairs each others force defy. 
While unregarded thunders vainly fly. 
I pass the rest, because your church alone. 
Of all usurpers, best could fill the throne : 
But neither you, nor any sect beside. 
For this high office can be qualified 
With necessary gifts required in such a guide. 
For that which must direct the whole must be 
Bound in one bond of f^th and unity ; 
But all your several churches disagree. 
The consubstantlating* church and priest 
Refuse communion to the Calvinist: 
The French reform'dfrom preaching you restraiii, ^ 
Because you judge their Ordination vain ; f 

And so they judge of yours; but donors must or/ 
dain. j 

In short, in doctrine or in discipline 
Not one reformed can with another join; 

* TheLutberaiit. 
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But all from each, as from damnation, fly : 
No imion they pretend bat in non-popery : 
Nor, ahoold their members in a synod meet. 
Could any dbtirch presume to mount the seat 
Above the rest, their discords to decide ; 
None would obey, but each would be the gfuide : 
And, face to face, dissensions wotild increase ; 
For only distance now preserves the peace. 
All in their turns, acctisers, and aecus'd. 
Babel was never half so much confus'd. 
What one. can plead, the rest can plead as well ; 
For amon^ equals lies no last appeal. 
And all confess themselves are fallible. 
Now, since you g^nt some necessary ^de. 
All who can err are justly laid aside ; 
Because a trust so sacred to confer 
Shows want of such a sure interpreter ; 
And how can he be needful who can err P 
Then granting that unerring g^ide we want. 
That such there is you stand 'obliged to grant : 
Oor Saviour else were wanting to supply 
Our needs, and obviate that necessity. 
It then remains— that church can only be 
The guide, which owns unfailing certainty; 
Or else you slip your hold, and change your ade. 
Relapsing from a necessary guide. 
But this annex'd conation of the crown, 
Imrnimity from errors^ you disown : 
Here then you ^rink, and lay your weak preteti- 

sions down. 

For petty royalties you raise debate ; "j 

But this unfidHng universal state [weight ; > 

You shun, nor dare succeed to such a glorious J 
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And for that cause those promises detest, * 
With which our Saviour cUd his church iiitrest; 
But strive to' invade, and fear to find tiSem trae> 
As conscious they were never meant tor you; 
All which the mother-chUrch asserts her own. 
And with unrival'd claims ascend the throne: 
So, when of old the' Almighty Father sate. 
In council, to redeem our ruiii'd state, 
liGllions of miltions, at a distance round. 
Silent, the sacred consistory crown'd, 
To heat what ipercy, miz'd with justice, couldj 

propound ; 
All prompt with eager pity to fulfil 
The full extent of tiieir Creator's will: 
But when the stem conditions were declar'd, 
A mournful whisper through the host was heard. 
And the whole hierarchy, with heads hung down. 
Submissively declin'd the pondrous proffered crown. 
Then, not till then, the' Eternal Son from high 
Rose in the strength of all the Deity, 
Stood forth to' accept the terms, and underwent^ 
A weight, which all the frame of Heaven had bent, > 
JSfor he himself could bear, but as Omnipotent. J 
Now, to remove the least remaining doubt. 
That e'en the blear-ey^d sects may find her out. 
Behold what heavenly rays adorn her brows^ 
What from his wardrobe her belov'd allows, 
To deck ^e wedding-day of his unspotted spouse,. 
Behold what marks of majesty she brings, 
Iticher than ancient heirs of eastern kings : 
Her right hand holds the sceptre and the ke3rs. 
To show whom she commands, iind who obe3r8 : 
With these to bind, or set the sinner free. 
With that to' assert spiritual royalty. 
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V *^ One in herself, not rent by schism, but sound, 

Entire, one solid shining diamond; 

K^ot sparkles, ^atter'd into sects, like you ; 

One is the church, and must be, to be true : 

One central principal of unity. 

As unc^vided, so from errors free, 

As one in faith, so one in sanctity. 

Thus she, and none but she, the' insulting rage 

Of heretics oppos'd from age to age: 

Still when the giant brood invades her throne. 

She stoops from Heaven, and meets 'em half way| 

down. 
And with paternal thunder vindicates her crown.. 
But like Egyptian-sorcerers you stand, 
And vainly Bft aloft your mag^c wand, [land ; 
To sweep away the swarms of vermin from the 
You could, like them, with like infernal force, 
Produce the plague, but not arrest the course ; 
But when the b6ils and blotches, with disgrace 
And public scandal sat upon the face. 
Themselves attacVd, the Magi strove no more, j 
They saw God's finger, and their fate deplore ; ' f 
Themselves they could not cure of the dishonest f 

sore. J 

Thus one, thus pure, behead her largely spread 
Like the fair ocean from her mother-bed; 
From east to west triumphantly she rides. 
All shores are water'd by her wealthy tides. 
The Gospel-sound, diffus'd from pole to pole. 
Where winds can carry, and where waves can roll, 
The self-same doctrine of the sacred page 
Convey'd to every clime, in every age. 

" Here let my sorrow give my satire place, 
To raise new blushes on my, British race ; 

VOL. XI. - EC 
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Our sailing ships like common^sewers we us^ 
And through our distant colonies diffuse 
The draught of dungeons, and the stench of stewa 
Whom, when their home-bred honesty is lo^ty . 
We disembogue on some far In<Uan coast : 
Thieves, panders, palliards,* sins of every sort. 
Those are the manufiictures we export ; 
And these the missioners our zeal has made : 
For, with my country's pardon, be it ssud. 
Religion is the least of ail our trade. 

'* Yet some improve their traffic more than we ; 
For they on guin, their only g^d, rely. 
And set a public price on piety. 
Industrious of the needle and the chart. 
They run full sail to their Japonian mart ; 
Prevention fear, and, prodigal of fame, *! 

Sell all of Christian to the very name, [shame. > 
Nor leave enough of that to hide their naked3 

'< Thus, of three marks^ which in the Creed we 
view. 
Not one of all can be applied to you ; 
Much less the fourth : in vain, alas ! you seek 
The' ambitious title of Apostolic : 
Godlike descent ! 'tis Well your blood can be 
Prov'd noble in the third or fourth degree : 
For all of ancient that you had before, 
(I mean what is not borrow'd from our store) 
Was error fulminated o'er and o'er ; 
Old heresies condemn'd in ages past. 
By care and time recover'd from the blast. 

" 'Tis said with ease, but never can be prov'd. 
The church her old foundations has remov'd, 

*Dctesekees. 
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And built new doctrines on unstable sands : 
Judg^ that, ye winds and rains ! you prov'd her, 

yet she stands. 
Those ancient doctrines charg'd on her for new. 
Show when, and how, and from what hands they 

grew. 
"We claim no power, when heresies {prow bold, 
*ro coin new faith, but stiU declare the old : 
How else could that <^scene disease be pur^d, 
When controyerted texts are vainly urg^d ? 
To prove tradition new, there's somewhat more 
llequir'd than saying, Hwas not us'd before. 
Those monumental arms are never stirr'd. 
Till schism or heresy call down Goliath's sword. 

** Thus, what you call corruptions are, in truths 
The first plantations of the Gospel's youth ; 
Old standard faith :• bat cast your eyes again. 
And view those errors which new sects maintains^ 
Or which of old cUstorb'd the church's peacefulj 

reign; 
And we can point each period of the time 
When they began, and who begot the crime; 
Can calculate how long the' eclipse endur'd. 
Who interpos'd, what digits were obscur'd : 
Of all which are already pass'd away. 
We know the rise, the progress, and decay, 

*' Despair at our foundations then to strike. 
Till you can prove your faith apostolic ; 
A limpid stream drawn from the native source ; 
Succession lawful in a lineal course. 
Prove any church, oppos'd to this our head. 
So one, so pure, so unconfin'dly spread. 
Under one chief of the spiritual state. 
The members all combined, and all subordinate : 
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Show such a seamless coot, from scfaism so free. 
In no communion j<Mn'd with heresy. 
If such a one you find, let truth prevail ; 
Till when, your weights will in the balance fiul 
A church unprincipled Idcl^ up the scale.- 

"But if you cannot think (nor sure you can 
Suppose in God what were unjust in man) 
That He, the fountain of eternal grace. 
Should suffer falsehood, for so long a space. 
To banish truth, and to usurp her place ; 
That seven successive ages diiould be lost. 
And preach damnation at their proper c0st ; 
That all your erring ancestors should die^ 
DrownM in the' abyss of deep idolatry: 
If piety forbid such thoughts to rise. 
Awake, and open your un^iQing eyes; 
Qod hath left no^ng for ead^^age undone, 
From this to that wherein he sent his Son; 
Ilien think but well of him, and half yoiff work 

is done. 
See how his church, aidom'd with eVery grace^ 
With open arms, a kind forgiving face, [brace 
Stands ready to prevent her long-lost sons em 
Not more did Joseph o'er his brethren weep, 
Nor less himself could from discovery keep^ 
M'hen in the crowd of suppliants they were seen. 
And in their crew his best-beloved Benjamin. 
That pious Joseph in the church behold. 
To feed your famine, and refuse your gold ;* 
The Joseph you exil'd, the Joseph whom you 
sold." 

Thus, while with heavenly charity she spoke, 
A streaming l;»laze the silent shadows broke, 

• The renuneiatVm of the BenedicthiM tothe Ahbeyhndi. 
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Shot from the skies, a cheeiltil azure ligbt ; 
The birds obscene to forests winged their flight. 
And gaping graces, receiv'd the wandering g^tyj 
spright. 
Such -were the pleasing triumphs of the sky. 
For James his late nocturnal victory; 
The pledge of his almighty Patron's love. 
The fireworks which his angels made above. 
I saw myself the lambent easy light 
Gild the brown horror, and dispel the night ; 
The messenger with speed the tidings bore ; 
News which three labouring nations did re- 
store; 
But Heaven's own Nuncius was ari^iv'd before* 
By this the Hind had reach'd her lonely cell. 
And vapours rose, and dews unwholesome fell : 
When she, by frequent observation wise. 
As one who long on Heaven had fix'd her eyes, 
Biscem'd a change of weather in the skies. 
The western borders were with crimson spread. 
The moon descending look'd all flaming red; 
She thought good manners bound her to invite 
The stranger dame to be her g^^st that night : 
*' 'Tis true, coarse diet, and a short repast, ^ 

(She said) were weak inducements to the taste > 
Of one so nicely bred, and so unus'd to fast ; 3 
But what plain fare her cottage could aiFord» 
A hearty welcome at a homely board. 
Was freely her's ; and, to supply the rest. 
An honest meaning, and an open breast: 
L.ast, with content of mind, the poor man's wealth, 
A grace-cup to their common patron's health.' 
This she desir'd her to accept, and stay. 
For fear she might be wilder'd in her way, 
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Because she vMted an unenhig' gT^de, 
And then the dew-drop^on her silken hide 
Her tender constitation did declare, 
Too lady-like a long fiktigue to bear, 
And rough inclemencies of raw nocturnal air : 
But most she fear'd that, travelling so late. 
Some evil-minded beasts might lie in wut. 
And without witness wreak their hidden hate. 

The Panther, though she lent a listemi^ ear. 
Had more of lion in her than to fear ; 
Yet wisely weighing, since she had to deal 
With many foes, their numbers might prefail, 
Return'd her all the thanks she could afford. 
And took her friendly hostess at her word ; 
Who entering first her lowly roof, — a shed 
With hoary moss, and winding ivy spread. 
Honest enough to hide an humble hermit's head,. 
Thus graciously bespoke her welcome guest; j 
" So might these walls, with your fair presence f 
blest, r 

Become your dwelHng*place of everlasting rest ; J 
Not for a night, or quick revolving year. 
Welcome an owner, not a sojourner ; 
This peaceful seat my poverty secures ; 
War seldom enters but where wealth allures : 
Nor yet despise it ; for this poor abode 
Has oft receiv'd, -and yet receives a god ; 
A gtxl victorious, of a Stygian race. 
Here lud his sacred limbs, and sanctified the place. 
This mean retreat did mighty Pan contain; 
Be emulous of him, and pomp disdain. 
And dare not to debase your soul to gain.'' 

The silent stranger stood amaz'd to see 
Contempt of wealth, and wilful poverty; 
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And, though ill habits are not soon controPd, 
Awhile suspended her dfeare of gold: 
But civilly drew in her sharpen'd paws, 
Not violating hospitable laws, 
And pacified her tail, and lick'd her frothy jaws 
The Hind did first her country cates provide. 
Then couch'd herself securely by her side. 
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Much malice, mingled with a little wit. 
Perhaps may censure this mysterious writ; 
Because the muse has peopled Caledon 
With panthers, bears, and wolves, and beasts^ 
unknown, [own.j 

As if we Were not stock'd with monsters of our^ 
Let JSsop answer, who has set to view 
Such kinds as Greece and Pfarygia never knew; 
And Mother Hubbard, in her homely dress, 
'Has sharply blam'd a British lioness; 
That queen, whose feast the factious rabble keep, 
ExposM obscenely naked and asleep. 
X.ed by those great examples, may not I 
"The wanted organs of their word^ supply? 
If men transact like brutes, 'tis equal tlien 
For brutes to daim the privilege of men. 

Others our Hind of folly will indite, 
To entertain a dangerous g^est by night: 
Let those remember that she cannot die 
TiU rolling time is lost in round eternity ; 
Kor need shefear the Panther, though untam'4, 
Because the Lion's peace was now proclaimed :*^ 

* The declaration of Xndulffence. 
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The w«,ry savage would not give offence. 
To forfeit the protection of her prince ; 
But watch'd the time her vengeance to complete. 
When all her funy sons in frequent senate met.* 
Mean while she quenchM her fury at the flood. 
And with a lenten sallad cool'd her blood, [scanty 
Their commons, though but coarse, were nothing 
Nor did their minds an equal banquet want. 

For now the Hind, whose noble nature strove 
To' express her plain simplicity of love. 
Did all the honours of her house so well, 
No sharp debates disturbed the friendly meal. 
She tumM the talk, avoiding that extreme. 
To common dangers pM>— a sadly-pleasing theme ; 
Remembering every storm which toss'd the state. 
When both were objects of the public hate. 
And dropt a tear betwixt, for her own children'sj 
fate. 

Nor i^Pd she then a full review to make 
Of what the Panther suifer'd for her sake : 
Her lost esteem, her truth, her loyal care. 
Her faith unshaken to an exil'd heir. 
Her strength to' endure, her courage to defy : 
Her choice of honourable infamy. 
On these, prolixly thankful, she enlar'd. 
Then with acknowledgment herself she charg'd : 
For friendship, of itself an holy tie. 
Is made more sacred by adversity. 
Now should they part, malicious tongues would say 
They met like chance-companions on the way. 
Whom mutual fear of robbers had possessed ; 
While danger lasted, kindness was profess'd ; 

* The Convocation. 
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Bat that once o'er, the short-livM union ends : 
The road dividesy and there divide the friends. 

The Panther nodded, when her speech was done. 
And thank'd her coldly, in a hoUow tone ; 
But said, her gratitude had gone too &r 
For coTtamon offices of Christian care. 
If to the lawfiil heir she had been true. 
She paid but Caesar what was Caesar's due. 
** I might (she added) with like praise describe 
Tour suffering sons, and so return your bribe ; 
But incense from my hands is poorly priz'd ; 
For g^JPts are scom'd where giTers are despisM. 
I serv'd a turn# and then was cast away ; < - 
Tou, like th^ gaudy fly, your wings display. 
And sip the sweets, and bask in your great pa.| 
trojn'sidayi** 

This heard, the Matron was not slow to find 
What sort of malady had seiz'd her mind: 
I>iadain, wiUi gnawing Envy, fell Despight, 
And cankered Malice stood in open aght: 
Ambition, Interest, Pride without control. 
And Jealousy, the jaundice of the soul; 
Bevenge, the bloody minister of ill. 
With all the lean tormentors of the will. 
'Twas easy now to guess from whence arose 
Her new-made union with her ancient foes ; 
Her forc'd civilities, her faint embrace. 
Affected kindness, with an altered face : 
yet durst she not too deeply probe the wound. 
As hoping still the nobler parts were sound; 
But strove with anodynes to' assuage the smart, 
And mildly thus her med'cine did impart: 

" Complaints of lovers help to ease their pain; 
It shows a rest of kindness to comphun ; 
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Some juster motive sure your mind withdraws. 
And makes you break our friendship's holy laws 
For barefac'd envy is too base a cause. 

*' Show more occasion for your discontent; 
Your love, the Wolf, would help you to invent: 
Some German quarrel, or, as times g^ now. 
Some French, where force is uppermost, will do. 
IfVhen at the fountain's head, as merit ought 
To claim the place, you take a swilling draughty 
How easy 'tis an envious eye to throw. 
And tax the sheep for troubling streams below ; 
Or call her (when no farther cause you find) 
An enemy professM of all your kind : 
But then, perhaps, the wicked world would think 
The Wolf defflgn'd to eat as well as drink." 

This last allusion gall'd the Panther more. 
Because, indeed, it rubb'd upon the sore; 
Yet seem'd she not to winch, though shrewdly pain'd. 
But thus her passive character maintained : 

** I never grudged, whatever my foes report. 
Your flaunting fortune in the Lion's court. 
You have your day, or you are much belied. 
But I am always on the suffering side : 
You know my doctrine, and 1 need not say 
J will not, but I cannot disobey. 
On this firm principle I ever stood; 
He of my sons who fails to make it good. 
By one rebellious act renounces to my blood. 

'< Ah ! (said the Hind) how many sons have you 
Who call you Mother, whom you never knew ? 
But most of them who that relation plead 
Are such ungracious youths as wish you dead. 
They gape at rich revenues which you hold. 
And fain would nibble at your grandame Gold; 
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A friendship loth to quit its former hold ; 

And conscious merit may be justly bold: 

But much more just your jealousy would shew. 

If other's gfood were injury to you : 

Witness, ye Heavens, how I rejbice to see 

Rewarded worth, and rising loyalty ! 

Your warrior-offspring that upheld the crowD, 

The scarlet honour of your peaceful gown. 

Are the most pleasing objects I can find. 

Charms to my sight, and cordials to my mind : 

When Virtue spooms* before a prosperous gale. 

My heaving wishes help to fill the sail; 

And if my prtiyers for all the brave were heard, 

Gxsar shodld still have such, and such sht>u]d stiB 

reward. 
** The laboured earth your pains have sow'd and 

tiUM; 
'Tis just you reap the product of the field : 
Yours be the harvest, 'tis the beggar's gain 
To glean the fallings of the loaded wain. 
Such scatter'd ears as are not worth your care. 
Your charity for alms may safely spare. 
For alms are but the vehicles of pray'r. 
My daily bread is literally implor'd ; 
I have no bams nor granaries to hoard. 
If Caesar to his own his hand extends. 
Say, which of yours his charity offends: 
You know he largely gives to more than are his( 

friends. 
Are you defrauded when he feeds the poor? 
Our mite decreases nothing of your store. 
I am but few, and by your fere you see 
My crying sins are not of luxury. 

* To •cud briskly. A tea term. 
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Some ju^er motive sure your mind withdraws. 
And makes you break our friendship's holy laws 
For barefac'd envy is too base a cause. 

<< Show more occanon for your discontent ; 
Tour love, the Wolf, would help you to invent! 
Some €rerman quarrel, or, as times go now. 
Some French, where force is uppermost, will do. 
When at the fountain's head, as merit ought 
To claim the place, you take a swilling (hwight. 
How easy 'tis an envious eye to throw. 
And tax the sheep for troubUng streams below ; 
Or call her (when no farther cause you find) 
An enemy professM of all your kind : 
But then, perhaps, the wicked world would think 
The Wolf design'd to eat as well as drink." 

This last allusion gall'd the Panther more. 
Because, indeed, it rubb'd upon the sore ; 
Yet seem'd she not to winch, though shrewdly pain'd. 
But thus her passive character maintained : 

** I never grudged, whatever my foes report. 
Your flaunting fortune in the Lion's court. 
You have your day, or you are much belied. 
But I am always on the suffering side : 
You know my doctrine, and 1 need not say 
I will not, but I cannot disobey. 
On this firm principle I ever stood; 
He of my sons who fails to make it good. 
By one rebellious act renounces to my blood." 

^ Ah ! (said the Hind) how many sons have you 
Who call you Mother, whom you never knew ? 
But most of them who that relation plead 
Are such ungracious youths as wish you dead. 
They gape at rich revenues which you hold. 
And fain would nibble at your grandame Gold; 
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A friendship loth to quit its fbnner hold ; 
And conscious merit may be justly bold: 
But much more just your jealousy would shew. 
If other's good were injury to you : 
Witness, ye Heavens, how I rejoice to see 
Rewarded worth, and rising loyalty! 
Your warrior-offspring that upheld the crown. 
The scarlet honour of your peacefol |;owd. 
Are the most pleasing objects I can find. 
Charms to my sight, and cordials to my mind : 
When Virtue spooms* before a prosperous g^e^ 
My heaving wishes help to fill the ssdl; 
And if my prkyers for all the brave were beard, 
Cxsar should still have such, and such should stiD 
reward. 
" The laboured earth your pains have sow'd and 

tiU'd; 
*Tis just you reap the product of the field: 
Yours be the harvest, *tis the beggar's gain 
To glean the fallings of the loaded wain. 
Such scattered ears as are not worth your care, 
Your charity for alms may safely spare, 
For alms are but the vehicles of pray'r. 
My daily bread is literally implor'd ; 
I have no bams nor granaries to hoard. 
If Cxsar to his own his hand extends. 
Say, which of yours his charity offends: 
You know he largely gives to mor6 than arc his( 

friends. 
Are you defrauded when he feeds the poor? 
Our mite decreases nothing of your store. 
I am but few, and by your fare you see 
My crying sins are not of luxury. 

* To leud briskly. A sea term. 
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Some judter motive sitfe your mind withdraws. 
And makes you break our friendship's holy laws 
For barefac'd envy is too base a cause. 

*< Show more occasion for your discontent ; 
four love> the Wolf, would help you to invent t 
Some German quarrel, or, as times go now, 
Some French, where force is uppermost, will do. 
When at the fountain's head, as merit ought 
To clum the place, you take a swilling (kaught, 
How easy 'tis an envious eye to throw. 
And tax the sheep for troubling streams below ; 
Or call her (when no farther cause you find) 
An enemy profess'd of all your kind : 
But then, perhaps, the wicked world would think 
The Wolf deugn'd to eat as well as drink." 

This last allusion gall'd the Panther more. 
Because, indeed, it rubb'd upon the sore ; 
Yet seem'd she not to winch, ^ough shrewdly pain'd. 
But thus her passive character midntsdn'd : 

" I never grudg'd, whatever my foes report. 
Your flaunting fortune in the Lion's court. 
You have your day, or you are much belied. 
But I am always on the suffering side : 
You know my doctrine, and 1 need not say 
I will not, but I cannot disobey. 
On this firm principle I ever stood; 
He of my sons who fails to make it good. 
By one rebellious act renounces to my blood." 

<< Ah ! (said the Hind) how many sons have you 
Who call you Mother, whom you never knew ? 
But most of them who that relation plead 
Are such ungracious youths as wish you dead. 
They g^pe at rich revenues which you hold. 
And fain would nibble at your grandame Gold; 
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A friendship loth to quit its fonner hold ; 

And conscious merit may be justly bold? 

But much more just your jeidousy would shew. 

If other's good were injury to you : 

Witness, ye Heavens, how I rejoice to see 

Rewarded worth", and rising loyalty! 

Your warrior-offspring that upheld the crown^ 

The scarlet honour of your peacefhl gown. 

Are the most pleasing objects I can find. 

Charms to my «ght, and cordiais to my mind : 

When Virtue spooms* before a prosperoas gftle. 

My heaving wishes help to fill the sail; 

And if my prayers for all the brave were heard, 

Cxsar should still have such, and such shtNild stifl 

reward. 
•• The laboured earth your pains have 80W*d and 

till'd; 
*Tis just you reap the product of the field: 
Yours be the harvest, 'tis the beggar's gain 
To glean the fallings of the loaded wain. 
Such scatter*d ears as are not worth your care. 
Your charity for alms may safely spare. 
For alms are but the vehicles of pray'r. 
My daily bread is literally implor'd ; 
I have no bams nor granaries to hoard. 
If Csesar to his own his hand extends. 
Say, which of yours his charity offends : 
You know he largely gives to more than are his( 

friends. 
Are you defrauded when he feeds the poor? 
Our mite decreases nothing of your store. 
I am but few, and by your fere you see 
My crying sins are not of luxury. 

* To teud fariddy. A tea term. 
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Some justet motive sure your mind withdraws, "y 
And makes you break our friendship's holy laws; > 
For barefac'd envy is too base a cause. 3 

*< Show more occasion for your discontent ; 
Your love, the Wolf, would help you to invent: 
Some German quarrel, or, as times go now. 
Some French, where force is uppermost, will do. 
When at the fountain's head, as merit ought 
To claim the place, you take a swilling draught. 
How easy 'tis an envious eye to throw. 
And tax the sheep for troubling streams below ; 
Or call her (when no farther cause you find) 
An enemy profess'd of all your kind : 
But then, perhaps, the wicked world would think 
The Wolf design'd to eat as well as drink." 

This last allusion gall'd the Panther more. 
Because, indeed, it rubb'd upon the sore; 
Yet seem'd she not to winch, though shrewdly pain'd. 
But thus her passive character maintain'd : 

« I never grudg'd, whate'er my foes report. 
Your flaunting fortune in the Lion's court. 
You have your day, or you are much belied. 
But I am always on the suffering side : 
You know my doctrine, and 1 need not say 
I will not, but I cannot disobey. 
On this firm principle I ever stood; 
He of my sons who fails to make it good. 
By one rebellious act renounces to my blood." 

« Ah! (said the Hind) how many sons have you 
Who call you Mother, whom you never knew ? 
But most of them who that relation plead 
Are such ungracious youths as wish you dead. 
They gape at rich revenues which you hold. 
And fain would nibble at your g^andame Goldj 
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A friendship loth to quit its former hold ; 

And conscious merit may be justly bold: 

But much more just your jealousy would shew. 

If other's good were injury to you : 

Witness, ye Heavens, how I rejoice to see 

Rewarded worth, and rising loyalty! 

Your warrior-offspring that upheld the crowHy 

The scarlet honour of your peaceful gown. 

Are the most pleasing objects I can find. 

Charms to my sight, and cordials to my mind: 

When Virtue spooms* before a prosperous gale. 

My heaving wishes help to fill the sail; 

And if my prayers for all the brave were heard, 

Cxsar shodld still haVe such, and such should stiB 

reward. 
" The labour'd earth your pains have 8ow*d and 

till'd; 
'Tis just you reap the product of the field: 
Yours be the harvest, 'tis the beggar's gun 
To glean the fallings of the loaded wain. 
Such scattered ears as are not worth your care. 
Your charity for alms may safely spare. 
For alms are but the vehicles of pray'r. 
My diuly bread is literally imploi^d ; 
I have no barns nor granaries to hoard. 
If Cxsar to his own his hand extends. 
Say, which of yours his charity offends: 
You know he largely gives to more than are liis( 

friends. 
Are you deti-auded when he feeds the poor ? 
Our mite decreases nothing of your store. 
I am but few, and by your fere you see 
My crying uns are not of luxury. 

* To •cud briikly. Ateatenn. 
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Some juiSter motire sure your mind withdraws. 
And makes you break our friendship's holy laws 
For barefac'd envy is too base a cause. 

** Show more occasion for your discontent ; 
Tour love, the Wolf, would help you to invent: 
Some German quarrel, or, as times go now. 
Some French, where force is uppermost, will do. 
l¥hen at the fountain's head, as merit ought 
To claim the place, you take a swilling draughty 
How easy 'tis an envious eye to throw, 
And tax the sheep for troubling streams below ; 
Or call her (when no farther cause you find) 
An enemy profess'd of all your kind : 
But then, perhaps, the wicked world would think 
The Wolf dengn'd to eat as well as drink." 

This last allusion gall'd the Panther more. 
Because, indeed, it rubb'd upon the sore ; 
Yet seem'd she not to winch, though shrewdly pain'd. 
But thus her passive character maintain'd : 

•* I never grudg'd, whate'er my foes report. 
Your flaunting fortune in the Lion's court. 
You have your day, or you are much belied. 
But I am always on the suffering side : 
You know my doctrine, and 1 need not say 
I will not, but I cannot disobey. 
On this firm principle I ever stood; 
He of my sons who fails to make it good. 
By one rebellious act renounces to my blood. 

" Ah ! (said the Hind) how many sons have you 
Who call you Mother, whom you never knew ? 
But most of them who that relation plead 
Are such ungracious youths as wish you dead. 
They gape at rich revenues which you hold. 
And fain would nibble at your g^andame Gold; 
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Inquire into your years, and laugh to find 
Your crazy temper shows you much declin'd. 
Were you not ^m, and doted, you nught see 
A pack of cheats that claim a pedig^e. 
No more of kin to you, than you to me. 
Do you not know, that^ for a little coin. 
Heralds can foist a name into the Kne ? 
They ask you bledsihg but for what you have^ 
But once possess'd of what with care you save. 
The wanton boys would piss upon your grave. 

*< Your sons of latitude that court your grace. 
Though most resembling you in form and face. 
Are far the worst of your pretended race; 
And, but I blush your honesty to blot. 
Fray God you prove 'em lawfully begfot : 
For in some Popish libels I have read, 
The Wolf has been too busy in your bed ; 
At least her hinder parts the belly piece, 
I'he paunch, and all that Scorpio claims, are his. 
Their malice, too, a sore suspicion brings ; 
For though they dare not bark, they snarl at kings: 
Nor blame 'em for intruding in your line ; 
Fat bishoprics are still of right divine. 

"Think you your new French prosel3rtes are 
come 
To starve abroad, because they starvM at borne ? 
Your benefices twinkled from afar ; 
They found the new Messiah by the star : 
Those Swisses fight on any side for pay. 
And 'tis the living that conforms, not they. 
Mark with what management their tribes divide ;' 
Some stick to you, and some to t' other side. 
That many churches may for many mouths pro-j 
vide. 
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More vacant pulpits would more converts make; 

All would have latitude enough to take ; 

The. rest unbenefic'd your sects maintain ; 

For ordinations without cures are vain. 

And chamber practice is a silent gain. 

Your sons of breadth at home are much like these ; 

Their soft i^nd yielding metals i-un with ease ; 

They melt, and take the figure of the mould. 

But harden, and preserve it best in gold.'' 

" Your Delpi^c sword (the PantheiTthen replied) 
Is double-edg'd, and cuts on either side. 
Some sons of mine, who bear upon their shield 
Three steeples argent in a sable field. 
Have sharply tax*d your converts, who, unfed, 
Have followed you for miracles of bread ; 
Such who themselves of no religion are, 
Allur*d with gain for any will declare : 
JBare lies with bold assertions they can face, 
But dint of ailment is out of place : 
The grim lo^cian puts 'em in a fright ; 
*Tis easier far to flourish than to fight. 
Thus our eighth Henry's marriage they defame ; 
They say the schism of beds began the game, 
Bivorcing from the church to wed the dame : 
Though largely prov'd, and by himself profess'd. 
That conscience, conscience would not let him 

rest ; 
I mean not till possessed of her he lov'd. 
And old uncharming Catharine was remov'd. 
For sundry years before he did comphdn. 
And told his ghostly confessor his pain : 
With the same impudence, without a ground. 
They say, that look the reformation round. 
No treatise of Humility is found ; 

VOL. XI. r f 
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Bat if none were, the gospel does, not want; 
Oiir Saviour preach'd it, and I hope yo« grant 
The sermon on the mount was Protestant." 

"No doubt, (replied the Hind) as sure as all 
The writings of St. Peter and St. Paul; 
On that decision let it stand or falL 
Now, for my converts, who, you say, unfed 
Have f(^w'd me for miracles of bread; 
Judge not by hear-say, but observe, at least. 
If, since their change, their loaves have been in- 

creast. 
The Lion buys no converts ; if he did, 
Beasts would be sold as fast as he could bid. 
Tax those of interest who conform for gain. 
Or stay the market of another reign ; 
Your broad-way sons would never be too nice 
To close with Calvin, if he psdd their price ; 
But, nusM three steeples higher, would change their 

note. 
And quit the cassock for the canting coat. 
Now, if you damn this censure, as too bold. 
Judge by yourselves, and think not others sold. 

" Mean time, my sons, accus'd by Fame's report, 
Pay small attendance at the Lion's court ; 
Nor rise with early crowds, nor flatter late ; 
For silently they beg, who daily wait. 
Preferment is bestow'd that comes unsought. 
Attendance is a bribe, and then 'tis bought. 
How they should, speed, their fortune is untried, 
For not to ask is not to be denied. 
For what they have, their God and king they bless; 
And hope they should not murmur, had they less; 
But if reduc'd subsistence to implore. 
In common prudence they would pass your door. 
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Unpitied Hadibras, your champion-friend. 

Has shown how fo your charities extend : 

This lasting verse shall on his tomb be read, ' 

*He sham'd you living, and upbraids you dead.' 

With odious atheist names you load your foes ; 

Your liberal clergy why did I expose ? 

It never fails in charities Uke those. 

In climes where true reli^on is professed. 

That imputation were no laughing jest : 

But Imprimaittr, with a chaplain's name. 

Is here sufficient license to defame. 

What wonder is*t that black detraction thrives ? 

The homicide of names is less than lives, 

And yet the perjured murderer survives !" 

Tbds sud, she paus'd a little, and suppressed 
The boiling indignation of her breast; 
She knew the virtue of her blade, nor would 
Pollute her satire with ignoble blood : 
Her panting foe she saw before her eye. 
And back she drew the shining weapon dry. 
80 when the generous lion has in sight 
His equal match, he rouses for the fight ; 
But when his foe lies prostrate on the plain. 
He sheaths his paws, uncurls his angry mane. 
And, pleas'd with bloodless honours of the day. 
Walks over, and disdains the' inglorious prey. 
So James (if great with less we may compare) 
Arrests his rolling thunderbolts in air. 
And grants ungrateful friends a lengthened space. 
To' implore the remnants of long-suffering gp*acQ. 

This breathing-time the Matron took ; and then 
Resum'd the thread of her discourse again. 
** Be vengeance wholly left to powers (hvine,^ 
And let Heaven judge betwixt your sons and mine: 
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If joys hereafter must be purchased here 
With loss of all that mortals hold so dear. 
Then welcome infamy and public shame, 
And last, a long farewell to worldly fame ! 
'Tis said with ease ; but, oh, how hardly tried 
By haughty souls, to human honour tied ! 
O sharp convulsive pang^ of agonizing pride ! 
Down then, thou rebel, never more to rise. 
And what thou didst, knd dost so dearly prize. 
That fame, that darling fame, make that thyj 

sacrifice. 
'Tis nothing thou hast given ; then add thy tears 
For a long race of imrepenting years : 
*Tis nothing yet, yet all thou hast to give } 
Then add those may-be years thou ha>t to live : 
Yet nothing still ; then poor and naked come ; 
Thy Father will receive his unthrift home. 
And thy blest Saviour's blood discharge the mighty | 

sum. 

" Thus (she pursued) I discipfine a son. 
Whose uncheck'd fury to revenge would run ; 
He champs the bit, impatient of his loss. 
And starts aside, and flounders at the cross. 
Instruct him better, gracious Ciod ! to know. 
As thine is vengeance, so forgiveness too ; 
TThal^ suffering from ill tongues, he bears no more 
'Fhati what his sovereign bears, and what his Saviour 

bore ! 
"It now remains for you to school your child. 
And ask why God's anointed he revil'd; 
A king and princess dead ! did Shimei worse ? 
The curser's punishment should fright £he curse : 
Your son was warn'd, and wisely gave it o'er. 
But he who counsell'd him has paid ^e score ; 
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The heavy malice could no higher tend, 

But woe to him on whom the wei^ts descend. 

So to permitted ills the demon flies ; 

His rage is aim'd at Him who rules the skies ; 

Constrained to q^uit his cause, no succour found. 

The foe discharges every tire around. 

In clouds of smoke abandoning the fight. 

But his own thundering peals proclsdm his flight. 

"In Henry's change his charge as ill succeeds ;"j 
To that long story little answer needs : > 

Confront but Henry's words with Henry's deeds, j 
Were space allow'd, with ease it might be prov'd 
What springs his blessed reformation mov'd. 
The dire eifects appeared in open sight. 
Which from the cause, he calls a distant flight. 
And yet no larger leap than from the sun to light. 

<* Now let your sons a double pxan sound, 
A treatise of Humility is found ; 
*Tis found, but better it had ne'er been sought. 
Than thus in Protestant procession brought. 
The fam'd original through Spidn is known> 
Rodriguez' work, my celebrated son. 
Which yours, by ill translating, made his own; 
Conceal'd its author, and usurpM the. name. 
The basest and ignoblest theft of fame. 
My altars kindled first that living coal ; 
Restore, or practise better what you stole : 
That virtue could this humble verse inspire, 
'Tis allthe restitution I require." 

Glad was the Panther that the charge was clos'd. 
And none of all her favourite sons expos'd : 
For laws of arms permit each injured man 
To make himself a saver where he can. 

rf2 
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Perhaps the plundered merchant cannot tell 
The names of pirates in whose hands he fell ; 
But at the den of thieves he justly fiies. 
And every Algerine is lawful prize. 
No private person in the foes estate 
Can plead exemption from the public fate ; 
Yet Christian laws allow not such redress ; 
Then let the greater supersede the less. 
But let the* abettors of the Panther's crime 
Learn to make fairer wars another time. 
Some characters may sure be found to write . 
Among her sons ; for 'tis no common sight, 
A spotted dame, and all her offspring white. 

The Savage, though she saw her plea controPd, 
Yet would not whoUy seem to quit her hold. 
But offer'd fairly to compound the strife. 
And judg'd conversion by the convert's fife, 
"Tis true, (she said) I think it somewhat strange, 
So few should follow profitable change ; 
For present joys are more to flesh and blood. 
Than a dull prospect of a distant g^od, 
'Twas well alluded by a son of mine, 
(I hope to quote him is not to purloin) 
Two magnets. Heaven and eardi, allure to bless ; 
The larger loadstone that, the nearer this ; 
The weak attraction of the greater fails; 
We nod awhile, but neighbourhood prevails ; 
But when the greater proves the nearer too, 
I wonder more your converts come so alow : 
Methinks in those, who firm with me remain, 
It shows a nobler principle than gun." 

« Your inference would be strong, {the Hind re- 
plied,) 
If yours were in eifcct the suffering side ; 
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Your clergy's sons their own in peace possess. 
Nor are their prospects in reversion less : 
My proselj^es are struck with awful dread ; 
Your bloody comet-laws hang blazing* o'er their 

head; 
The respite they enjoy but only lent. 
The best they have to hope, protracted punish- 
ment. 
Be judg« yourself, if interest may prevail. 
Which motives, yours or mine, will turn the scale. 
"While pride and pomp allure, and plenteous ease. 
That is, 'till man's predominant passions cease. 
Admire no longer at my slow increase. 

**By education most have been misled ; 
So they believe, because they so were bred : 
The priest continues what the nurse began. 
And thus the child imposes on the man. 
The rest I nam'd before, nor need repeat ; 
But interest is the most prevailing cheat, 
The sly seducer both of age and youth. 
They study that, and think they study truth. 
When interest fortifies an argument, 
Weak reason serves to gain the will's assent : 
For souls, already warp'd, receive an easy bent. 
Add long prescription of establish'd laws. 
And pique of honour to maintain a cause ; 
And shame of change, and fear of future ill, 
And zeal, the blind conductor of the will : 
And, chief among the still-mistaking crowd. 
The fame of teachers obstinate and proud, 
And, more than all, the private judge allow' 
Disdain of fathers, which the dance began ; 
And last, uncertain whose the narrower span. 
The clown unread, and half-read gentleman. 
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To this the Panther, with a scornful smile; 
" Yet still you travel with unwearied toil, 
And range around the realm without control. 
Among my sons for proselytes to prowl. 
And here and there you snap some silly soul. 
You hinted fears of future change in state ; 
Pray Heaven you did not prophesy yoiur fate ! 
Perhaps, you think your time of triumph near, "^ 
But may mistake the season of the year ; ^ 

The Swallow's fortune gives you cause to fear." 3 

"For charity, (replied the Matron) tell 
What sad mischance those pretty birds befel." 

" Nay, no mischance, (the savage Dame replied) j 
But want of wit in that unerring guide. 
And eager haste, and gaudy hopes, and giddy 

pride. 

Yet, wishing timely warning may prevail. 
Make you the moral, and I'll tell the tale. 

" The Swallow, privijeg'd above the rest 
Of all the birds, as man's familiar guest. 
Pursues the sun in summer, brisk and bold. 
But wisely shuns the persecuting cold ; 
Is well to chancels and to chimneys known. 
Though 'tis not thought she feeds on smoke alone. 
From hence she has been held of heavenly lin^ 
Endued with particles of soul divine : 
This merry chorister had long possessed 
Her summer-seat, and feather'd well her nest. 
Till frowning skies began to change their cheer. 
And time tum'd up the wrong side of the year ; 
The shedding treej began the ground to strew 
With yellow leaves, and bitter blasts to blow : 
Sad auguries of winter thence she drew. 
Which by instinct or prophecy she knew : 
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When prudence warnM her to rempve betimes, 
And seek a better Heav'n, and warmer climes. 
Her son* were summoned on a steeple's height. 
And, calVd a common-council, vote a flight ? 
The day was nam'd, the next that should be fair ; 
All to the general rendezvous repair. 
They try their fluttering wings, and trust them- 

selves in air : 
But whether upward to the moon they go. 
Or dream the winter out in caves below. 
Or hawk at flies elsewhere, concerns us not toj 

know. 

Southwards, you may be sure, they bent their flight, 
And harbour'd in a hollow rock at night; 
Next morn they rose, and set up every sail; 
The wind was fair, but blew a mackerel* gale ; 
The sickly young aat shivering on the shore, 
Abhorr*d salt water, neiver seen before. 
And pray'd thdir tender mothers to delay 
The passage, and expect a fsdrer day. 
With these the Martin readily concurred, 
A church-begot and church-believing bird; 
Of little body, but of lofty mind. 
Round-bellied, for a dignity designed. 
And much a dunce, as Martins are by kind ; 
Yet often quoted canon-laws and code. 
And Fathers which he never understood ; 
But little learning needs in noble blood : 
For sooth to say, the Swallow brought him in 
Her household-chaplain, and her next of kin; 
In superstition silly to excess. 
And casting sdiemes by planetary guess; 

t A brisk gale 
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In fine, short-wing'd, unfit himself to fij. 
His fear foretold foul weather in the sky. 

*' Besides, a Raven from a withered oak. 
Left of their lodging, was observed to croak. 
That omen lik'd him not ; so his advice 
Was present safety, bought at any price ; 
A seeming pious care, that cover'd cowardice 
To strengthen this he told a boding dream 
Of rising Iv^aters, and a troubled streiuD ; \ 

Sure signs of anguish, dangers, and distressf, 
With something more, not lawful to express,. 
By which he s]ily seem'd to intimate 
Some secret revelation of their £ite : 
For he conduded, once upon a time. 
He found a leaf inscrib'd with sacred rhyme. 
Whose antique characters did well denote 
The Sibyl's hand of the Cum scan grot : 
The mad divineress had plainly wvit^. 
A time should conae (but many ages yet) 
In which, sinister destinies ordain, \ 

A dame shouutd drown with all her feathered train, f 
And seas from thence be call'd— the Ghelidcmianf 
main. j 

At this, some shook for fear; the more devout 
Arose, and bless'd themselves from head to foot. 

***Tis true, some stagers of the wiser sort 
Made all these idle wonderments their sport : 
They ssud, their only danger was delay. 
And he who heard what every fool could say. 
Would never fix his thought, but trim his time 

away. 
The passage yet was good ; the wind, tis true. 
Was somewhat high, but that was nothing new i 
No more than usual equinoxes blew. 
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The sun, already from the scales deqlin'd, -j 

Gave little hopes of better days behind, [wind. C 

But change from bad to worse, of weather and of 3 

Nop need they if ear the dampness of the $ky 

Should flag their wings, and hinder them 

*Twas only water thrown on sails too dry. 

But least of all, philosophy presumes 

Of truth in dreams from melandioly fumes; 

Perhaps the Martin, hous'd in holy ground. 

Might think of ghosts that walk their midnight 

Till grosser atoms, tumbling in the stream [round. 

Of fancy, madly met, and clubb'd into a dream : 

As little weight his vain presages bear 

Of iU effect to such alone who fear : 

Most prophecies are of a piece with these. 

Each Nostradamus can foretel with ease : 

Not naming persons and coi^ounding times, 

One casual truth supports a thousand lying rhymes. 

" The^ advice was true, but fear had seiz'd the 
And all good counsel is on cowards lost. [most, 
The question crudely put, to shun delay, 
*Twas carried by the major part — ^to stay. 

<<His point thus gain'd; Sir Martin dated thence 
His powei^, and from a priest became a prince. 
He ordered all things with a busy care. 
And cells, and refectories did prepare. 
And large provisions laid of winter-lare : 
But now and then let fall a word or two 
Of hope, that Heaven some nnracle might show. 
And for their sakes the sun should backward go; 
Against the laws of Nature upward climb. 
And mounted on the Ram, renew the prime 
For which two proofs in sacred stoiy lay. 
Of Ahaz' dial, and of Joshua^s dav. 
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In expectation of such times as these, 

A chapel hous'd 'em, truly callM>-K>f Ease : 

For Martin much devotion did not ask ; 

They pray'd sometimes, and that was all their task. 

" It happdn'd (as beyond the readi of wit 
Blind prophecies may have a lucky hit) 
Th&t this accomplish'd, or at least in part. 
Gave great repute to their new Merlin's art. 
Some gwifts, the giants of the 3waUow-kiiid 
Large-liihb'd, stout-hearted, hut of stupid 
(for Swisses or for Gibeomtes deaign'd} 
These hibbers, peeping through a broken pane. 
To suck fresh air, surveyed the neighbouring plain, 
And saw (but scarcely could believe their eyes) 
1Mewi)lo68oms flourish, and new flowers arise ; 
As God had been abroad and walking there. 
Had left his footsteps, and reform'd the year : 
The sunny hills irom far were seen to glow 
With glittering beams, and in the meads below 
The bumish'd brooks appeared with liquid gold 

to flow. 
At last they heard the foolish cuckoo sing. 
Whose note proclaimed the holy-day of Spring. 

** No longer doubting^ all prepare to fly. 
And repossess their, patrimonial sky. 
The priest before 'em did his wings display ; 
And, that good omens might attend their way 
As luck would have it, 'tw^ St. Martin's day 

'' Who but the Swallow now triumphs alone ? 
The canopy of heaven is all her own : 
Her youthful offspring to their haunts repair. 
And glide along in glades» and skim in air. 
And dip for insects in the purling springs. 
And stoop on liyers to refresh their wings. 
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Their mothers think a fair provision made, 
That every son can live upon his trade ; 
And, no^ the careful charge is off their hands, 
Look out for husbands, and new nuptial- bands : 
The youthful widow long^ to be supphed ; 
But first the lover is by lawyers tied 
To settle jointure-chimneys on the bride. 
So thick ^ey couple, in so short a space. 
That Martin's marriage-offerings rise a-pace : 
Their ancient houses running to decay. 
Are furbished up, and cemented with clay ; 
They teem already ; store of eggs are laid^ 
And brooding mothers call Ludna's aid : 
l^ame spreads the news, and foreign fowls appeaj^' 
In flocks to g^et the new-returning year. 
To bless the founder, and partake the cheer. 
*<And now 'twas time, (so fast their numbers 
rise) 
*To plant abroad^ and people colonies; 
The youth drawn forth, as Martin had deur'd^ 
(For so their cruel destiny requit'd) 
Were sent far off on an ill-fated dny : 
The rest would needs conduct 'em on their way: 
And Martin went, because he fear'd alone to stay. , 

** So long they flew with inconsiderate haste^ 
That now their afternoon began to waste ; 
And, what was ominous, that very mom 
The sun was enter'd into Capricorn, 
Which by their bad astronomers' account, 
That week the Virgin Balance should remount : 
An infant moon eclips'd him in his way. 
And hid the small remainders of his day. 
The crowd, ama^'d, pursued no certun mark; 
But birds met birds, and justled in the dark : 
TOL. xt. eg 
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Few mind the public, in a panic-frighty 
And fear increased the horror of the night. 
Night came, but unattended with repose ; 
Alone she came, no sleep their eyes to close 
Alone, and black she came; no friendly stars | 

arose. 
*<What should they do, beset with dangers] 

round. 
No neighbouring dorp,* no lodging to be found. 
But bleaky plains, and bare unhospitable ground? 
The latter brood, who just began to fly, 
Sick-feather'd, and unpractised in the sky. 
For succour to their helpless mother call ; 
She spread her wings; some few beneath ' 

crawl ; 
She spread 'em wider yet, but could not cover 
To' augment their woes, the winds began to move. 
Debate in air for empty fields above. 
Till Boreas got the skies, and pour'd amain 
His rattling h^-stones, mix'd with snow and rain. 
** The joyless mormng late arose, and found '^ 
A dreadfiil desolation reign around, [ground. C 
Some buried in the snow, some frozen to the3 
The rest were strugghng still with death, and lay. 
The crows' and ravens' right, an undefended prey: 
Excepting Martin's race ; for they and he 
Had gain'd the shelter of a hollow tree ; 
But soon discover'd by a sturdy clown. 
He headed all the rabble of the town. 
And finish'd 'em with bats, or poll'd 'em down. 
Martin himself was caught alive; and tried 
For treasonous crimes, liecause the laws provide 
No Martin there in winter shall abide. 
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High on an oak, which never leaf shall bear, 
He breath'd his last, expos'd to open air ; 
And there his corpse, unbless'd, is hanging stilly 
To show the change of winds with his prophetic 
bill." 
The patience of the Hind did almost fail, 
iPor well she mark'd the malice of the tale ; 
Which ribbald art their church to Luther owes; j 
|n malice it began, by malice grows ; [rose : > 

He sow'd the serpent's teeth, an iron harvest J 
But most in Martin's character and fate. 
She saw her slan4er'd sons, the Panther's hate. 
The people's rage, the persecuting state : 
Then said, *'I take the' advice in friendly part; 
You clear your conscience, or at least your heart : 
Perhaps you fail'd in your foreseeing skill. 
For swallows are unlucky birds to kiU : 
As for my sons, the family is bless'd. 
Whose every child is equal to the rest : 
No church reform'd can boast a blameless line; 
Such Mardns build in yours, and more tiian mine; 
Or else on old fanatic author* lies. 
Who summ'd their scandals up by centuries. 
But through your parable I plainly see 
The bloody laws, the crowd's barbarity ; 
The sunshine that offends the purblind sight : 
Had some their wishes, it would soon be night. 
Mstake me not, the charge concerns not you ; 
Your sons are malecontents, but yet are true. 
As far as non-resistance makes 'em so : 
But that's a word of neutral sense you know, 

• John White, cftiied < Century White,' from haying pobHshetf 
a tract, entitled " The first Century of leandaloot maligmmt 
Prie«t»,* Ue. 
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A pasaiTe term, which no relief will bring. 
But trims betwixt a rebel and a king.'' 

" Rest well assur'd, (the Pardelis reply'd) 
My sons would aU support the regal side ; 
Though Heaven forbid the oause by battle shouldj 

be tried/' 
The Matron answer'd with a loud ^meriy 
And thus pursued her argument again : — 
^ If, as you say, and as I hope no less, 
your sons will practise what yourselves pro-| 

fess; 
What ang^ power prevents our present peace ? 
The Lionv studious of ou^ common good, 
Pesires (and kings' desires are ill withstood) 
To join our nation in a lasting love ; 
The bars betwixt are easy to remove. 
For sanguinary laws were never made above. 
If you condemn that prince of tyranny. 
Whose mandate forcM your Gallie friends to fly. 
Make not a worse example of your own; 
Or ceiase to rail at causeless rigour shown. 
And let the guiltless person throw the stone. 
His blunted sword your suffering brotherhood 
Have seldom felt; he stopd it short of blood : 
But you have ground the persecuting knife. 
And set it to a razor-edge on life. 
Curs'd be the wit which cruelty refines. 
Or to his father's rod the scorpion's joins; 
Your finger is more gross li?ffi t^e great mo.j 

n^ch's loins. 
But you, perhaps, remove that bloody note. 
And stick it on the first reformer's coat. 
Oh, let their crime in long oblivion sleep : 
'Twfts theirs indeed to make, 'tis yours to keep^ 
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Unjust, or just, is all the question now ; 
'Tis plain that, not repeating*, you allow. 

** To name the Test would put you in a rage ; 
You charge not that on any former age, 
But smile to think how innocent you stand, 
Arm'd by a weapon put into your hand ; 
Yet still remember that you wield a sword 
Forged by your foes against your soyereign lord; 
Desig^'d to hew the' imperial cedar down, 
Defraud succession, and dis-heir the crown. 
To' abhor the makers, and their laws approve, 
la to hate traitors, and the treason love. 
What means it else, which now your children say. 
We made it not, nor will we take away ? 

^ Suppose some g^at oppressor had« by slig^ht' 
Of law, disseis'd your brother of his right. 
Your common nre surrendering in a fright ; 
Would you to that unrighteous title standi 
Left by the yillain's wiU to heir the land ? 
More just was Judas, who his Saviour sold ; -^ 

The sacrilegpous bribe he could not hold, [gold. C 
Nor hang in peace, before he render'd back the .j 
What more could you have done than now you do^ 
Had Oates and Bedloe, and their plot been true } 
Some specious reasons for those wrongs were' 

founds 
Their dire magidans threw their mists around. 
And wise men walk'd as on enchanted ground : 
But now when time has made the' imposture plain,i 
(Late though he foQow'd Truth, and limping heldr 
her train) [again .'f 

What new delusion charms your cheated eyesj 
The painted harlot might awhile bewitch. 
But why the hag uncas'd, and all obscene with itch ? 

ag2 
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** The fint reformefv were a modett race ; 
Our peers posseat'd in peace their native place ; 
And when rebellious arms o'ertura'd the state. 
They sufFer'd only in the common fate : 
Bat now the sovereign mounts the regal chair. 
And mitred seats are full, yet David's bench is 
Your answer ii^ they were not di^ossest ; [bare. 
They need but rub their metal on the Test, 
To prove thmr ore : Hwere well if gold alone 
Were touched and tried on your discerning stone & 
But that unfaithful Test unsound will pass. 
The dross of atheist^ and sectarian brass ; 
As if the' experiment were made to hold 
For base production, and r^ect the gold. 
Thus men ungodded may to places rise, 
And sects may be ]»efezr'd without disguise ; 
No danger to the church or atate from these ; 
The Papist only has his writ of Ease. 
No gainiful office gives him the pretence 
To grind the subject, or defraud the prince. 
Wrong conscience^ or no c<Miscience, may deserve 
To thrive, but ours alone is privileg'd to starve. 
. <* StiU thank yourselvefl^ you cry ; your noble 
We banish not, but they forsake the place ; [race. 
Our do(Wi are open ;— true, but ere they come. 
You toss your 'censing Test, and fume the room; 
As if 'twere Toby's rival to expel, 
And fright the fiend who could not bear the smell." 

To this the Panther sharply bad replied ; 
But, having gain'd a verdict on her nde. 
She wisely gave the loser leave to chide ; 
Well satisfied to have the but and peace. 
And for the plaintiff's cause she car'd the les% 
Because she sued in formi pauperis i 
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Yet thoi^t it decent something should be said. 
For secret, guilt by silence is betray'd ; 
So neither granted all» nor much denied^ 
But answer'd with a yawning kind of pride : 

''Methinks such terms of proffer'd peace yoi| 
As onc^ jEneas to the' Italian king ; [bring. 

By long possession ail the land is mine ; 
You strangers come with your intruding line» 
To share my sceptre, which you call — ^to join. 
You plead, like him, an ancient pedigree. 
And claim a peaceful seat by fate's decree. 
In ready pomp your sacrificer stands^ 
To' unite the Trojan and the Latin bands. 
And, that the league more firmly may be tied, 
Pemand the fair Lavinia for your bride. 
Thus plausibly you veil the' intended wrongs 
But still you bring your exil'd g^ods along ; 
And will end^vour, in succeeding space. 
Those household-puppets on our heartha to place. 
Perhaps some barbarous laws have been preferr'df 
I spake against the Test, but was ngt heard ; 
These to rescind, and peerage to restore, , 
My gracious sovereign would my vote implore 
I owe him much, but owe my conscience more. 

'' Conscience is then your plea (replied the Dai&e) 
Which, well inform'd, will ever be the same : 
But yours is much of the cameUon hue. 
To change the dye with every distant view. 
When first the Lion sat with awful sway. 
Your conscience taught your duty to obey ; 
He might have had your statutes and your Test » 
No conscience but of subjects was profess'd. 
He found your temper, and no farther tried^ 
But on that broken reed your church relied. 
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In vain the sects essayed thdr utmost art. 
With offered treasure to espouse their ptft; 
Their treasures were a bribe too mean to movej 

his heart : 

But when by long experience you had prov'd 
How &r he could forgive, how well he lov'd ; 
A goodness that excelled his gfodlike race. 
And only short of Heaven's unbounded grace ; 
A flood of mercy that o'erflow'd our isle, 
Gahn in the risey and fruitful as the Nile ; 
Forgetting whence your Egypt was supplied^ 
You thought your sovereign bound to send the 
Nor upward look'd on that immortal spring, [tide ; 
But vainly deem'd— he durst not be a king : 
Then Conscience, unrestrained by fear, began 
To stretch her Umits, and extend the span ; 
Did his indulgence as her g^ dispose, 
And make a wise alliance with her foes. 
Can Conscience own the' associating name, 
And raise no blushes to conceal her shame f 
For sure she has been thought a bashful dame. 
But if the cause by battle should be tried. 
You grant she must espouse the regal side : 
O Proteus Conscience, never to be tied ! 
What Phcsbus from the tripod shall disclose 
Which are, in last resort, your friends or foes? 
Homer, who leam'd the language of the sky. 
The seeming Gordian knot would soon untie ; 
Immortal powers the term of Conscience know. 
But Interest is her name with men below." 

^ Conscience or Interest be't, or both in one, 
(The Panther answer'd in a surly tone) 
The first commands me to maintain'the crown, 
The last forbids to throw my barriers down. 
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Our penal laws no sons of youn admits 
Our Test excludes your tribe from benefit, 
These are my banks your ocean to withstand* 
Which, proudly rising, overlooks the land ; 
And, once let in, with unresisted sway 
Would sweep the pastors and their flocks away. 
Think not my judgment leads me to comply 
With laws unjust, but hard necesaty; 
Imperious need, which cannot be withstood. 
Makes ill authentic, for a greater good* 
* Possess your soul with patience,' and attend ; 
A more auspicious planet may ascend ; 
Good fortune may present some happier time. 
With means to cancel my unwilUng crime ; 
(Unwilling, witness aU ye Powers above !) 
To mend my errors, and redeem your love : 
That little space you safely may allow ; 
Your all-dispensing power protects you now," 

*< Hold, (said the Hind) 'tis needless to explain \ 
You would postpone me to another reign; 
Till when you are content to be unjust; 
Your part is to possess, and mine to trust: 
A fair exchange proposed of future chance, 
For present profit and inheritance. 
Few words will serve to finish our dispute ; 
Who will not now repeal would persecute. 
To ripen g^en revenge your hopes attend. 
Wishing that happier planet would ascend. 
For shame, l«t Conscience be your plea no 

more: 
To will hereafter, proves she might before ; 
But she's a bawd to Gsdn, and holds the door. 

'' Your care about your banks, infers a fear 
Pf threatening floods, and inundations near; 
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If SO, a jast reprise would only be 

Of what the land usurp'd upon the sea ; 

And all your jealousies but serire to show 

Your ground, is like your neighbour-nation, low. 

To' entrench in what you grant unrighteous laws. 

Is to distrust the justice of your cause ; 

And argues that your true religion lies 

In those weak adversaries you despise. 

T3n*annic force is that which least you fear ; 

The sound is frightful in a Christian's ear ; 

Avert it. Heaven ! nor let that plague be sent 

To us from the dispeopled continent. 

*' But piety commands me to refrain ; 
Those prayers are needless in this monarch's reign. 
Behold ! how he protects your friends oppress'd,*^ 
Receives the banish'd, succours the cUstress'd : C 
Behold, for you may read an honest open breast. 3 
He stands in day-light, and disdains to hide 
An act to which by honour he is tied, 
A generous, laudable, and kingly pride. 
Your Test he would repeal, his peers restore ; 
This when he says he means, he means no more.'' 

*' Well, (said the Panther) I believe him just. 
And yet " 

" And yet, 'tis but because you must ; 
You would be trusted, but you would not trust." 
The Hind thus briefly ; and disdain'd to' enlarge 
On power of kings, and their superior charge, 
Aa^ Heaven's trustees before the people's choice; 
Though sure the Panther did not much rejoice 
To hear those echoes given of her once loyal voice 

The matron woo'd her kindness to the last. 
But could not win ; her hour of g^ce was past : 
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Whom, thus pertnsting, when she could not bring 
To leave the Wolf, and to believe her king. 
She gave her up, and fairly wish'd her joy 
Of her late treaty with her new ally; 
Which well she hop'd would more successful prove 
Then was the Pigeon's and the Buzzard's love. 
The Panther askM ** what concord there could be 
Betwixt two kinds whose natures disagree ?" 
The Dame replied ; <* 'Tis sung in every street. 
The conuBon chat of gossips when they meet; 
But, rince unheard by you, 'tis worth your w^c 
To take a wholesome tale, though told in homely 

style. 
'* A plain good man, whose name is imderstood*, 
(So few deserve the name of plain and g^od,) 
Of three fair lineal lordahips stood possess'd, 
ABd liv'd, as reason was, upon the best. 
Inur'd to hardships from his early youth. 
Much had he done, and suffered for his truth ; 
At land, and sea, in many a doubtful fight. 
Was never known a more adventurous knight^ 
Who of^ener drew his sword, and always for the 

right. 

** As Fortune would, (his fortune came, though 
He took possession of his just estate ; [late) 

Nor rack'd his tenants with increase of rent, 
Nor liv'd too sparing, nor too largely spent; 
But overlooked his hinds ; their pay was just^, 
And ready, for he scom'd to go on trust : 
Slow to resolve, but in performance quick ; 
So true, that he was awkward at a trick : 

* Junes die Second. 
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For little souls on little shifts rely, 

And cowards arts of mean expedients try ; 

The noble mind will dare do any thing but He. 

False friends^ his deadliest foes, could find no way. 

But shows of honest bluntness to betray ; 

That unsuspected plainness he believ'd ; 

He look'd into himself and was d^ceiv'd. 

Some lucky planet, sure, attends his birth. 

Or Heaven would make a mitacle on earth ; 

For prosperous honesty is seldom seen 

To bear so dead a weight, and yet to win. 

II looks as Fate with Nature's law would strive, 

To show plain dealing once an age may thrive ; 

And, when so tough a fame she could not bend. 

Exceeded her commission to befriend. 

<< This grateful man, as Heaven increased his 
Gave God again, and daily fed his poor ; [store, 
His house with all convenience was purveyed ; 
The rest he found, but nds'd the fabric where he 

pray'd* ; 
And in that sacred place his beauteotis wife 
Employed her happiest hours of holy life. 

^ Nor did their alms extend to those alone 
Whom common faith more s&ictly made their own; 
A sort of Dovesf were hous'd too near their hall'^ 
Who cross the proverb, and abound with gall. 
Though some, 'tis true, are passively inefin'd. 
The greater part degenerate from their kind ; 
Voracious birds, that hotly bill and breed. 
And largely drink, because on salt they feed. 

•Tbe CftthoUc chapel hi miicehalL 

t Ite London deixf of the Church of Boffland. 
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Small gain from them their bounteous ownei 

draws; 
Yet bound by promise he supports their cause, 
As corporations privileged by lavs. 

" That house which harbour to their kind affords, 
"Was built long since, God knows for better birds ; 
But, fluttering there, they nestle near the throne,' 
And lodge in habitations not their own. 
By their high crops and corny gizzards know 
JLike harpies they could scent a plenteous board ; 
Then, to be sure, they never failed their lord : 
The rest was form, and bare attendance paid; 
They drunk, and eat, and grudgingly obeyed : 
The more they fed, they raven'd still for more ; 
They drsdn'd from Dan, and left Beersheba poor. 
All Uiis they had by law, and none repined ; 
The preference was but due to Levi's kind ; 
But when^K>me lay-preferment fell by chance. 
The Gourmands made it their inheritance. 
When once possessed, they never quit their claim. 
For then His i»nctified to Heaven's high name ; 
And, hallow'd thus, they cannot give consent 
The gifts should be profan'd by worldlymanagement. 

*« Their flesh was never to the table serv'd,, 
Though 'tis not thence inferr*d the birds were starv'd; 
But that their master did not like the food. 
As rank,'and breeding melancholy blood : 
Nor did it with his gracious nature suit. 
E'en though they were not Doves, to persecute : 
Yet he refus'd (nor could they take oifence) 
Their glutton-kind should teach him abstinence : 
Nor consecrated grain their wheat he thought. 
Which, new fJrom treading, in their bills they 
brought } 

TOl. XT. Bh 
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But left his hinds each in his private power. 
That those who like the bran might leave the flour. 
He for Imnself, and not for others, chose. 
Nor would he be impos'd on, nor impose ; 
But in their faces his devotion psud. 
And sacrifice with solemn rights was made. 
And sacred incense on his altars laid. 
^ Besides these jolly birds, whose crops impure 
Repaid their commons with their salt^manure. 
Another farm he had behind his house. 
Not overstock'd, but barely for his use ; 
Wherein his poor domestic poultry fed,* 
And from his pious hands received their bread. 
Our pamper'd Pigeons, with malignant eyes. 
Beheld these inmates and their nurseries: 
Though liard their fare, at evening and at mom, 
(A cruise of water, and an ear of corn,) 
Yei still they grudg'd that modicum, and thought 
A sheaf in every single g^ain was brought. 
Fain would they filch that little food away. 
While unrestrained those happy gluttons prey; 
And much they grieved to see so nigh their hall 
The bird that wam'd St. Peter of his fall ; 
That he should raise his mitred crest on high. 
And clap his wings, and caU his fi^mily 
To sacred rites, and vex the' ethereal powers, 
With midnight matins at uncivil hours ; 
Nay more, his quiet neighbours should molest^ 
Just in the sweetness of their morning rest: 
Beast of a bird, supinely when he might 
Lie snug and sleep, to rise before the light! 
What if his dull forefathers us'd that cry. 
Could he not let a bad example die ? 

* The Catholic ctergry, supported by King James II. 
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The world was fallen into an easier way ; 
This Sige knew better than to fast and pray : 
Good sense in sacred worship would appear 
So to begin, as they might end the year : 
Such f«ats in former times had wrought the falls 
Of crowing Chanticleers in cloister'd walls. 
Bxpell'd for this, and for their lands they fled ; 
And ffister Partlet, with her hooded head,* 
Was liooted hence, because she would not pray( 

a-bed. ^ 

The way to win the restiff world to God, 
Was to lay by the disciplining rod, 
Unnatural fasts, and foreign forms of prayer; 
Religion frights us with a nnen severe. 
'Us prudence to reform her into ease. 
And put her in undress, to make her please : 
A lively faith will bear aloft the mind. 
And leave the luggage of good works behind. 

** Such doctrines in the Pigeon-house were taught ; 
You need not ask how wondrously they wrought ; 
But sure the common cry was all for these. 
Whose life and precepts both encourag'd ease : 
Yet fearing those alluring baits might fail. 
And holy deeds o'er all their arts prevail, . 
(For Vice, though frontless, and of hardened face. 
Is daunted at the sight of awful grace) 
An hideous figure of their foes they drew. 
Nor lines, nor looks, nor shades, nor < 
And this grotesque design expos' 
One would have thought it some Egyptian piece, 
.With garden-gods, and barking deities. 
More thick than Ptolemy has stuck the skies. 
All so perverse a draught, so far unlike. 
It was no libel where it meant to strike : 

* Nniu. 
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Yet still the cUiubing pli^d, and great ttid amaH 
To view the monster crowded Pigeon4uill : 
There Chanticleer was drawn upon his kneea^ 
Adoring shrines, and stocks of saioted treea ; 
And by hin^ a misTshapen, ugly Bace ; 
The curse of God was seen oi^ eveiy face : 
No Holland emblem could that malice mend* 
But still the worse they look, the fitter for a fiend. 

<' The master of the farm, ^pleas'd to find 
So much of ^ncour in so mild a kind. 
Inquired into* the cause, and came to know 
The passive church had struck the foremost blow ; 
With groundless fears, and jealousies posseat. 
As if this troublesome intruding guest 
Would drive the birds of Venus* from their nest; 
A deed his in-born equity abhorr'd, [hia word. 

But Interest will not trust, though Giod should pCght 

*' A law, the source of many future harms. 
Had banish'd all the poultry from the fiirms» 
With loss of life, if any should be found 
To crow or peck on this forbidden ground. 
That bloody statutef chiefly was designed 
For Chanticleer the white, of clergy kind ; 
But after-malice did not long forget 
The lay that wore the robe and coronet.^ 
For them, for their inferiors and allies. 
Their foes a deadly Shibboleth devise ; ' 
By which unrighteoudy it was decreed. 
That none to trust or profit should succeed, 
Who would not swallow first a poisonous wickedj 
weed ; 

• The Dovei. 

t Of high treason, against priests saying mass in Bngland. 

t The RoBttn Catholic nohiKtf . 
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Or that* to which old Socrates was curst, 
Or henbane-juice to swell them till they burst. 

<* The patron, as in reason, thought it hard "^ 
To see this inquisition in his yard, [barred. > 

By which the sovereign was of subjects' use de-3 
All gentle means he tried, which might withdraw 
The' eifecits of so unnatural a law ; 
But still the Dove-house obstinately stood, 
Deaf to their own and to their neighbours' good; 
And, which was worse, if any worse could be. 
Repented of their boasted loyalty : 
Now made the champions of a cruel cause. 
And drunk with fumes of popular applause ; 
For those whom God to ruin has design'd, 
He fits for fate, and first destroys their mind. 

<« New doubts, indeed, they daily strove to raise. 
Suggested dangers^ interpos'd delays. 
And emissary Pigeons had in storey 
Such as the Meccan Prophet us'd of yore, 
To whisper counsels in their patron's ea;*. 
And veil'd their false advice with zealous fear. 
The master smil'd to see 'em work in vain 
To wear him out, and make an idle reig^ : 
He saw, but sufFer'd their protractive arts. 
And strove by nnldness to reduce their hearts; 
But they abus'd that grace to make allies, 
And fondly clos'd with fonner enemies ; [y 
For fools are doubly fools, endeavouring 

'* After a g^ve consult what course were best. 
One, more mature in folly than the rest. 
Stood up, and told them, with his head aside, 
' That desperate cures must be to desperate ills 
applied ; 

* Hemlock. 
Hh2 
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And, therefore, since their waia impending fear 
Was from the' increanng raee of C]uuiticleer» 
Some potent bird of prey they ought to find» 
A foe profess'd to him and all hia kind ; 
Some haggard Hawk, who had her eyzy nigh. 
Well pounc'd to {aaten, and Well wing'd to fly; 
One they might trust, their common wrongs to 

wreak; 
The Musquet and the Coystrel were too weak^ 
Too fierce the Falcon; but, above the rest. 
The noble Buzzard ever pleasM me best; 
Of small renown, 'tis true; for, not to lie. 
We call Inm but a Hawk — by courtesy r 
I know he hates the Pigeon-house and fiirm. 
And more^ in time of war has done us harm ; 
But all his hate on trivial points depends; 
Give up our forms, and we shaU soon be friends ; 
For Pigeons' flesh he seems not much to care, 
CrammM chickens are a more delicious frre. 
On this hig^ potentate, without delay, 
I wish you would confer the sovereign^way ; 
Petition him to' accept the government. 
And let a splendid embassy be sent.' 

*' This pithy speech prevsil'd, and all agreed. 
Old enmities forgot, the Buzzard should succeed. 

'< Their welcome suit was granted, soon as heard. 
His lodgings fumish'd, and a train prepar'd. 
With B's upon their breast, qipointed for 

guard. 
He came, and crown'd with great solemnity, 
' God save King Buzzard !' was the general cry. 

** A portly priace, and goodly to the sight. 
He seem'd a son of Anach for his hcigbt; 
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Like those whoi9 statitfe did to crowns prefer, 

Black-bi^w'd and bluff, like Homer's Jupiter ; 

Broad-back'd, and brawny-built, for love's deHght; 

A prophet fonn'd, to make a female proselyte. 

A theologue more by need, than genial bent; 

By breeding sharp, by nature confident. 

Interest in all his actions was discem'd; 

More leam'd than honest, more a wit than leam'd. 

Or ford'd by fear, or by his prophet led. 

Or both conjoined, his native clime he fled : 

But brought the virtues of his heaven along, 

A fair behaviour, and a fluent tongue. 

And yet with all his arts he could not thrive ; 

The most unlucky parasite alive. 

Loud praises to prepare his paths he sent. 

And then himself pursued his compUment; 

But, by reverse of fortune, chas'd away. 

His gifts no longer then their autiior stay : 

He shakes the dust against the' ungprateful race. 

And leaves the stench of ordures in the place. 

Oft has he flatter'd and blasphem'd the same ; 

For, in his rage, he spares no sovereign's name : 

The hero and the tyrant change their style. 

By the same measure ^at they frown or smile. 

When well received by hospitable foes, ^ 

The kindness he retums^-is to expose : 

for courtenes, though unideaerv'd and g^eat. 

No gratitude in felon-minds beget ; 

As tribute to his wit the churl receives the treat. 

His praise of foes is venomously nice ; 

So touch'd, it turns a virtue to a vice : 

* A Greek, and bountiful, forewarns us twice.' 

Seven sacraments he wisely does disown. 

Because he knows confeftuon stands for one ; 
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Where sins to sacred silence are conrey'd. 
And not for fear or love to be betrayed: 
But he, uncalled, his patron to control. 
Divulged the secret whispers of his soul; 
Stood forth the' accusing Satan of his crimes. 
And ofFer'd to the Moloch of the times. 
Prompt to assail, and careless of defence. 
Invulnerable in his impudence. 
He dares the world ; and, eager of a name. 
He thrusts about, and justles into fkme. 
Frontless, and satire-proof, he scowers the streets^ 
And runs an Indian-muck at all he meets : 
So fond of loud report, that not to miss 
Of being known, (his last and utmost bliss) 
He rather would be known for what he is. 

** Such was, and is, the captain of the Test, 
Though half his virtues are not here express* 
The modesty of Fame conceals tlie rest. 
The spleenful Pigeons never could create 
A prince more proper to revenge their hate : 
Indeed, more proper to revenge than save; 
A king, whom in his wrath the' Almighty gave; 
For all the grace the landlord had allowed. 
But made the Buzzard and the Pigeons proud; 
Gave time to fix their ^ends, and to seduce the( 

citowd. 
They long their felloW-subjects to entral, 
Their patron's promise into question call, [all. 
And vsdnly think he meant to make 'em lords 

'< False fears their leaders feil'd not to suggest. 
As if the Doves were to be dispossess'd ; 
Nor sighs, nor groans, nor gfoggling eyes did want; 
For now the Pigeons* too had leam'd to cant. 
The house of prayer is stock'd with largfe increase, 
or doors nor windows can contain the press: 
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For blrdft (^ every feather fill the' abode ; 

£'en atheists, out of envy, own a God; 

And reekmi^ £rom the stews, adulterers come, 

like Goths and Vandals, to demolish Rome. 

That Conscience, which to all their crimes was 
mute. 

Now calls aloud, and cries to persecute ; 

No xig^our of the laws to be released. 

And much the less, because it was their lord's 
request; ^ 

They thought it great their sovereign to control. 

And nam'd their pride — ^Nobility of soul. 

** 'Tis true, the Pigeons, and their prince-elect. 

Were short of power their purpose to effect; 

3ut with their quills did all the hurt they could. 

And cuff'd the tender chicjkens from their food; 

And much the Buzzard in their cause did stir. 

Though naming not the patron, to infer. 

With all reject, he was a gross idolater. 

'< But when the' imperial owner did espy 
That thus they tum'd his grace to villany. 

Not suffering wrath to discompose his mind. 
He strove a temper for the' extremes to find. 
So to be jus.t, as he might still be kind ; 
Then, all maturely weigh'd, pronounc'd a doom ^ 
Of- sacred strength for every age to come. 
By this the Doves their wealth and state possess. 
No rights iniiing'd, but Ucense to oppress: 
Such power have they as factious lawyers long 
To crowns ascrib'd, that kings can do no wrong : 
But since his own domestic birds have tried 
The dire effects of their destructive pride, 
H^ deems that proof a measure to the rest. 
Concluding well within his kingly breast. 
His fowls of Nature too unjustly were opprj^st. 
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He therefore makes all birds of every sect 
Free'of his farm, with promise to respect 
Their several kinds alike, and equally protect 
Hb g^cious e^ct the same franchise yields 
To all the wild increase of woods and fields. 
And who in rocks aloof, and who in steeples 

builds : 
To Crows the like impartial grace aflfbrd^ 
And Choughs and Daws, and such republic birds: 
Secur*d with unple privilege to feed. 
Each has his district and his bounds decreed; 
Combin'd in common interest with his own. 
But not to pass the Pigeon's Rubicon. 

** Here ends the reig^ of his pretended Dove, 
All prophecies accomplish'd from above; 
For Shiloh comes the sceptre to remove. 
Reduc'd from' her imperial high abode. 
Like Dionysius to a private rod,* 
The passive church, that with pretended gfrace 
Did her distinctive mark in duty place. 
Now touch'd, reviles her Maker to lus face. 

" What after happened is not hard to guess: 
The small beginnings had a large increase. 
And arts and wealth succeed, the sacred spoilfl 
• peace. 

'Tis ssud the Doves repented, though too late. 
Become the smiths of their own foolish fate ; 
Nor did their owner hasten their ill hour. 
But, sunk in credit, they decreas'd in pow'r: 
like snows in warmth, that mildly pass away. 
Dissolving in the silence of decay.* 

«* The Buzzard, not content with equal place, 
Jnvites the feather'd Nimrods of his race 

• Dionysios the younger, bong expelled from Syneiae, beeune 
% scbooliiatter at Coriptb. 
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To Mde the thiimess of their f)ock from ught. 
And all together make a seeming* goodly flight. 
But each have separate interests of their own ; 
T-wo Czars are one too many for a throne : 
Not can the' usurper long abstain from food; 
Already he has tasted Pigeons' blood. 
And XDS^ be tempted to his former fare, [pur. 

When ^is indulgent lord shall late to Heaven re- 
Bare-benling times, and moulting months may come, 
When, lagging late, they cannot reach their home ; 
Or rent in schism (for so their fate decrees) 
lAke the tumultuous college of the bees. 
They fight their quarrel, by themselves oppress'd. 
The tyrant smiles below, and waits the falling feast." 

Thu9 did the gentle Hind her fable end, 
Nor would the Panther blame it, nor commend; 
But, with affected yawnings at the close, 
Seem'd to require her natural repose : 
IPor now the streaky light began to peep. 
And setting stars admonish'd both to sleep. 
The Dame withdrew, and wishing to her guest 
The peace of Heaven, betook herself tb rest. 
Ten thousand angels on her slumbers wait. 
With glorious visions of her future state. 



BRITANNIA REDIVIVA. 

A POEM ON THE PRlNCft* 
BORir 10th /vste, 1688. * 

Our tows are heard by times, and Ueav'n takei 

care 
To grant, before we can conclude, tlxe pray*r; 
Preventing angels met it half the way, 
And sent us back to pradse who came to pray. 

Just on the day, wheh the high-mounted sun 
Bid farthest in its northern process run, 
He bended forward, and ev'n stretch'd the sphere 
Beyond the limits of the lengthened year. 
To view a brighter sun in Briton bom ; 
That was the business of his longest mom ; 
The glorious object seeni 'twas time to turn. 

Departing Spring could only stay to shed 
Her gloomy beauties on the genial bed. 
But left the manly summer in her stead. 
With timely fruit the longing land to cheer. 
And to fulfil th^ promise of the year. 
Betwixt two seasons comes the' auspicious heir. 
This age to blossom, and the next to bear. 

Last solemn Sabbath saw the church attend, 
The Paraclete in fiery pomp descend; 
But when his wondrous octave* roll'd again, 
He brought a royal infant in his train. 
So great a blessing to so good a King 
None but the' eternal Comforter could bring. 

^ * TrmitySaiidsy b the octane of^fUt-StfAv- 
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Or did the mighty Trinity coiifl|>ire, 
As once in coundl to create our aire ? 
tt seems as if they sent the new-bom guest 
To wait on t}ie procesaion of their feast; 
And on their sacred anniverse decreed 
To stamp their image on the promisM seed. 
Three reahns united* and on one bestowed. 
An emblem of their mystic union showed: 
The mighty Trine the triple empire shar'd, 
As every person would have one to guard. 
Hail, Son of Prayers! by holy violence 
Drawn down from Heaven; but long be banish'd 
And late to thy paternal skies retire : [thence. 

To mend our crimes whole ages would require ; 
To change the' inveterate habit of our nns. 
And finish what thy g^odUke sire begins. 
Kind Heaven, to make us Englishmen again, 
No less can give us than a patriarch's reign. 
The sacred cradle to your charge receive. 
Ye seraphs, and by turns the guard relieve ; 
Thy j&ther's angel and thy iather join 
To keep possession and secure the line ; 
But long defer the honours of thy hte : 
Great may they be fike his, like his be late ; 
That James his running century may view. 
And give this son an auspice to the new* 

Our wants exact at least that moderate stay: 
For see the Dragon winged on his way, 
To watch the travail, and devour the prey. 
Or, if allusions may not rise so high. 
Thus when Alddes rais'd his infant cry. 
The snakes berieg'd his young divinity : 
But vunly with their forked tongues they threat ; 
I^r opposition makes a hero great. 
▼01. XI. I i 
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To needful succour all the good .will run. 
And Jove assert the godhead of his son. 

O still repining at your present state. 
Grudging yourselves the benefits of fatf» * 
Look up, and read in characters;of light 
A blesmng sent you in your own despite. 
The manna falls, yet that celestial breads 
like Jews, you munch, and murmur while yoa feed : 
May not your fortune be fike theirs, exil'd. 
Yet forty years to wander in ^e wild ; 
Or if it be, may Mosea live at least. 
To le^d, you to the verge of promised rest^ 

Though poets are not prophets, to foreknow - 
What plants will take the blight, and what mil 

grow; 
By tracing Heaven, his footsteps may be found : 
Behold ! how awfully he walks the round ! 
God is abroad, and, wondrous in his ways. 
The rise of empires and thor &11 surveys : 
More (might I say) than with an usual eye. 
He sees his bleeding church in ruin lie. 
And hears the souls of saints beneath his altar cry. 
Ahready has he lifted high the sign* 
Which crown'd the conquering arms of Constan- 

tine: 
The moonf grows pale at that presaging sights 
And half her train of stars have lost their light. 

Behold another Sylve8ter,4: to bless 
The sacred standard, and secure success ; 
Large of his treasures, of a soul so great. 
As fills and crowds his universal seat. 



• TbeCrou. f The .Cretooit of the Tula* 

% Pope Sylretter. 
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Now view at home a second Constantine;* 
(The fopiiier, too, was of the British line) 
Has not his healing balm your breaches cfos'd, 
"Whose exile many sought, and few oppos'd ? 
O ! did not Heaven, by its eternal doom. 
Permit those eyils that this good might come ? 
So manifest, that e'en the moon-ej^d sects 
See whom, and what, this Providence protects. 
Methinks, had we within our minds no more 
Than that one shipwreck on the fatal ore,t 
That only thought niay make us think agun. 
What wonders God reserves for such a reig^. 
To dream that Chance his preservation wrought. 
Were to think Noah was preserved for nought; 
• Or the surviving eight were not designed 
To people earth, and to restore their kind. 

When humbly on the royal Babe we gaze. 
The manly lines of a majestic tee 
Give awful joy : 'tis paradise to look 
On the fair frontispiece of Nature's, book : 
If the first opening page so charms the sig^t. 
Think how the' unfolded volume will delight ! 
See how the venerable Ii^fant lies 
In early pomp ; how through the mother's eyes 
The father's soul, with an undaunted view. 
Looks out, and takes our homage as his due. 
See on his future subjects how he smiles. 
Nor meanly flatters, nor with craft beguiles ; 
But with an open face, as on his throne. 
Assures our birthrights, and assumes his own. 
'- Bom in broad day-light, Idiat the' ungrateful rout 
May find no room for a remsuning doubt; 

* King James II. t Hie Lenunon Ore, 
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Trath» which itself is hght, does darkness duiB, 
And the true eaglet safely dares the sun. 

Fain would the fiends faaye made a dubious birthy* 
1.0th to confess the Godhead cloth'd in earth : 
But sicken'd, after ail their bnffled hes, 
To find an heir-apparent in the skies : 
Aband<HiM to despair, stiS may they grudge. 
And, owning not the Saviour, prore the Judge ; 

Not great .Sneas stood in pUoner day. 
When the dark mantfing mist dissolved away i 
He to the Tynans showed his sudden &ce, 
Shining with all his goddess-mother's grace : 
For she hmself had made his oount'nance bright^ 
Breath'd honour on his eyes, and her own purple 

If our victorious £dward,t as they say, [light. 
Gave Wales a prince on that propitious day ; 
Why may not years, revolving with his fate. 
Produce his like, but with a longer date f 
One who may carry to a distant shore 
The terror that his fym'd fore&ther bore. 
But why should James, or his young hero stay 
For dfi^t presages of a name or day ? 
We need no Edward's fortune to adorn 
That happy moment when our Frince was bom : 
Our Prince adorns this day, and ages hence 
Shall wudi'his birth-day for some future prince. 

Great Michael, prince of all the' ethereal host% 
And whatever inborn saints our Britain boasts ; 
And thou, the' adopted patron^ of our isle. 
With cheeiful aspeets on this infant smile : 
The pledge of Heaven, which, dn^puig froBli above 
Secures our bliss, and reconciles his love. 

* AHiidiiiff to tiie temptitions in the wiMemeti. 

t Bdinrd theBlack Priaee, born en TnnitySiiBdty* 

f St. George. 
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finough of ills our dure rebellion wrought, 
M^en to the dreg^ we drank the bitter draught ; 
Then airy atoms did in plagues conspire, 
Nor did the* avenging angel yet retire. 
But purg'd our 8till4ncreaMng comes with fire. 
Then perjured plots, the sttll-impending test. 
And worse-«-but charity conceals the-rest: 
Here stop the current of the sanguine flood; 
Require not, gracious God ! thy martyr's blood; 
But let their dying pangs, their living toil, 
Spread a rich harvest through their native soil : 
A harvest ripening for another reign, 
Of which this royal Babe may reap the grain. 

Enough of early sunts one-womb has giv*n; 
Bnough increased the family of Heav'n : 
Let them for his and our atonement go. 
And reigning bless'd above, leave him to nde'below. 

Enough i^eady has the year ffH'eshow'd ; 
His wonted course the sea has overflowed. 
The melds were floated with a weeping spring. 
And frighten'd birds in woods forgot to sing : 
The strong-limb'd steed beneath his harness faints. 
And the same shivering sweat his lord attaints. 
When will the minister of wrath give o'er ? 
Behold him at Arauna's threshing floor !* 
He stops, and seems to sheathe his flaming brand, 
Pleas'd with burnt incense from our David's hand. 
David has bought the Jebusite's abode. 
And rais'd an altur to the living God. 

Heaven, to reward him, make his joys sinc«*e : 
No future ills nor accidents appear 
To sully and pollute the sacred infant's year. 

* Alluding to ihe passage in the firit book of Sings, chap. xxir. 
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Five months to disoonl and debute were f^v&OL ; 
He sanctifies the yet remaiiung^ seren. 
Sabbath of months! henceforth in him be bless'd^ 
And prelude to the realm's perpetual rest ! 

Let his baptismal drops for us atone s 
Lustrations for offences not his own. 
Let consdence, which is interest ill disguis'd* 
In the same font be ckana'd, and aU the land bi^ 

tizM. 
Unnam'd as yet, at least unknown to fame. 
Is there a toife in Hearen about his name ; 
Where every famous predecessor vies» 
And makes a faction for it in the skies ? 
Or must it be reserved to thought alone f 
Such was the sacred Tetcagrsmmaton.* 
Things worthy, silence must not be rereal'd; 
Thus the true name of Bom« was kept coniceaPd, 
To shun the spdUs and sorceries of those 
Who durst her infiuit majesty oppose. 
But when his tender strength in time shall rise 
To dare Ul tongues and £u»nating eyes. 
This isle, which hides the little thunderer's faiQ,e» 
Shall be too narrow to contain his name : 
The' artillery of Heaven shall make him known; 
Crete could not hold the god when Jove was grown. 

As Jove'aincrea^f who from his brun was bom, 
Whom arms and arts did equally adorn, 
Free of the breast was bred, whose milky taate» 
mfinerva's name to Venus had debased; 
So this imperial Babe rejects the food 
That mixes monarch's with plebeian blood; 



* ^bpvah:Qnla«fali«»bepi<moiiDeQd1qrtlieJewi. 
t PalUn. 
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Food that his mbom cowmge might controit 
Sxtinguish all the father in his soul. 
And, for his Estian race, and Saxon strain^ 
Mig^htrefiroduce some second Bichard's reigiu 
Mildness he shares from both his parents' blood : 
But kings too tame are despicably good : 
Be this the nuxture of this regal child. 
By nature manly, but by virtue mild. 

Thus far the furious trani^Kirt of the news 
Had to prophetic madness fir'd the Muse ; 
Madness ungoremable, uninqur'd. 
Swift to foretd whatever she desir'd. 
Was it for me the dark abyss to tread. 
And read the book which angels cannot read f 
How was I punishM when the sudden blast,* 
The face of Heaven and our young 9un o'ercast! 
Fame, the swift ill, increasing as she roU'd, 
Bisease, Despair, and Death, at tlvee reprises told: 
At three^nsulting strides she stalk'd the Town, 
And, like Coi^bagion, struck the loyal down. 
Down fell the winnowed wheat ; but mounted high. 
The whirlwind bore the chaflT, and hid the sky. 
Here black BebelMon shooting firom below, 
(As earth's gigantic brood by moments grow) 
And here the sons of God are petrified with woe : . 
An apoplex of grief ! so low were driven 
The saints, as hardly to defend their Heaven. 

As when pent vapours run their hollow round. 
Earthquakes, which are convulsions of the ground. 
Break bellowing forth, and no confinement brook. 
Till the third setdes what the former shook ; 

* A. f«1ie leport of the Prince's deatb. 
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Such heavmgs had our souls ; till, daw nod latc^ 
Our life with his retumM, and fakh prevnlM on 

Fate, 
By prayers tHe mighty folesoini;^ was'iniplor'd. 
To prayers was granted, and by prayers restored. 

So ere the Shunamite* a son eonceiy'd» 
The prophet promis'd, and the wife befiev'd. 
A son was sent, the son so niu<^ desir'd ; 
But soon upon the mother's knees eaepirM. 
The troubled seer approaich'd the mournful door, 
Han, pray'd, and sent his pastoral staff. bef<M^ 
Then stretch'd his limbs upontiie child and moum'd. 
Till warmth, and breathy and a new soul retum'd. 
Thus Mercy stretches out her hand» and saves 
Despondmg Peter auiking in the waves. 

As when a sudden storm of hail and rain 
Beats to the gttniiid the yet unbearded grain, 
Tlnnk not the hopes of harvest are destroyed 
On the flat field, and on the naked void : 
The Ught, uidoaded stem, fnem tempest fi!«ed, 
WiU raise the youthful- honours of hia head ; 
And, soon restored by native .idgour,.bear 
The tim^ product of the bounteous year. 

Nor yet conehide all fiery trials past; 
For Heaven will exerdbe ua to the last ; 
Sometimes will check us in our full career 
With doubtful blessings, and with mingled fear; 
That, still depending on his daily grace. 
His every mercy for an alms may pass ; 
. With.spating hands will diet/us to good ; 
Preventing surfeits of our panaper'd blood. 
So feeds tlie mother-bird her craving young 
With little morsels, and delays 'em long. 

• In the seeond book of Kings, dap. it. 
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«Tnie, this last bleSfling wss a royal feiSt; 
But Where's the wedding-ganne&t on the gue«t ? 
Our manners, as reli^on were a dream. 
Are such as teach the naitikms to blaapheme. 
In lusts we wallow, and with pride we swdS, 
And injuries with injuries repel ; 
Prompt to revenge^ not darin|^ to for^ve» 
Our lives unteach the doctrine we bdieve. 
Thus Israel ttnn'd, impenitently hard» 
And vainly thought the present ark their gvavdt* 
But when the haoghty Philistines appear. 
They fled, abandonM to their foes and feari 
Their Ood was absent, though his ark was tiiere. 
Ah ! lest our crimes should snatch this pledge away, 
And make our joys the blesrings of a day I 
For we have sinn'd bim hence* and that he Uves, 
Ood to lus promise, not our practice gives; 
Our crimes would soon weigh down the guilty aefllcb 
But James, and Mary, and tiie Church previdl. 
Nor Amalek ean rout the chosoi bands,f 
While Hur and Aaron hold up Ifoses* hiuids. 

By liWng well, let us secure his days, 
Moderate in hopes, and humble in our ways. 
No force the free«bom spirit can constrain. 
But charily and great examples gain. 
Forgiveness is our thanks for such a day ; 
'Us godlike, God in his own coin to pay. 
But you, propitious Queen ! tranilated here, 
From your mild Heaven, to rule our rugged sphere 
Beyond the sunny walks and circling year ; 
You, who your native climate have bereft 
Of all the virtues, and the vices left; 

* 1 9am. It. lA, tSaDd.sTi.S. 
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Whom piety and beauty make their boast. 
Though beantifbl is well in pious lost \ 
So lost as star-light is dissolved away^ 
And melts into the br^tness of the day ; 
Or g^Id about the regal ^fiadem. 
Lost to improve the lustre of the gem ; 
What can we add to your triumphant day ? 
Let the great gift the beauteous giver pay : 
For should our thanks a'wake the rising sun. 
And lengthen as his latest shadows run. 
That, though the longest day, would soon, 

soon be done. 
Let angels* voices with their harps coasplpe. 
But keep the' auspicious infant from the ciunr: 
Late let him sing above, and let us know 
No sweeter music than his cries below. 

Nor can I wish to you, great Monarch ! mcMre 
Than such an annual income to your store ; 
The day which gave this Unit, did not shine 
For a less omen, than to fill the Trine. 
After a Prince an Admiral beget ; 
The Royal Sovereign wants an anchor yet. 
Our isle has younger titles still in store. 
And when the' exhausted land can yield no more. 
Your line can force them from a foreign shore. 

The name of G^at yov» martial mind will suit; 
But Justice is your darling attribute : 
Of all the Greeks 'twas but one hero's* due. 
And in him Plutarch prophesied of you . 
A prince's favour but on few can fall. 
But justice. is a virtue shar'd by all. 

Some kings the name of Conquerors have assumed. 
Some to be great, some to be gods presum'd ; 

*Atiitide». See hat life in FlttliMb. 
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But boundless power and arbitrary lust 

Made tjnrants still abhor tbe name of Just ; 

They shunn'dthe praise this godlike virtue g^ves. 

And fear'd a title that reproachM their lives. 
The power from which ail kings derive their state* 

'Whom they pretend* at least, to imitate. 

Is equal both to punish and reward ; 

For few would love their God unless they fear'd. 
Resistless force and immortality 

Ifake but a lame, imperfect deity : 
Tempests have force unbounded to destroy. 
And deathless being e'en the damn'd enjoy. 
And yet Heaven's attributes, both last and first. 
One without life, and one witli life accurst: 
But Justice is Heaven's self, so strictly he. 
That could it fail, the Godhead could not be. 
This virtue is yoiur own ; but hfe and state 
Are one to Fortune subject, one to Fate : 
Equal to all, you justly frown or smile ; 
Nor hopes nor fears your steady hand beguile ; 
Yourself our balance hold, the world's our isle. 
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on BETOM THE LAST DATE STAIffED 
BELOW. NOH-HECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES HOT EXEWT THE 
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